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AD the Black Prince granted an aſylum to a. c. 1366. 
Pedro the Cruel, in his diſtreſs, his humanity nom 
might have been excuſed, and perhaps com- \vertakes 

mended; but, ſurely, his engaging to reſtore ſuch a the refora- 
monſter of cruelty and injuſtice to the throne from tc mel © 
which he had been ſo juſtly expelled, was an inde- 2 of Caſ- 
lible ſtain in that character which had ſo long ſhone © * 

with unrivalled luſtre. Cruelty, indeed, was avice, of 

which the greateſt characters of that age cannot be 

wholly acquitted ; witneſs the carnage, conflagrations, 

famine, peſtilence, and ruin, that attended borh thoſe 
illuſtrious Edwards in all their warlike expeditions. 
Notwithſtanding that blaze of glory by which their 
memories are ſurrounded, the candid and judicious 
obſeryer will perceive, that they were not the friends 

and fathers, but the deſtroyers of the human race. 

The prince's ſcheme in favour of Pedro is not even 

tree from the ſuſpicion of intereſted motives. The 
Caſtilian monarch gratified him beforehand for his 
aſſiſtance, by conveying to him ths dominions of 
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A, C, 1366, Biſcay, Caſtro de Ordoales, Bilboa, and all the in- 


Rymer, 


termediate countries, in a formal treaty, ſigned and 
ratified at Libourne. 'The king of England not 
only approved of this expedition, but even contri- 
buted towards the expence, by conſigning to his 
ſon one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns, to 
be payed by the king of France, as part of his fa- 
ther's ranſom. The prince of Wales raiſed all the 
money he could borrow, and melted down his plate 
for the ſervice; and Pedro ſatisfied the Gaſcon no- 
bility with promiſes of large fums for the levy- 
money, and pay of their forces. As they could not 
pretend to enter Caſtile while the kings of Arragon 
and Navarre adhered to the intereſt of Henry de 
Traſtamere, ambaſſadors were ſent to tamper with 
Charles, who conſented to a conference with Don 
Pedro and the prince of Wales at Bayonne; where, 
in conſideration of a large ſubſidy, and the ceſſion of 
Guipuſcoa, Vittoria, Alava, Logrogno, Guduzen, 
Calahorra, and Alfaro, he not only renounced his 
engagements with Henry, but undertook to aſſiſt 
Pedro with a body of forces, and grant him a free 
paſſage through his dominions. While Don Pe- 
dro was employed in theſe meaſures for recovering 
his crown, Henry took all poſſible precautions to 
maintain his acquiſition, He was no ſooner ele- 
vated to the throne of Caſtile, than he beſtowed 
great largeſſes on the freebooting companies, to 
which he had in a great meaſure owed his ſucceſs ; 
and he won the hearts of his ſubjects by acts of 
munificence, from which he acquired the epithet 
of Liberal. He had immediately diſmiſſed the 
French forces, but retained the companies upon 
whoſe valour he chiefly depended. He thought 
he had attached them to his intereit by his libera- 
lity ; but he found himſelf egregiouſly miſtaken. 
They were lawleſs ruffians whom no obligations 
could bind, and no principle govern, The greateſt 
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part of them had ſerved under the prince of Wales, 
and were in fact the ſubjects of his father. They 
knew his talents, admired his courage, and dreaded 
the thoughts of ſerving againſt a leader of ſuch 
conſummate capacity ; for, in fo doing, they not 
only ran the riſk of being vanquiſhed, but alſo of 
being executed as traitors. Edward, by his emiſ- 
ſaries, gave them to underſtand, that he had occa- 
ſion for their ſervice, and deſired they would meet 
him at Guienne ; and thoſe who received the inti- 
mation, forthwith demanded their diſmiſſion of 
Henry, who had no ſuſpicion of their deſign. 
' Twelve thouſand immediately began their march 
to the frontiers of Gaſcony; and the reſt, who 
were diſperſed in quarters over the country, no 
ſooner heard of the prince's invitation, than they 
aſſembled in order to follow their companions. 
Gueſclin being conſulted by Henry on this emer- 
gency, adviſed him to ſollicit the king of Arragon 
to block up the paſſes of his country, 1n order to 
prevent their return; and he himſelf offered to 
bring a body of auxiliaries from France.” The 
companies being thus intercepted, choſe another 
route; and, after having endured infinite hard- 
ſhips, arrived on the frontiers of Foix, which the 
count would not allow them to paſs, leſt they 
ſhould ravage the country. But this obſtruction 
was eaſily removed by the aſſurances. of John de 
Chandos, who went thither, and inliſted them in 
the prince's ſervice. Then they were divided 
into ſeveral bodies, and took different routes, by 
which they arrived at Bourdeaux, after one of the 
diviſions had fought and gained a battle againſt a 
body of French forces, who attacked them at 


Montauban in Quercy. 


The prince of Wales being joined by theſe free- A. C. 1367. 


booters, and a reinforcement from England, under 
the command of his brother John of Ghent, which, 
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A.C. 1367. when added to his other Engliſh and Gaſcon forces, 
compoſed a formidable army, began his march about 
the latter end of February; and paſſing the Py- 

renees in three diviſions, conſiſting each of ten 
thouſand horſe, that marched within a day's diſ- 
tance of one another, arrived in ſafety at Pampe- 
luna, where he was abundantly ſupplied with pro- 
- viſions and neceſſaries by the king of Navarre. 
From thence he advanced to Salvaterra, a town on 
the frontiers of Caſtile, the inhabitants of which 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Nevertheleſs, Pedro 
defired they might be all put to the ſword, as a 
terror to other rebels who adhered to the uſurper: 
but Edward diſappointed his brutal revenge, by 
repreſenting, that the maſſacre of thoſe who ſub- 
mitted would drive the reſt of his ſubjects to deſpair. 
From this place they proceeded to Vittoria, re- 
ſolving to paſs the Ebro at the bridge of Log- 
rogno, and take poſt at Navarel. Mean while 
Don Henry had aſſembled ten thouſand Caſtilian 
men at arms, well mounted on barbed horſes; be- 
ſides twenty thouſand common horſemen on genets, 
armed cap-a- pee; ten thouſand croſs-bows, and 
fix times that number of infantry. With theſe 
he advanced to San Miguel, where he was joined 
by Bertrand du Gueſclin, with tour thouſand men 
at arms, which he had raiſed in Brittany, France, 
and Arragon. Contiding in ſuch a numerous army 
of well-appointed ſoldiers, Henry neglected the ad- 
vice of the mareſchal de Andrehan, who propoſed 
he ſhould guard the paſſage of the Ebro, and ruin 
the Engliſh by cutting off their convoys of provi- 
viſion. He had already ſent an herald to Pampe- 
luna, to aſſure the prince of Wales, that he would 
fight him as ſoon as he entered Caſtile : and Ed- 
ward, having detained the meſſenger until he had 
croſſed the Ebro, retorted his dehance ; though, 
at the fame time, he propoſed terms of accommo- 
© | dation, 
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dation, which Henry rejected with diſdain, ad- A. c. 1367. 
vancing towards Najara, in order to give him bat- 
tle. Edward, on the third day of April, marched 
towards the enemy, in the following order : the 
van was conducted by the duke of Lancaſter and 
John de Chandos; the prince himſelf commanded 
in the center ; and the rear was brought up by 
James king of Majorca, attended by Oliver de 
Cliſſon, the Captal de Buche, the lords of Armag- 
nac and Albret, with other noblemen of Gaſcony. 
The right wing of the Spaniards was commanded 
by Bertrand du Gueſclin, and the mareſchal de An- 
drehan, at the head of the foreign men at arms; 
the count of Sancelloni was poſted on the lefr, with 
his brother Sancho; and the main body was di- 
rected by Don Henry in perſon. Edward having 
obſerved their order from a hill which lay between 
him and the enemy, commanded the duke of Lan- 
caſter and John de Chandos to diſmount their horſe- 
men, and attack the right of the Spaniards under 
Gueſclin, whom they accordingly charged with 
great impetuoſity, at the head of the freebooting 
companies; but, they met with ſuch a warm re- 
ception, that the diſpute continued a long time 
with dubious ſucceſs. Mean while the prince at- 
tacked on the right; and, at the firſt onſet, broke 
the wing commanded by the count of Sancelloni, 
who inſtantly fled with two thouſand lances. The 
prince, leaving the king of Majorca to finiſh the 
rout, wheeled about, and fell upon the main body 
of the enemy, commanded by Henry, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by very extraordinary acts of va- 
lour: though the prince of Wales penetrated thro? 
his battalia three times, he as often rallied it by 
the help of a body of reſerve mounted on genets ; 
nor did he give ground, until the duke of Lan- 
caſter and Chandos having with great difficulty de- 
teated their right wing, and taken Du Gueſclin, with 
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the mareſchal de Andrehan, advanced to join the 
prince of Wales and the king of Majorca. Then 
the Spaniards, on the apprehenſion of being fur- 
rounded and cut in pieces, gave way on all hands, 
and Don Henry quitting the field, retired to Ca- 
lahorra, from whence he eſcaped into Arragon. 
The victors purſuing the fugitives to the bridge 
of Najara, made a terrible ſlaughter : above five 
thouſand gentlemen were found dead upon the 
field of battle ; and the grand prior of the order 
of St. Jago, with the great maſter of Calatrava, 
and two thouſand French and Spaniſh knights, were 
taken priſoners : while the loſs of the Engliſh did 
not exceed four knights and fifty common ſoldiers. 
All the priſoners would have been put to death, 
had not the prince of Wales interceded warmly in 
their behalf with Pedro, who was prevailed upon 
to be reconciled with them, on their receiving the 
oath of allegiance; and to publiſh a general amneſty 
to all his ſubjects. He then ſet out for Burgos, the 
capital of Old Caſtile, with a guard of five hundred 
men at arms, commanded by Sir Guichard. D*An- 
gle ; and was followed by the prince at the head of 
the army. There they kept Eaſter with great ſo- 
lemnity ; and Pedro received deputies from all the 
conſiderable cities of Caſtile, with tenders. of ſer- 
vice, and aſſurances of loyalty. The prince now 
reminded Pedro of the money. due to the troops, 
which he deſired him to pay, that they might re- 
turn, without being any longer a burden to the 
country. The Caſtilian pleaded inability ; but 
propoſed that Edward ſhould ſtay with his forces 
in the neighbourhood of Valladolid, until he could 
raiſe the money at Seville, to which city he repair- 
ed, ſolemnly proteſting, that the troops ſhould be 
ſatisfied before Whitſuntide. Edward having re- 
ſided in that city till Midſummer, received nothing 
but trifling excuſes, which plainly ſhewed, that je 
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dro had no intention to fulfil his engagements; and 4. C. 1367, 


indeed his ingratitude was a juſt judgment upon the 
prince of Wales for having undertaken the cauſe of 
ſuch a ruffian. The heats of Spain becoming ex- 
ceſſive, and the troops beginning to ſicken, Edward 
marched to Agreda, on the borders of Arragon, and 
made an agreement with the king of that country 
for the paſſage of the freebooting companies; While 
he himſelf, with the reſt of his forces took the route 
of Navarre, through which he returned to Bour- 
deaux, where he was received in triumph amidit 
the acclamations of the people. 


This ſeaſon of rejoicing was not of long duration 4. c. 1468. 
in Guienne. The prince's glory was ſo acceptable picontente 
to the Engliſh nation, that the parliament which in Gvicaze, 


met in May granted a large ſubſidy to the king, 
who explained to both houſes the nature of a treaty 
which had been long in negotiation with the king 
of Scotland. That prince offered to maintain a 
perpetual peace with England, provided Edward 
- would renounce, for himielf and his heirs, all title 
to the ſuperiority of his kingdom : but the lords 
and commons declared, that they could not con- 
ſent to ſuch a peace without diſheriſon of the king 
and his rights, which they were bound by ſolemn 
oath to maintain to the utmoſt of their power. 
The king had ſent for the prince of Wales from 
Guienne ; but by this time the diſcontents which 
began to appear in that country, prevented his de- 
parture. His finances were exhauſted by the late 
expedition; and Pedro's breach of faith reduced 
him to great difficulties. Six thouſand of the free- 
booters, who returned to Guienne, lived at free- 
quarter, becauſe Edward could not pay their ar- 
rears ; and the inhabitants complaining of the in- 
juries they daily ſuſtained from thoſe licenſed rob- 
bers, the prince ordered them to quit the country. 
They had ſuch perſonal regard for Edward, that 
they obeyed his command; and, pafling the Loire, 
citabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed their head-quarters in Champagne: but, 
even after their departure, there was ſo much pay 
due to the reſt of the troops, that he could find 
no other method of diſcharging the debt, but that 
of raiſing a tax upon chimneys; which was ex- 
tremely diſagreeable to the inhabitants, and vio- 
lently oppoſed by the count of Armagnac, the lord 
of Albret, who had lately married Margaret, ſiſter 
to the queen of France, and other great barons of 
Gaſcony, who loudly declared it an innovation to 
which they would not ſubmit. They even retired 
to their caſtles, and threatened to rebel rather than 
ſubject themſelves to an impoſition ſo contrary to 
their privileges, which the prince of Wales had 
bound himſelf by oath to maintain. 

Henry count of Traftamere, taking this oppor- 
tunity to retrieve the crown of Caſtile, aſſembled a 
ſmall army, by the aſſiſtance of the duke of An- 
jou and the king of Arragon ; and, entering Old 
Caſtile, was every where received with open arms. 
Burgas, Valladolid, Leon, and Aſtorga, admitted 
him without heſitation. He was joined by a great 
number of the nobility, with their vaſſals and ad- 
herents : and met with no oppoſition, until he ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of Toledo, which, re- 
fuſing him admittance, he reſolved to beſiege it in 
form. Pedro, who reſided in Seville, began to 
aſſemble an army to oppoſe his competitor; but 
very few of his own ſubjects repaired to his ſtandard. 
Nevertheleſs, the kings of Grenada and Tremeſin 
furniſhed him with twenty thouſand Moors ; and 
his Kinſman Ferdinand king of Portugal, ſent a 
body of forces to his aſſiſtance. He expected a 
reinforcement of {ix thouſand freebooters, under 
Sir Hugh Calverly; but, without waiting for their 
arrival, he began his march from Seville, at the 
head of ſorty thouſand men, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Toledo. Bertrand du Gueſclin, who had by this 
ume joined Henry with two thouſand men at arms, 

| adviſed. 
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adviſed that prince to abandon the ſiege, and ſur- A. O. 1369. 


riſe Pedro on his march. His advice was follow- 
ed, and the ſcheme executed with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
Pedro was routed, and took refuge in the caftle of 
Monteil ; which being unprovided for a fiege, he 
attempted to make his eſcape by night, but was 
taken and murdered in cool blood, by the hands of 
his brother Henry. Thus fell, by the hands of an 
aſſaſſin, one of the moſt ſavage tyrants who had ever 
ſat upon any throne; and his crown was uſurped 
by his murderer, whoſe fon Henry afterwards ſe⸗ 
cured himſelf in poſſeſſion of Caſtile, by marrying 
Catherine, daughter of John of Ghent, by his fe- 


cond wife Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter and primare 

heireſs of Don Pedro the Cruel. Rainatd. 
During this revolution in Caſtile, the diſcontent- rupture be- 

ed lords of Gaſcony, finding the prince of Wales 'wenFrance 


inflexible in the article of the Fouage, which was ſe- 
verely exacted, had recourſe to the king of France; 
and, repairing to the court of Charles, preſented 
appeals to the court of peers for redreſs, They 
aſſured him the prince of Wales had loſt the hearts 
of his ſubjects in Guienne, not only by this exor- 
bitant tax, which was rigorouſly collected, but alſo 
by conferring all poſts of dignity and profit upon 
Engliſhmen, to the prejudice of the natives. They 
affirmed, that ſhould war be once actually declared, 
the whole dutchy would riſe in favour of Charles. 
IJhey undertook to maintain the war at their own 
expence ; and promiſed to the king of France, 
that they would live and die in his quarrel. Tho? 
Charles was not a prince of a very martial diſpoſi- 
tion, he longed for an opportunity to recover the 
territories in Guienne, which had been alienated 
from his crown in the late peace, as well as to aſſert 
his ſovereignty over the whole dutchy ; yet he was 
averſe to engage in a war which he foreſaw muſt 
be attended with great danger and expence. While 
;-- Ma 
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A. c. 136g, he thus fluctuated between fear and ambition, the 


Walfing- 
ham, 


Gaſcon noblemen were amuſed with undetermined 
promiſes and rich preſents, and allowed to ſummon 
the prince of Wales, in his name, before the court 
of peers, to anſwer their complaints. Edward, 
provoked at this citation, ſent a meſſage to Charles, 
importing, that he was ready to ſet out for Paris, at 
his invitation, with ſixty thouſand men in his re- 
tinue. The French king at laſt reſolved to break 
with England, encouraged by the declining age of 
old Edward, and the lingering diſtemper which at- 
tacked the prince of Wales in his laſt expedition, 
and was generally deemed incurable. Charles be- 
to make preparations in private; and reſolving 

to poſſeſs himſelf of Ponthicu before he ſhould de- 
clare war againſt England, tampered with the citi- 
zens of Abbeville, and the nobleſſe of that country, 
whom he gained over to his intereſt. At the ſame 
time he ſent ambaſſadors into England, with aſſu- 
rances of his pacific diſpoſition, and certain over- 
tures for an improvement and freſh confirmation of 
the laſt treaty. Theſe deputies found no difficulty 
in perſuading Edward of their maſter's ſincerity ; 
and, in their return to France, met a meſſenger at 
Dover, diſpatched by Charles with an inſulting de- 
fiance to the king of England. Not a little ſur- 
priſed at this meſſage, he ordered the lords Piercy, 
Neville, and Windſor, to ſet out immediately for 
Ponthieu, with a reinforcement for the defence of 
that province ; but they had ſcarce reached Dover, 
when advice came, that Abbeville, St. Valery, 
Crotoy, Rue, and Noyelles, were ſurrendered by 
the inhabitants to the count of St. Pol and Hugh 
de Chatillon, officers of the French king. John 
duke of Berry, brother to Charles, Peter count of 
Alengon, and John count of Harcourt, who were 
hoſtages in England for the ranſom of king John, 
had upon their parole obtained leave to pals a year 
| among 
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among their friends in France; but, when they A. C. 1369. 


were appriſed of this rupture, they refuſed to re- 
turn, and ſerved in the ſubſequent war, in contempt 
of all the principles of honour, as well as in viola- 
tion of the oath they had taken. 


The king of England underſtanding, that mocititie 
Guienne was alſo invaded, Scotland ſollicited to 5 
fall upon the northern counties, and a fleet pre- French in 
paring for a deſcent upon the ſouthern coaſt of Saane. 


England, aſſembled a parliament in June; and 
after having explained the unjuſtifiable conduct of 
Charles, defired the archbiſhops and prelates to 
conſider whether he might not reaſſume the title 
and arms of France, reſigned in conſequence of a 
treaty which his enemies had ſo ſhamefully violated. 
They deliberated upon this ſubject, and anſwered 
in the affirmative; and the lords and commons 
adopting the ſame opinion, he reſumed them ac- 
cordingly, and ordered his great ſeal to be altered. 
An extraordinary ſubſidy was granted upon ſkins 
and wool, and every thing prepared for the main- 
tenance of the war which France had ſo unjuſtly 
kindled. * The dukes of Anjou and Berry, rein- 
forced by the freebooters on the Loire, whom 
Charles had engaged in his intereſt, fell into Guienne 
on different quarters, and were joined by all the no- 
bility of the province ; while Sir Hugh Calverly 
returning from Spain, with fix thouſand of the ſame 
companies, inliſted in the ſervice of the prince of 
Wales. The earls of Cambridge and Pembroke, 
arriving about the ſame time from England, with 
a reinforcement, were detached into Perigort, where 
they took Bourdailles by ſtratagem; and John de 
Chandos and Guichard d'Angle were ſent to Mon- 
tauban to oppoſe the progreſs of the duke of An- 
jou. The war was carried on in {light ſkirmiſhes 
with various ſucceſs, and ſeveral places ſurpriſed 
on both ſides. Among theſe, the caſtle of Belle- 
Perche 
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Perche in the Bourbonnois was taken by the free. 
booters in the Engliſh ſervice, who found in the 


place the lady Iſabella, mother to the queen of 


Froiffart. 


Duke of 
Lancaſter 

— . 

in vades Nor- 
Kandy. 


France, and to the duke of Bourbon. She was 
honourably entertained in her own caſtle till next 
year, when her ſon at the head of a numerous army 
inveſted the place, and muſt have reduced it, had 
not the earls of Cambridge and Pembroke marched 
to its relief. Theſe noblemen challenged the duke 
of Bourbon to battle; and, he declining the invi- 
tation, they carried off his mother and the garriſon 
at noon-day, without his attempting to reſcue her 
from the hands of her enemies. She was after- 
wards exchanged for Simon de Burley, one of the 
chief commanders of the freebooters, who had been 
furpriſed and taken in an engagement between 
Mirebeau and Luſignan. | 

On the ſide of Poitou the French ſurpriſed Cha- 
telleraut, and reduced ſeveral places ; white John 
de Chandos took the duke of Anjou's ſtrong-caſtle 
of Roche-ſur-yon ; but this gallant commander 


was afterwards mortally wounded in a caſual ren- 


counter, at the bridge of Luſſac, to the infinite 
regret of the Englith, whoſe intereſt in thoſe parts 
ſuffered ſeverely by his death; but the greatcſt 
prejudice they ſuſtained was by the intrigues of 
John de Cardeillec, archbiſhop of Tholouſe, who 
perſuaded the city of Cahors and ſeveral other places 
to revolt from the prince of Wales, and put them- 
ſelves under the French king's protection. Mean 
while John of Ghent duke of Lancaſter, landing at 
Calais with a body of forces, marched directly to 
Harfleyr in Normandy, with a view to burn the 
ſhips aſſembled in that harbour to tranſport an army 
of French into England; but the duke's deſign 
was defeated by the count of St. Pol, who threw 
himſelf into the place with a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment: ſo that John deſiſted from the enterprize } 
an 


r 


15 


and having ravaged great part of Picardy, returned A. O. 2369. 


to Calais. The king of England, thinking it high 
time to ſtrengthen his intereſt with foreign alliances, 
concluded a league with the dukes of Juliers and 
Gueldres, and Charles king of Navarre; which laſt, 
however, was in the ſequel debauched by the offers 
of the French king. Edward like wiſe treated with 
the towns of Flanders, and Albert of Bavaria, ad- 
miniſtrator of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Frieſland; but all he could obtain, was a promiſe of 
adhering to a ſtrict neutrality. He was, however, 
ſecure on the ſide of Scotland, where, upon the death 
of David Bruce, his nephew Robert Steward had 
{ucceeded to the throne, and a truce for fourteen 
years had been concluded between the two nations. 


Charles of France having obtained a very ex- The dukes 
traordinary aid from the three eſtates of his king- * 1 
dom, reſolved to complete the reduction of Guienne enter Gui- 


and for this purpoſe ordered two numerous armies ene with 


in the parliament of Paris, where he publicly de- 
clared Edward of England, his ſon Edward, and 
all his adherents, rebels to his ſovereignty, and 
Guienne reunited to the domain of France. Bert- 
rand du Gueſclin concluded a league offenſive and 
defenſive between France and the king of Caſtile, 
who undertook to maintain a fleet againſt the Eng- 
liſh on the coaſts of Gutenne and Poitou; and after 
this negotiation Bertrand was recalled to ſerve in 
one of the armies under the duke of Anjou, who 
entered Guienne by Bergerac; while the duke of 
Berry, who commanded the other, invaded the ſame 
province by the way of Limoges. Their intention 
was to reduce the places that ſtill held out for the 
Engliſh government; then join and ſurpriſe the 
prince of Wales in Engouleſme, where he uſuall 

xeſided. The duke of Anjou and Du Gueſclin ſub- 
dued the greateſt part of the Agenois ; and the 
duke 


two nume - 


to be aſſembled. In the mean time he took his ſeat rous armies. 
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duke of Berry falling into the Limouſin, ſurpriſed 
ſeveral caſtles, and inveſted Limoges, which the 
biſhop perſuaded the inhabitants to ſurrender. 


Theprineeof Prince Edward being informed of their deſign, 


Wales takes 
Limoges by 
ſtorm. 


A. C. r37c. 


declared they ſhould never find him cooped up in 
town or fortreſs, and immediately aſſembled his 
forces at Cognac. The duke of Lancaſter arriving 
about the ſame time from England with a conſider- 
able reinforcement, the two French generals, un- 
willing to hazard an engagement, diſmiſſed their 
troops; and the one returning to Tholouſe, the 
other retired into Berry. The Black Prince, in- 
cenſed at the treachery of the biſhop and people of 
Limoges, who had revolted to the enemy, ſum- 
moned them to expel the French garriſon, and re- 
turn to their duty, otherwiſe he would raze their 
town to the foundation, and put al! the inhabitants 
to the ſword, without diſtinction of age, ſex, or qua- 
lity. As they rejected the citation, and treated his 
meſſengers with contempt, he marched directly to- 
wards the place, whither he was carried in a litter; 
and for a whole month employed his ſoldiers night 
and day in undermining the fortifications. The 
work being brought to perfection, he drew up his 
men deſigned for the aſſault, and ordered fires to be 
kindled under the props, which were no ſooner con- 
ſumed than above thirty yards of the wall fell down, 
and filled the ditch by which it was ſurrounded. 
Then the troops, ruſhing on the breach, opened 
the gates to the prince, who entered the place 
with a choſen body of men, and maſſacred all the 
French garriſon, with about three thouſand of the 
inhabitants. The biſhop, who had been the author 
of the revolt, would have been beheaded as a traitor, 
had not the duke of Lancaſter interceded in his 
behalf at that time, and the pope afterwards ob- 
tained his pardon. The ſeaſon being pretty far 


advanced, the prince of Wales diſmiſſed his 1 
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and returned to Cognac; and, in the beginning of 4. O, 1370. 


next year, repaired to England by the advice of 
his phyſicians, leaving the command in Guienne to: 


the duke of Lancaſter. 


About Midſummer Sir Robert Knolles marched sir Robert 


from Calais, at the head of a conſiderable army, 
and paſſing by Arras, ravaged Picardy without op- 
poſition : though he was attended by a flying army 
of French, who had orders to watch his motions, 
and harraſs him in his march without hazarding an 
engagement. For this reaſon Knolles was obliged 
to proceed with great circumſpection: ſo that the 
country did not ſuffer much from his ſtraggling 
parties. He did not attempt any town of conſe- 
quence ;z but, after having traverſed the Verman- 
dois, Champagne, and Brie, where he raifed ſome 
contributions, he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and burned the adjacent villages, in hope of 
provoking the French to a battle. Charles had a 
{ſtrong body of forces within the city, and his nobi- 
lity were eager to engage the Engliſh ; but the 
king repreſſed their vivacity, and abſolutely refuſed 
to hazard a battle, becauſe he foreſaw that the Eng- 
liſn would not undertake the ſiege, and could not 
remain much longer in their preſent ſituation, 
without being diſtreſſed through want of provi- 
ſion. Knolles accordingly retired by the way of 
Montlehery; and having ravaged Beauce and the 
Gatinais, marched into Le Maine, with deſign to 
take up his winter-quarters on the frontiers of 
Brittany. This ſcheme was oppoſed by Thomas 
lörd Grandiſon, Walter Fitzwalter, and other young 
noblemen, who payed very little regard to the com- 
mand or directions of Knolles, becauſe he had 
been a Chieftain among the freebooters. Their 
contempt of this leader was encouraged and aug- 
mented by the inſinuations of Sir John Minſtre- 


worth, whom Knolles had promoted to a conſider- 
NR" 29, C able 
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Part of his 
army defeat - 
ed near Pont 


de Valaines. 
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able command in the army; but having embers 
zled large ſums deſigned for the pay of the fol- 
diers, he endeavoured to ruin his benefa&or, that 
he might have a chance of eſcaping without being 
called to account for his fraudulent practices. By 
the inſtigations of this incendiary, thoſe young ad- 
venturers refuſed to accompany Knolles into Brit- 
tany, but ſeparating from him with their forces, 
eſtabliſhed their quarters in Anjou and Touraine. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin being about this time created 
conſtable of France, and reſolving to begin his of- 
fice with ſome ſignal exploit, aſſembled a body of 
troops, and advanced to Caen in Normandy, where 
being joined by the troops of that province, com- 
manded by the mareſchal de Blainville, he directed 
his march towards Le Maine, where a conſiderable 
body of the Engliſh was quartered. Knolles hearing 
of his intention, ſent orders to his troops to reunite, 
in order to give the enemy battle; and among the 
reſt, the lords Grandiſon, Fitzwalter, and Minſtre- 
worth, haſtened towards him, that they might have 
a ſnare of the engagement. Gueſclin having re- 
ceived intelligence of their march, ſurpriſed then 
about the latter end of November near Pont de 
Valaines, on the borders of Le Maine; and though 


they made a gallant reſiſtance, they were over- 


powered by numbers, and routed, four thouſand 
of their men being either killed or taken, and 
Grandiſon himſelf falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Minſtreworth, who was ſuſpected of 
having given intelligence to the conſtable, made 
his eſcape, and returning to England, blamed 
Knolles for the diſaſter ; but that officer's cha- 
racter was aiterwards vindicated by Sir Allen Box- 
hull, who had ſerved in this expedition, ſo much to 
the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, that Minſtreworth 
was ſummoned before the king and council, to 
vindicate his own behaviour. Rather than ſtand 
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trial, he fled the kingdom, and revolted to the 


enemy: then he was outlawed, and being taken 
in the ſequel, ſuffered death as a traitor. After 
the action at Pont de Valaines, Knolles provided 
for the defence of S. Sauveur le Vicomte, and re- 
tired into Brittany, while the conſtable diſmiſſed 
his forces, and returned to Paris. | 

He did not, however, continue long in a ſtate 
of inaCtivity ; for in the beginning of the year he 
marched to the frontiers of Guienne, and reduced 
Milhaud in Rouvergne, and Uſez in Auvergne, 
which were defended by Engliſh garriſons. By 
the reduction of theſe places, the French quarters 
were greatly extended: and indeed the Engliſh 
intereſt decayed apace in this country, notwith- 
ſtanding the vigilance of John duke of Lancaſter, 
who reduced the fortreſs of Montpaon, and made 
the garriſon priſoners of war; then took by aſſault 
the ſtrong town and caſtle of Mont-contour, in 


| the Marches of Poitou, and put all the garriſon 
to the ſword. Theſe were the only conſiderable 


actions that diſtinguiſhed this year in Gwenne 
but the French king had no intention to confine 
his operations to that province. He had medi- 
tated a deſcent upon England, and made great pre- 
parations for that expedition ; and Edward notity- 


| ing this deſign to his parliament, which met in 
February at Weſtminſter, the lords and commons 


granted an aid of fifty thouſand unds, to pro- 


1. 
A. C. 137 


A. C. 1471, 
Proceedings 
in parlia- 
ment. 


vide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. This tax 


was levied at ſo much for every pariſh in England; 


and the convocations of Canterbury and York Rymer, 


made a grant of the ſame ſum for the public ſer- 


vice. As the great offices of the ſtate had been Rot. Pal. 


generally engroſſed by the clergy, the lords and 
commons in this ſeſſion complained of the practice 
83 a diſheriſon of their rights, and deſired that the 
offices of chancellor, * clerk of the oy 
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A.C. 1372. ſeal, barons, and chamberlains of the exchequer, 
might be beſtowed for the future on laymen only. 
Though the king did not think proper to grant 
this requeſt, the biſhops of Wincheſter and Exeter 
reſigned their poſts of chancellor and treaſurer, 
and for the future eccleſiaſtics were not ſo gene- 
rally promoted to ſuch dignities. 

Edward ſent part of the fleet prepared to op- 
ſe the French invaſion, as a convoy to Humphrey 
de Bohun earl of Hereford and Southampton, who 
went as ambaſſador with the king's youngeſt ſon 
Thomas of Wodeſtoke, to conclude an alliance 
againſt France with the duke of Brittany. That 
prince, upon receiving a grant of Chiſac, Melle, 
and Civray in Poitou, agreed to do homage to 
Edward, and put twelve of his ſea- ports into the 
hands of the Engliſh who ſhould come to his 
aſſiſtance. This alliance was afterwards improved 
into a league offenſive and defenſive, cemented by 
another grant of the honour of Richmond in Eng- 
land, which the duke of Lancaſter reſigned in his 
favour. The king of England had made over- 
tures of ſuch another league with the towns of 
Flanders ; but his negotiations were defeated by 
the influence of their count Lewis, a ſtaunch ad- 
herent to Charles, who, though he could not pre- 
vail upon the eſtates of his country to declare for 
France, found means to engage a great number of 
individuals in his intereſt. Among theſe was John 
Peterſon, commander of a Flemiſh fleet, which, 
having taken in a loading of wine and falt at Bayonne 
and La Baye, chanced to fall in with the ſquadron 

The ear! of under the lord Guy de Brian, the Engliſh admiral, 

Hertor® who conducted the earl of Hereford to Brittany. 

Flemiſh Peterſon bearing down upon him in an hoſtile 

——— by manner, a ſharp action enſued, in which the Flemiſh 

Pererlons commander was defeated, with the ſlaughter of four 
thouland men; and he and his whole fleet were 

3 taken 
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taken and conveyed to England. Edward reſolved 4. C. 1371. 


to improve this act of hoſtility, ſo as to compel the 
Flemings to declare themſelves, with regard to the 
conduct they deſigned to obſerve in the quarrel be- 
tween him and Charles. He ſent a fleet to block 
up their harbours, take their ſhipping, and inter- 
rupt their commerce; and this vigorous ſtep ſoon 
obliged them to ſue for peace, which was accord- 
ingly concluded between them, and the count ac- 
ceded to the treaty. This advantage was counter- 
balanced by another event in Guienne, which was 
attended with the loſs of a great part of that pro- 
vince. Pedro, late king of Caſtile, had left his two 
daughters Conſtance and Ifabella at Aire in Gaſ- 
cony, as pledges for the money expended by the 
prince of Wales in effecting his reſtoration. John 
of Ghent marrying the eldeſt of theſe princeſſes, 
aſſumed in her right, the arms and title of king of 
Caſtile and Leon; and by aſſerting this claim, in- 
tailed upon himſelf the implacable enmity of Henry 
of Traſtamere the preſent poſſeſſor of the throne, 
who exerted his utmoſt endeavours to ruin the 
Engliſh in Guienne, which was the only country 
that afforded John a convenient opportunity to in- 
vade his dominions. 


The duke of Lancaſter returning to England The earl of 


with his new conſort, the king appointed John 


Pembroke is 
defeated at 


Haſtings earl of Pembroke to ſucceed him in the #2: by the 


e of Guienne; and that nobleman em- 
arked in June with a ſmall body of forces for the 


defence of the country. When the fleet that con- A. c. 1732, 


veyed him arrived in the road of Rochelle, they 
were encountered by the Caſtilian navy, conſiſting 
of forty large carracks, beſides veſſels of an inferior 
burthen, under the direction of one Owen, a native 
of Wales, who had entered into the French ſer- 
vice. Though the Spaniſh ſhips were much larger 
than the Engliſh veſſels, and ſupplied with 6annon, 
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4. c. 1472. which the others wanted, the battle was maintained 


Proiſſart. 


all day with dubious ſucceſs, the Engliſh being 
Joined by John de Harpeden ſeneſchal of Rochelle, 
who-embarked with the lords of Tonnay-Boulonne, 
Surgeres, and Limers, and a {mall party, on board 
of tour inconſiderable veſſels. Next day the en- 
gagement was renewed at high-water, and con- 
tinued till three in the afternoon, when victory de- 
clared for the Spaniards. The cannon made terri- 
ble havock among the Engliſh; the earl of Pem- 
broke was boarded by the enemy and taken alive, 
with Sir Guichard d' Angle, Sir John Curſon, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. The veſſel in 
which the military cheſt was depoſited, periſhed 
with twenty thouſand pounds in ready money ; and 
all the reſt of the ſhips, with the knights, ſoldiers, 
and mariners, fell a prey to the victors, who failed 
home with their booty. This defeat would in all 
probability have been followed by a defection of 
the Rochellers, had not the Captal de Buche 
chanced to enter the town next day with ſix hun- 
dred Engliſh and Gaſcon men at arms. Never- 
theleſs, the diſaſter diffuſed a general conſternation 
through the whole country of Guienne ; and the 
French did not fail to make advantage of their ap- 

rehenſion. The conſtable Du Gueſclin, entering 
— with a numerous army, took Montmorillon 
by ſtorm, and Chauvigny, Luſſac, and Montcon- 
tour, ſurrendered without reſiſtance: S. Sever in 
the Limouſin ſuſtained ſeveral attacks, and then 
capitulated, when the Engliſh troops were on their 
march to its relief ; Poitiers opened its gates to the 
conſtable, while the Engliſh taking Niort by ſtorm, 
put the inhabitants to the ſword. Soubize being 
inveſted by the lord of Pons, John de Greilly Cap- 
tal de Buche, marched privately in the night to 
his quarters, and took him priſoner ; but was that 
fame night ſurpriſed and taken in his turn, N 
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with Thomas Piercy, by Owen, who had returned to * ©: 1372. 


the coaſt of Rochelle, and landing with a body of 
troops, planted this ambuſh, which ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his wiſh. The lord of Pons was reſcued, Soubize 
ſurrendered to the victor, and John de Greilly was con- 
veyed to Paris, where he ended his days; for Charles 
could not debauch him from the ſervice of England, 
and would not admit to ranſom one of the moſt brave, 
experienced, and honourable, of all his enemies. 
The Captal being taken, there was no perſon left 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the Conſtable; and in- 
deed all the inhabitants of the country were in the 
French intereſt. S. Jean d' Angely, Engouleſme, 
and Taillebourg, ſurrendered without refiſtance; 
the biſhop and people of Saintes compelled Sir 
William Farringdon to give up the place; the 


caſtle of Rochelle was ſurpriſed by the citizens, 


but did not ſubmit to France until they had ob- 
tained a grant of ſeveral extraordinary privileges, 
and demoliſned the citadel; St. Benoit in the neigh- 
bourhood was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put 
to the ſword; Marans and Surgeres made very lit- 
tle reſiſtance; Fontenay ſurrendered, after having 
ſtood ſeveral aſſaults; and Thouars capitulated for 
a truce till Michaelmas, when the garriſon obliged 


themſelves to yield up the place, if not relieved 


before that time by the king of England, or one 
of his ſons in perſon. Edward being informed of 
this convention, as well as of the diſtreſſed condi- 
tion of his adherents in Poitou, ordered his ſon 
John of Lancaſter to poſtpone his invaſion of Pi- 
cardy, for which preparations had been made, and 
reſolved to ſuccour Poitou in perſon. He ordered 
four hundred large ſhips to be provided for the 
tranſportation of his army ; and as he propoſed, 


that the prince of Wales, who was now thought 


to be in a way of recovery, ſhould accompany him 
to that country, he aſſembled the prelates, lords, 
| © <1 knights, 
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4. C. 1373- knights, and commons of the realm, that they 


might ſwear to maintain the ſucceſſion of Richard, 
ſon to prince Edward, in caſe his father and grand- 
father ſhould die in the expedition. The ceremony 
being performed, he appointed him guardian of 
the kingdom, and embarked with his army at 
Sandwich, on the thirtieth day of Auguſt, attended 
by his three ſons, and a great number of Engliſh 
nobility ; but being detained above a month by 
contrary winds, ſo that he could not poſſibly reach 
the coaſt of Poitou by Michaelmas, he returned on 
the ſixth day of October to Winchelſey, and laid 
aſide the enterprize for that ſeaſon. His friends 
in Guienne had aſſembled a body of forces to join 
him at his landing, and though diſappointed in that 
hope, would have attempted the relief of Thours; 


but the officers of the garriſon declined their aſſiſ- 


tance, juſtly obſerving, that they were excluded, by 
the articles of their capitulation, from the benefit of 
being relieved by any perſon but the king of Eng- 
land, or one of his ſons; and therefore they ſur- 
rendered the place according to the convention. 
While the king continued on board, prince Richard 
had ſummoned a parliament to meet for the redreſs 
of grievances; but in conſequence of Edward's un- 
expected return, the meeting of it was poſtponed 
till the third day of November, when the lord Guy 
Brian gave them to underſtand, that the prince of 
Wales had reſigned the principality of Guienne into 
the hands of his father, becauſe the revenue was 
inſufficient, not only to maintain the wars of that 
country, but even to ſupport the ordinary expence 
of the government. The lords and commons were 


Jo zealous for their monarch's glory, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the vaſt expence of the late fruitleſs arma- 
ment, they continued the ſubſidy on wool and ſkins 
for two years longer, and granted beſides a fifteenth 
of their revenues and moveables,. a tenth being 


payed 
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payed by the boroughs : but theſe ſupplies came 4. C. 1873. 


too late to prevent the loſs of Poitou and Saintonge, 
which were very unprofitable acquiſitions to Eng- 
land, becauſe they drained it of men and money; 
and the defence of them depended in a great mea- 


ſure upon the weather, which could not be favour- Pong, 


able in every emergency. 


The conſtable du Gueſclin taking the field early 9. C. 1374. 


in the ſpring, inveſted Sivray, routed a body of pu Guewtin 


Engliſh and Gaſcons, who attempted to beat up in Brittany, 


his quarters, and by the middle of April intirely re- 
duced the provinces of Poitou and Saintonge. St. 
Sauveur in Normandy was beſieged by the French, 
and Becherel in Brittany inveſted by Oliver de Cliſ- 
ſon, and other noblemen of that country, who, be- 
ing in the French intereſt, hated John de Montfort 
for his attachment to Edward. Owen of Wales 
was ſaid to be at ſea with ſix thouſand men at arms, 
in order to make a deſcent upon England; and Ed- 
ward, by this report, was induced to equip a large 
fleet for the defence of the kingdom. William 
Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, being appointed ad- 
miral, ſet fail for St. Malo in Brittany, where find- 
ing ſeven large Spaniſh carracks, he burned them, 
to the great diſſatisfaction uf the Bretons, who 
ſuſpecting their duke of having given intelligence 
of theſe veſſels to his father- in- law the king of 
England, began to look upon him as an enemy to 
his country. The king of France made uſe of 
this pretence for confiſcating that province; and 
the conſtable Du Gueſclin, being charged with the 
execution of this ſentence, entered Bretagne at the 
head of an army. Rennes, Dinan, Guingamp, 
Quimper-Corentin, Vannes, and ſeveral other 
places, ſubmitted without reſiſtance; Nantes ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation; Hennebon 
and Le Conquet were taken by ſtorm; and all 
Brittany, except Breſt and two other places, was 
: ſubdued 
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4. C. 1374. ſubdued before Midſummer. John de Montfort, 


finding himſelf abandoned by his ſubjects, took 
refuge in England, leaving the management of 
his affairs in Brittany to Sir Robert Knolles, whom 
he appointed his lieutenant. That officer having 
put his own caſtle of Derval in a poſture of de- 
tence, retired with Sir William Neville to Breſt, 
which was provided with all neceſſaries for ſuſtain- 
ing a ſiege, and inhabited by people who were 
ſtaunch to the intereſt of their ſovereign. This 
place the conſtable inveſted with fix thouſand men, 
{ending Oliver de Cliſſon with the reſt of his army 
to beſiege Roche-ſur yon, on the borders of Poitou. 
The garriſon, after having ſtood ſome aſſaults, 
agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved in thirty days. 
Then Cliſſon undertook the fiege of Derval, and 
was joined by the conſtable himſelf, who had con- 
verted the ſiege of Breſt into a blockade: Derval 
being hard preſſed, the garriſon demanded a capi- 
tulation, by which they obliged themſelves to ſur- 
render, if not relieved in two months by the duke 
of Brittany, or ſome other general able to keep the 
field againſt the French forces ; and two knights 
and an eſquire were delivered as hoſtages for the 
performance of theſe articles. Knolles ſeeing no 
proſpect of relieving his caſtle, but by making the 
{ame capitulation for Breſt, ſubmitted to that ex- 
pedient, and gave hoſtages for ſurrendering the 
place within forty days, in full confidence of being 
relieved by the earl of Saliſbury, who hovered on 
the coaſt, and had lately received a conſiderable re- 
inforcement from England. He accordingly land- 
ed his ſoldiers in the neighbourhood, and ſent an 


herald to the conſtable at Nantes, with a meſſage 


importing, that he was come to relieve Breſt ; and 
demanding, that he would either releaſe the hoſ- 
tages, or come and give him battle. Du Gueſclin 


told him, he was ready to fight if he would advance 


to 


- "3; 


n W 4 2-» 


the earl ſignified that he would meet him at Nantes, 
provided he would furniſh his troops with horſes 
for the march. This propoſal being rejected, the 
earl continued in his camp until tie term of the 
capitulation was expired, and then entered Breſt, 
which he ſupplied with a reinforcement, proviſions, 
and necefſaries z in conſequence of which Du 
Gueſclin ſent the hoſtages to priſon. Sir Robert 
Knolles repairing to his caſtle of Derval, gave the 
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to Nantes where the treaty was concluded; and 4: C. 1374. 


French to underſtand, that the place being his 


own inheritance, could not be given up without 
his leave; and therefore he rejected the capitula- 
tion, which had been made without his authority. 
At the expiration of the two months the duke of 
Anjou demanded the place, threatening to behead 
the hoſtages in caſe of refuſal. Knolles vowed re- 
taliation upon the French priſoners that were in 
his hands ; and the duke putting his threats in 


execution, the other cauſed three French knights 


and an eſquire to be beheaded in ſight of the 
beſiegers, who forthwith abandoned the enter- 
prize. By this time the duke of Anjou and the 
conſtable were ſummoned to Paris, in order to op- 
pow the progreſs of the duke of Lancaſter, who 
gan his march from Calais in the month of July, 
with an army of thirty thouſand men ; and 
having ravaged the open country of Artois and 
Picardy, without making any attempt upon the 
fortified places, which were well provided with 
garriſons and proviſions, paſſed through Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Beaujolois, Forez, and Au- 
vergne, into the province of Guienne, having 
been all the way attended by a body of French 
troops, which had orders to avoid an engage- 
ment. In order to defray the expence of this ex- 
pedition and the enſuing campaign, a parliament 
was convoked at Weſtminſter in the month of 
November, 


Expeditions 
in Picardy 

by the duke 
ot Lancaſter, 
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November, when the lords and commons, after 
having conferred together, granted two fifteenths 
for counties, and as many tenths for boroughs, to 
be levied in two years, with an additional duty on 
merchandize ; though theſe aids were conditional, 
becauſe by this time a treaty was ſet on foot at 
Bruges, under the 3 mediation. 

As the count de Foix, whoſe lands were a parcel 


of the ancient dutchy of Aquitaine, had hitherto 


obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, without giving aſſiſtance 
to either party, the duke of Anjou reſolved to com- 
pel him to a declaration; and taking the field im- 
mediately after Eaſter, with the conſtable and the 
majority of the Gaſcon lords, reduced Mont de 
Marſon, compounded with the abbot of St. Sever, 
took Lourde by aſſault, and entering Bearne, un- 
dertook the ſiege of Sailles. Here he concluded 
a truce with the count de Foix, who agreed to hold 
his county of the French, provided the Engliſh 
ſhould fail to meet them on the fifteenth day of 
Auguſt, at Moiſſac on the Tarn, to decide their 
pretenſions in battle. After this agreement, the 
duke of Anjou returning to Perigeux, concluded 
a ceſſation of arms with the duke of Lancaſter 
till the end of Auguſt, at the inſtances of the 
pope's legates: and it was ſtipulated, That this 
ſuſpenſion ſhould be prolonged by a ſubſequent 
treaty, to be managed in the beginning of Sep- 
tember by Lancafter at Calais, and Anjou at 
St. Omer. John of Ghent, confiding in this 
agreement, by which all acts of hoſtility were 
ſuſpended, embarked for England in July, with 
the duke of Brittany, and the Engliſh noblemen 
who had ſerved him in this expedition; and the 
duke of Anjou appearing at Moiſſac on the day 
appointed, was admitted into the town, where 


he received the homage of the count de Foix. 


There he continued till the end of Auguſt, when 
Er” alledging 


E D W, AR D III. 


maſter of La Reole, and forty towns and caſtles 
ſubmitted to him without oppoſition ; in a word, 
he, without ftriking one blow, reduced the whole 
province of Gaſcony, except Bayonne, Bourdeaux, 
Mortagne, Bergerac, and a few other places on the 
Dordogne. The duke of Anjou, having properly 
ſecured his conqueſt, repaired to St. Omer; and 
the truce was continued till the firſt day of May in 
the following year. | 


The conferences for peace at Bruges were till Jo 


maintained in preſence of the 
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alledging the truce was e ired, he made himſelf A. C. 1374 


hn d- 
ontfort's 


pe's legates, tho? Cacceſs in 


hitherto they had little reaſon to believe they ſhould Brittany: 


be able to effect an accommodation: and, in the 
mean time, the caſtle of Becherel in Brittany, 
which had been gallantly defended by Sir John 


Cornwal, was ſurrendered. to the French by capi- A. c. 1375. 


tulation. John de Montfort, ſovereign of that 
country, accompanied by the earls of Cambridge, 
Marche, Warwick, Stafford, and Kent, ſet fail 
from England in the beginning of May, with a 
conſiderable body of forces, and landed at St. 
Mahé in Bretagne, which they took by aſſault: 
the ſame fate attended St. Pol de Lion; but Mor- 
laix, Lannion, Lantreguier, Roche-derien, Guin- 
gamp, and Roche-Bernard, ſubmitted without re- 
ſiſtance. Then he inveſted St. Brien ; and Oliver 
de Cliſſon tried to make a diverſion, by undertaking 
the ſiege of a fort lately erected by Sir John Devreux, 
in the neighbourhood of Quimperly. Montfort im- 
mediately quitted St. Brien, and advanced againſt 
Cliſſon with ſuch ſecrecy and expedition, that he 
had no intimation of his march, until he was with- 
in two leagues of his quarters; ſo that he ſcarce 
had time to throw himſelf into Quimperly. The 
duke of Bretagne was extremely incenſed againſt 
this officer, not only as his implacable and indefati- 
gable enemy, bug alſo as author of all thoſe barbarous 
counſels 
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counſels which had produced fo much bloodſhed 
and deſolation. It was by his advice that the ho- 
ſtages of Derval were put to death. He had with 
his own hands aſſaſſinated fifteen Engliſhmen, who, 
at the reduction of Benon, had retired to a tower, 
and ſurrendered upon capitulation : he had fworn, 
that he would never give quarter to any native of 
that kingdom; and ſuch was the ſanguinary diſpo- 
fition of the man, that he was ſtiled the Butcher of 
Brittany. Montfort approaching Quimperly, or- 
dered an immediate aſſault to be given; but his ſol- 
diers were repulſed by the valour or deſpair of the 
defendants. The viſcomte de Rohan and the lord 
of Beaumanoir commanded the garriſon, and had 
given the duke ſo many cauſes of offence, that they 
had very little hope of mercy. Finding it imprac- 
ticable to maintain the place againſt the vigour of 
his aſſaults, they and Cliſſon offered to ſurrender, 
on condition of being admitted to ranſom without 
loſs of life or limb; but he inſiſted on their ſur- 


rendering at diſcretion. Then they ſued for a truce 


D' Argentre, 
Dan el. 
Rymer, 


of eight os at the expiration of which they would 
yield themſelves up, if not relieved in the interim. 
This requeſt was granted, becauſe there was no 


proſpect of their being ſuccoured; yet in that in- 


terval, the beſtegers received advice of the truce 
concluded at Bruges, together with the duke of 
Lancaſter's orders to deſiſt from all hoſtilities. 
Montfort, ſacrificing his revenge to his honour, 
raiſed the ſiege immediately, and diſmiſſing the 
Engliſh troops, retired to Auray. The French were 
not ſo punctilious with reſpect ta the garriſon of St. 
Sauveur, which, notwithitanding the ſame kind of 
capitulation, were obliged to ſurrender, tho* they 
claimed the benefit of the truce, which the beſiegers 
interpreted to their own advantage. The French 
court, however, being aſhamed of the tranſaction, 
agreed to pay forty thouſand franks of gold for the 


place, 
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into the hands of the legates for the uſe of the king 
of England. 


31 
place, or in default of that payment, to deliver it 4. o. 1475. 


The truce was managed by the duke of Lan- Truce be- 
caſter, the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop of London, France ana 
and the lord John Cobham, as commiſſioners from Easland. 


Edward : the deputies of France were the dukes 
of Anjou and Burgundy, the count de Salebruce, 
with the biſhops of Amiens and Bayeux. After 
much altercation and debate, they at length agreed, 
That all hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe from the twenty-ſe- 
venth day of June till the fifteenth of September ; 
That during this term there ſhould be a tree inter- 
courſe between the two nations: That all priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed : That no new forts ſhould be 
erected by either party; but that they ſhould aſſiſt 


each other in ſuppreſſing robbery, murder, and other - 


outrages : That Henry king of Caſtile, and John 
de Montfort duke of Brittany, ſhould be compre- 
hended in this agreement: That hoſtilities ſhould 
ceaſe in Brittany; and the forces of Edward and 
Montfort be removed from that country, except 
two hundred men to guard the places which the 
duke ſtill poſſeſſed : and laſtly, That the two kings 
ſhould ſend commiſſioners to Bruges by the fit- 
tcenth day of September, to ſettle the articles of a 
ſolid pacification. | 


Rymer. 


This convention was deemed diſhonourable in Eads ard's 


England, where the people began to be very much 
out of humour with the adminiſtration. They ſaw 
the fruits of the money they had waſted, and the 
blood they had ſhed, almoſt blaſted; they ſaw the 
Black Prince haſtening to his grave, the nation go- 
verned by a knaviſh miniſtry, and the great Edward 
ſunk into dotage. He had outlived all his ſpirit 
and magnanimity, and become the contemptible 
ſlave of an infamous woman called Alice Perrers, 
who had been a domeſtic of his late virtuous queen 
Philippa, 


dotage and 


degeneracys 
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A.C. 1375- Philippa, and married to William de Windſor, at 


one time lieutenant of Ireland. Edward was ſo in- 
tatuated by the perſonal charms of this new idol, 
that he reſigned himſelf wholly to her direction; 
and, in order to gratify her avarice, encouraged cer- 
tain corrupt practices, which, in the vigour of his 
intellects, he would have diſdained to countenance. 
He was even ſo weak as to convey to this aban- 
doned favourite the jewels and moveables of the 


qucen Philippa: ſhe had the preſumption to preſide 


in the public courts of juſtice ; ſhe created and dil- 
placed miniſters at her pleaſure ; ſo that no perſon 
of ability or virtue would be concerned in the admi- 
niſtration. The royal authority grew into contempt ; 
the reins of government were ſhamefully ſlackened; 
and the whole kingdom complained of miſmanage- 
ment and oppreſſion. Robert king of Scotland 
had concluded a treaty with France, in which, 
among other articles, it was ſtipulated, That no 
Frenchman ſhould ſerve againſt Scotland ; nor any 
Scot enliſt with the enemies of France. 'The Scottiſh 
king accordingly recalled his ſubjects from the army 
of England; and in ſo doing gave ſuch umbrage to 
Edward, that he iſſued orders for arraying the nor- 
thern militia to repel the invaſion which he ſeemed 
to think was meditated by the king of Scotland. 
Robert looked upon this preparation as a deſign to 
invade his dominions, and arming 1n his own de- 
fence, a petty war enſued between the wardens of 
the Scottiſh and Engliſh Marches. The earls of 
Marche and Murray maſſacred the Engliſh at a fair 


in Roxburgh, 1n revenge for the death of a Scot 


who had been murdered in the fame place. The 
Engliſh fell into Scotland, and plundered the eſtate 
of Sir John Gordon, who indemnified himſelf by 
entering England, from whence he returned with a 
large booty, and Sir John Lilburn, whom he had 
deteated and taken. Then the lord Piercy _ 
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the border with ſeven thouſand men, who were 
routed by a ſtratagem; and Sir Thomas Muſgrave 
overnor of Berwick was intercepted and made pri- 
Ger by Sir John Gordon, on his march to join the 
lord Piercy. Thus the two nations carried on a 
kind of ſkirmiſhing war till the death of Edward. 
The people of England reſpected their monarch 
even in his failings. They remembered the luſtre 
of his former conduct: they viewed the glories of 
his reign, and the vigour of his government; and 
bore with his infirmities, until the effects of them 
became pernicious to the - commonwealth. The 
public treaſure was laviſhed without any advantage 
to the kingdom; the revenues were embezzled ; 
the government had borrowed money at exorbitant 
intereſt, and forced the king's creditors to take the 
tenth, twentieth, and even the hundredth penny, 
by way of compoſition : the ſubjects laboured un- 
der many other grievances, which the parliament 
now reſolved to redreſs. It had been ſummoned to 
meet on the twelfth day of February, but did not it 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs till the twenty-fourth 
day of April. Sir John Knivet the lord chancellor, 
having opened the aſſembly with a ſpeech, in which 
he explained the preparations of France, and re- 
preſented the neceſſity of granting an aid to defeat 
the purpoſes of that indefatigable enemy, the lords 
and commons having conferred together, conti- 
nued the ſubſidy on wool and ſkins for three years 
longer than the term for which it had been grant- 
ed; and though they excuſed themſelves from raiſ- 
ing a larger ſupply for the preſent, on account of 
the peſtilence, murrain, and deſtruction of grain, 
under which the kingdom had for ſome time la- 
boured, they declared they would grant another 
aid, in caſe any new cauſe of expence ſhould inter- 
vene. But before they provided for the neceſſities 
of the government, they made a warm remonſtrance 
l. D upon 
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4. C. 1375: upon the grievances of the nation. They complain- 
ed of the embezzlement of the public treaſure, and 3 
uſurious contracts, which had been made by ſome 2 
of the king's officers, to the unſpeakable prejudice 
of the revenue. They deſired the king would aug- 
ment his council to ten or twelve of the chief pre- 
lates and nobility; and that nothing of moment 
ſhould be tranſacted without the advice and con- 
currence of four at leaſt of that number : provided, 
nevertheleſs, that the chancellor, treaſurer, privy- 
ſeal, and the king's other officers, might perform 
their functions independent of thoſe counſellors. 
They likewiſe inſiſted upon the king's reſtraining 
his miniſters and officers from receiving gifts and 
preſents, except their own penſions and perquiſites: 
and they impeached ſeveral individuals for having 
raiſed money illegally, and committed extortion in 
the exerciſe of their offices. Among theſe was 
Richard Lyon, a merchant of London, who farmed 
| j the king's cuſtoms : he was accuſed of uſury, as 
8 well as of having ſmuggled wool and different ſorts 
i of merchandize, to other ports than Calais, where 
the ſtaple was eſtabliſhed. Perhaps they would not 
have deemed him an object worthy of their regard, 
had not they expected he would have diſcovered his 
— 1 abettors and connexion with ſome of the greateſt 
| noblemen of the kingdom. John of Ghent himſelf 
was ſuſpected of being concerned in theſe fraudulent 
and oppreſſive practices; and tho? he eſcaped on this 
occaſion undiſcovered, the lord Latimer, who was 
chamberlain and privy-counſellor to the king, was 
convicted of ſuch clandeſtine traffic, and other in- 
ſtances of oppreſſion and corruption. That noble- 
man made a very ſtrong and diſtin defence; but | 
| ſuch was the antiminiſterial ſpirit of the parliament, : 
1 that he was deprived of his employments, and con- 6 
fined in the Marſhalſea, until he ſhould pay a fine 
of twenty thouſand marks. Other offenders, of 
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the end of the ſeſſion. 


accidents diſappoint “*. 


* Johnde Greilly, Captal de Buche, 
was ſo affected with the tidings of his 
death, that he is ſaid to have refuſed 
kis food, and pined away in his con- 
Enemgnt at Paris, unable or wawill- 
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different degrees, were proſecuted at the ſame time; 4. O. 1375, 
and, among the reſt, the favourite Alicc Perrers, 

againſt whom a particular ordinance was levelled, 
forbidding all women, and her in particular, to 

ſollicit buſineſs perſonally in the king's courts of 
judicature; nay, ſhe was actually baniſhed before Om. 


At this period, the Engliſh loſt their darling Bratt ofthe 
prince of Wales, who, after having been emaci- prince, 
ated by a lingering diſtemper, died at the palace of 
Weſtminſter, in the forty-ſixth year of his age, to 
the unutterable ſorrow of his father, and the deep- 
felt regret of the whole nation, which had flattered 
itſelf with the proſpe& of uninterrupted happineſs 
under the reign of ſuch an accompliſhed ſovereign. 
Inſtances of his generoſity and moderation we have 
already recorded; and ſuch was his military proweſs, 
that all Europe conſidered him as the moſt invin- 
cible hero of the age in which he lived. He never 
fought a battle that he did not gain; nor under- 
took an enterpriſe in which he did not ſucceed. The 
ſoldiers loved him to a degree of enthuſiaſm; and 
always fought under his banner with an aſſurance 
of victory, which no odds could leſſen, and no 
His affability, politeneſs, 
piety, clemency, and liberal diſpoſition, have been 
celebrated by different hiſtorians. But, after all Froig. 
theſe encomiums, if we may be allowed to judge 
> from the tranſactions of his life, we ſhall pronounce 
his character rather ſtriking than amiable, and not 
| fo much the object of love, as the theme of admi- 
| ration, The particular inſtances of his clemency 
have not been handed down; unleſs we beſtow that 
title on his behaviour at Najara, where he pre- 
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ing to ſurvive his be oved maſter, 
from whoſe intereſt and ſervice the 
court of France had tried in vain to 
ſ-duce him, by offers of extraordinary 
preferment. 
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4. C. 1376. vented Pedro from maſſacring his ſubjects in cool 
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blood. But we find him committing terrible de- 
vaſtations, in his march from Bourdeaux to the 
Loire, through a defenceleſs country. We ſee him 
eſpouſing the cauſe of a brutal monſter, who ought 


to have been hunted down as the foe of the human 


His ſon 
Richard 
created 
prince of 
Wales, 
Influence 
and intrigues 
of the duke 
et Lancaſter, 


kind: oppreſſing the ſubjects of Guienne into re- 
volt and rebellion ; and afterwards putting the in- 
habitants of Limoges to the ſword, without diſtinc- 
tion of age, ſex, or condition. Even his military 
talents ſeem to have been confined to an impetuoſity 
of perſonal valour; for he planned no ſcheme that 
denoted a great extent of capacity or invention, 
bur, on the contrary, entangled himſelf, even in that 
expedition which produced his greateſt glory, with 
ſuch temerity of indiſcretion, that nothing but the 
enemy's folly and precipitation could have prevent- 
ed his ruin or captivity : in that caſe he would have 
been juſtly blamed for his miſconduct; and Poi- 
tiers, which- proved the conſummation of his re- 
nown, would have turned out the ſcene of his dil- 
grace *. 

The parliament, which adored the memory of 
the Black Prince, deſired they might have an op- 
portunity to pay their duty to his ſon Richard, 
as heir apparent to the crown; and, in an ad- 
dreſs to the king, petitioned that he might be cre- 
ated prince of Wales, and have the honours which 
his father had enjoyed. Mean while both houſes 
attended the hearſe of that beloved prince to Can- 
terbury, where his obſequies were ſolemnized with 
great magnificence : and after the funeral, Rich- 
ard was by patent created prince of Wales, duke 
of Cornwal, and earl of Cheiter. He was inveſted 


* Edward acquired the ſurname of fancy; and Richard, born at Rource- 
the Black Prince, from the miſery he aux, who ſucceeded his grand/ather on 
intailed upon the French nation, He the threne of England. And beſide; 
was buried in the catheeral of Canter- theſe, he is ſaid to have had a natural 
bury, He had two legitimate ſons, ſon, called Sir Roger de Clarendon» 
namely, Edward, who died in his in- Walſingham, Thorn, F roifſart, | 
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that were aſſigned to his mother as her dower ; 
and, in the beginning of the next year, he received 
the order of the garter. This active parliament pe- 
titioned that juſtices of the peace might be named 
by the lords and knights who repreſented the coun- 
ties in parliament ; that they might be ſworn before 
the king's council ; that they ſhould not be removed 
without conſent of parliament ; and that they might 
be allowed appointments for ſubſiſtance. The king, 
thinking this demand encroached upon his prero- 
gative, replied, that he and his council would ap- 
point juſtices of the peace, and take into conſidera- 
tion the other part of their propoſal. Ihe demands 
of the parliament ſeemed to increaſe in proportion 
to the condeſcenſion of the miniſtry; and the oppo- 
ſition became ſo troubleſome, that the duke of 
Lancaſter, who now governed the kingdom, was 
glad of an opportunity to put an end to the ſeſſion. 
Edward had by this retired to Eltham in Kent, 
where he entirely diveſted himſelf of the cares of 
government, and ſeemed to indulge his forrow for 
the loſs of his eldeſt ſon. John of Ghent being 
declared regent of the kingdom, inſinuated himfelt 
into the favour of the princeſs of Wales, who reſided 
with her ſon Richard at Kennington in Surry ; and 
he acted in concert with Alice Perrers, who now 
regained all her former influence. At her inſtiga- 
tion, the regent impriſoned Sir Peter de la Mere, 
who had ſpoken with great freedom againſt her in 
the late parliament : for the ſame reaſon the earl of 
Marche was deprived of his marechal's ſtaff, which 
was given to the lord Piercy ; and all the tempora- 
lities of William of Wickham, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, ſeized upon frivolous pretences. Then they 
began to take meaſures for chuſing another parlia- 
ment, of a complexion different from that of the 
laſt; and they ſucceeded in their endeayours. It 
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with all his father's honours and lands, except thoſe “ C376, 
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Complai- 
fance of the 
new palia- 
ment. Kiot 
in Lenden. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


was ſummoned to meet on the twenty-ſeventh day 
of January; and, in the interim, conferences for a 
peace were carried on at Bruges, tho' with very little 
proſpect of ſucceſs : for the French king demanded 
the reſtitution of Calais, and the repayment of great 
part of his father's ranſom. Edward not only re- 
fuſed theſe demands, but even inſiſted upon France's 
renouncing all claims to the ſovereignty of Gui- 
enne. The truce, however, was prolonged to the 
firſt day of April; and the court of England filled 
the nation with alarms of invaſion from France, 
Spain, and Scotland. The miniſtry likewiſe fo- 
mented the diſcontents of the people with reſpect to 
papal uſurpations; and cheriſhed a ſpirit of reſent- 

ment againſt all foreigners without diſtinction. 
The new parliament granted a conſiderable ſub- 
ſidy, by way of poll-tax, which was even extended 
to all the clergy, except the mendicant friars: but, 
as the neceſſities of the court would not admit of 
a delay, until this aid could be collected, the mi- 
niſters demanded a loan of four thouſand pounds 
from the city of London, which refuſed to advance 
the money. This refuſal was reſented in ſuch a 
manner by the court, that Adam Staple was re- 
moved from the mayoralty by a ſpecial mandamus, 
and Sir Richard Whittington appointed-as his ſuc- 
ceſſor in that office. The commons manifeſted 
their complaiſance to the miniſtry, not only in the 
ſupplies which they readily granted, but alſo in re- 
verſing a great many uncourtly reſolutions which 
had been taken in the preceding parliament, The 
ſentence pronounced againſt lord Latimer was re- 
voked ; Lyon was pardoned ; and Alice Perrers re- 
ſtored to all her former rights, privileges, and eſtate, 
on pretence that ſhe had never been tried before 
the parliament for the miſdemeanours laid to her 
charge., The citizens of London preſented ſeveral 
petitions concerning their trade, and the choice of a 
coro- 
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of Lancaſter and the miniſtry, the city was filled 
with clamours and diſcontent. The enemies of the 
duke induſtriouſly circulated idle ſtories, importing 
that he had adviſed the king to aboliſh the govern- 
ment of the city, and reduce it under the authority 
of the lord marechal, who, by his behaviour, ſeemed 
to confirm this ſuſpicion; for he ordered a perſon 
to be arreſted and impriſoned in his own houſe, 
though it ſtood within the liberties of London. 
This outrage, added to their former reſentment, in-- 
cenſed the populace to ſuch a degree of fury, that 
a general riot enſued, They plundered and de- 
ſtroyed the houſe of the lord marechal, and would 
have ſacrificed him to their revenge, had they found 
him in his own habitation. Luckily for him, he 
happened to dine that day with the duke of Lan- 
. Caſter, at the houſe of a foreign merchant, in a 
different part of the city. Diſappointed in this part 
of their expectation, the multitude proceeded to the 
palace of the Savoy, belonging to the regent, which 
they immediately ſtripped of all its rich furniture, 
after having murdered a prieſt who ventured to 
blame their proceedings. Their intention was to 
have releaſed Sir Peter de la Mere, and deſtroy the 
duke of Lancaſter ; but, finding neither, they hung 
up the arms of John reverſed, as belonging to a 
traitor z; and would have committed much more 
terrible outrages, had not they been pacified by the 
biſhop of London, whoſe perſon they revered. The 
duke and the marechal haſtened to Kennington, to 
adviſe with the princeſs of Wales ; who, being very 
popular in the city, ſent thither four knights of her 
domeſtics to expoſtulate with the rioters, and repre- 
ſent the iniquity and ill conſequences of their pro- 
ceedings. They forthwith deſiſted, in obedience to 
her commands; but deſired the knights to tell the 
duke of Lancaſter, they expected the biſhop of 
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coroner; and theſe being diſregarded by the duke 4 ©: +377, 
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A. C. 1377. Wincheſter and Sir Peter de la Mere ſhould be tried 


Tyrrel. 
Death and 


character of 


king Ed- 
ward, 


according to the laws of their country, Then the 
magiſtracy ſent a deputation to aſſure his majeſty, 
that they had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
vent this diſturbance. The king received them gra- 
ciouſly, and admitted of their excuſe ; but the duke 
was ſo incenſed at the preſumption of the populace, 
and the injury he had ſuſtained in his effects, that 
he not only exacted a ſubmiſſion from the chief ci- 
tizens, but alſo deprived. the mayor and aldermen 
of their offices, and filled their places with his own 
creatures, 

The prolongation of the truce with France being 
expired, the militia of England received orders to 
be in readineſs to oppoſe an invaſion, for which the 
French were ſuppoſed to be making preparations. 
They had actually drawn down their forces towards 
the ſea-ſide; but, inftead of embarking for Eng- 
land, they inveſted the ſtrong fort of Outwick, in 
the neighbourhood of Calais, commanded by Wil- 
liam Weſton, who ſurrendered almoſt without op- 
poſition ; but Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of Calais, 
ſoon retook this fortreſs, and ravaged the adjoining 
territories of France, from which he carried off a 
conſiderable booty. This was the laſt exploit per- 
formed by the Engliſh in the reign of Edward, who 
had lately removed from Eltham to Sheen in Surry, 
where he ſunk into unmanly indolence, and gave 
himſelf up to the enjoyment of looſe deſire in the 
arms of his favourite concubine. His conſtitution 
had been impaired by the fatigues of his youth; ſo 
that he began to feel the infirmities of old age be- 
fore they approach in the common courſe of nature : 
and now he was ſeized with a malignant fever, at- 
tended with erruptions, that ſoon put a period to his 
life. When his diſtemper became ſo violent that 
no hope of his recovery remained, all his attend- 
ants forſook him, as a bankrupt no longer able to 
requite 
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requite their ſervices z the ungrateful Alice, waiting *. 1375. 


until ſhe perceived him in the agonies of death, was 
ſo inhuman as to ſtrip him of his rings and jewels, 
and leave him without one domeſtic to cloſe his 
eyes, and do the laſt offices to his breathleſs coarſe. 
In this deplorable condition, bereft of comfort and 
aſſiſtance, the mighty Edward lay expiring, when 
a prieſt, not quite ſo ſavage as the reſt of his do- 
meſtics, approached his bed; and, finding him till 
breathing, began to adminiſter ſome ſpiritual con- 
ſolation to his ſoul. Edward had not yet loſt all 
perception : what then muſt have been his reflec- 
tion, when he found himſelf thus abandoned and 
forlorn in the laſt moments of his life? He was 
Juſt able to expreſs a deep ſenſe of ſorrow and con- 
trition for the errors of his conduct, and died pro- 
nouncing the name of Jeſus. Such was the piteous 
and obſcure exit of Edward III. undoubtedly one 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the ſcepter 


of England: whether we reſpect him as a warrior 


or lawgiver, a monarch or a man. He poſſeſſed 
the courage and romantic ſpirit of Alexander; the 
penetration, the fortitude, the poliſhed manners of 
Julius ; the munificence, the liberality, the wiſdom 
of Auguſtus Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, finely 
ſhaped, with a piercing eye and aquiline viſage. He 
excelled all his cotemporaries in feats of arms and 
perſonal addreſs. He was courteous, affable, and 
eloquent; of a free deportment, and agreeable con- 
verſation : and had the art of commanding the af- 
fection of his ſubjects without ſeeming to ſollicit po- 
pularity. He was a conſtitutional knight-errant; 
and his example diffuſed the ſpirit of chivalry thro? 
the whole nation. In imitation of the youthful mo- 
narch who delighted in tilts and tournaments, every 
individual betook himſelf to the exerciſe of arms, 
every breaſt glowed with emulation, every heart 
panted with the thirſt of glory ; and when he took 
| the 
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42 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
4.C.1378. the field, there was not a ſoldier in his army who 
did not ſerve from ſentiment, and fight for reputa- 
tion. The love of glory was certainly the predo- 
minant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of 
which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the feelings of 
humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, and the intereſt 
of his country. And nothing could have induced 
or enabled his people to bear the load of taxes with 
which they were encumbered in this reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perſon, the tame of his 
victories, and the excellent laws and regulations 
which the parliaments enacted with his advice and 


concurrence *. 


* He was buried in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, near his queen Philippa, by 
whom he had ſeven ſons and five daugh- 
ters, namely, Edward the Black Prince; 
William of Hatfield, who died in the 
cradle ; Lionel of Antwerp, duke of 
Clarence, who married Elizabeth,heireſs 
of William de Burghearl of Ulſter, He 
was afterwards married to Volante, ſiſter 
to ohn Galeazo Viſconti duke of Milan; 
and by her he had one daughter called 
Philippa, who was matched with Ed- 
mund Mortimer earl of Marche: Ed- 
ward's fourtꝭ ſon was John of Ghent, 
who married Blanche daughter and co- 
heir of Henry duke of Lancaſter, to 
which title he ſucceeded; his ſecond 
wife was Conſtance, eldeſt daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Caſtile, in 
whoſe right he aſſumed the arms and 
title of that crown ; after her death 
he married Catharine Swinford, who 


had already bore to him ſeveral illegi- 
timate children, The fifth ſon of 
Edward was Edmund de Langley, earl 
of Cambridge, and afterwards duke of 
York ; the fixth was William of 
Windſor, who died in his infancy ; and 
the ſeventh Thomas of Woodſtoke. 
The daughters were, Iſabel, married 
to Enguerrand de Coucy, created earl 
of Bedford ; Joan, who died of the 
plague at Bourdeaux ; Flanche, who 
died in her infancy ; Mary, matched 
with John de Montfort duke of Bre- 
tagne ; and Margaret, married to John 
Haſtings earl of Pembroke, Edward is 
ſaid to have had two natural Children, 
John Baldac, and Iſabella, married to 
Sancho Martinez de Leiva, a Spaniſh 
nobleman, who in her right quartered 
the Engliſh arms in his eſcutcheon, 
Fabian, Walſingham, Rymer, Sand- 
ford, 
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Or THE CHURCH, 


From the death of Henry III. to the death of 
Edward III. 


7 E ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of this period turns 
chiefly upon the diſputes between the crown 
of England and the popes, who, ſince the ſhameful 
reſignation of king John, had always looked upon 


Source of 
the diſputes 
between the 
crown and 


the pope ; 


this country as a tributary kingdom and conquered * 


province, which they had a right to rule and im- 
poveriſh. The Engliſh people, under the reign of 
the firſt Edward, found the Roman yoke ſo intole- 
rable, that they begun to concert meaſures for re- 
deeming themſelves from ſuch infamous flavery, 
though not before they had, by repeated complaints, 


© repreſented their grievances to the court of Rome; 


and ſolicited in vain for redreſs. They complained 
of the frequent appeals that obliged individuals to 
go and exhauſt their time and money in ſoliciting 
cauſes at the court of Rome; and that the 
had uſurped the collation of almoſt all the benefices 
of the kingdom, contrary to the rights of the king, 
the chapters, and patrons. Sometimes his holineſs 
from the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, reſerved 
to himſelf the right of filling all the vacancies 
which aroſe from tranſlation, death of the incum- 
bent, or any other cauſe whatſoever : by which 
means thoſe pontiffs eluded all the canonical elec- 
tions in England, without advancing any other 
reaſon, but that they had reſerved to themſelves 
beforehand the right of filling up the benefice. 
They had certainly formed the deſign of engroſſing, 
by little and little, the collation to all the ecclefi- 
aſtical livings in the kingdom; for, when they 
could not decently pretend to have made ſuch a 
| reſer- 
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reſervation of a right to nominate, they generally 
found ſome objection to the elect, and appointed 
another in his room ; but as thoſe who had been ca- 
nonically elected were always ſupported by the kings 
of England, the popes found means to evade this 
oppolition, in conferring biſhoprics and benefices 
before they were vacant, by proviſion, which the 
Engliſh people conſidered as an unſufferable griev- 
ance. This was the more provoking, as the bene- 
fices beſtowed by the pope's plenitude of power 
were generally granted to foreigners, cardinals, or 
their kinſmen, who, by virtue of a diſpenſation, 
enjoyed the revenues without reſiding in the king- 
dom. Theſe benefices were generally farmed by 
people who employed curates at very ſmall ſalaries: 
the ſervice was neglected; the churches went to 


ruin; all hoſpitality was baniſhed ; and the prac- ' 


tice of inſtructing people in the duties of the chri- 
ſtian religion intirely neglected. Beſides theſe in- 
conveniencies, the money was carried out of the 
kingdom, to the infinite prejudice of the natives; 
an hardſhip that will appear to have been the more 
ſevere, if we conſider that in the reign of Henry 
III. the income which foreign eccleſiaſtics drew 
from England exceeded the royal revenue. The 
popes frequently impoſed taxes on the Engliſh 
clergy ; ſometimes on pretence of cruſades; ſome- 
times to relieve the neceſſities of the holy ſee; and 
often by granting tithes to the king, who gratified 
his holineſs with ſhare of the plunder. The clergy 
of England was obliged to maintain legates and 
nuncios at a great expence, over and above pre- 
ſents and procurations, which they extorted by 
virtue of the pope's authority: the annates or firſt- 
fruits of all benefices were payed to the roman 
pontiff ; St. Peter's penny was levied with great 
rigour; and the tribute incurred by king John 
was conſidered as a moſt ſcandalous 1 
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At the ſame time the clergy induſtriouſly en- 14 between 
croached upon the civil power and prerogatives of — firitual 
the ſovereign : they extended their juriſdiction over id on. 
all matrimonial cauſes ; they took cognizance of 
every diſpute in which religion could in any ſhape 
be intereſted ; and, inſtead of ſupporting the rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, they always eſpouſed 
the intereſt of the pope, whom they affected to con- 
fider as their only ſovereign. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal grievances which the kings and parliaments of 
England endeavoured, from to time to time, to 
redreſs, by occaſional ſtatutes and ordinances, which 
furniſhed the popes with a pretext to complain in 
their turn, that the church was in danger, and the 
cauſe of God neglected and betrayed. Pope Cle- 
ment V. in a bull, inſerted among the public acts, 
enumerates the following cauſes of complaint againſt 
the conduct of the Engliſn government: the cardi- 
nals were not allowed to enjoy the prebendaries be- 
ſtowed upon them, as perſons ordained by God to 
bear a ſhare in the fatigue of the government of the 
church. Though the pope had inconteſtably the 
right to confer benefices in England, as well as in 
other dominions, thoſe for whom he provided were 
not allowed to take poſſeſſion, nor even to excom- 
municate ſuch as had the preſumption to oppoſe their 
endeavours to avail themſelves of their right. The 
citations iſſued from Rome on this ſubject, were 
diſregarded : notaries were forbid to publiſh them, 
and the natives to anſwer any appeals out of the 
kingdom. The pope's nuncios were prohibited 
from exerciſing their functions until they ſhould 
have received the king's licence; and ſome of them 
had been confined in public priſons, from whence 
they had been obliged to purchaſe their releaſe with 
conſiderable ſums of money. The _ magiſtrates 
would not ſuffer excommunicated perſons to be 
= impriſoned, even after the forty days allowed them 
to 
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to give ſatisfaction to the church. The king fre- 
quently inhibited eccleſiaſtical courts from taking 
cognizance of cauſes that properly belonged to their 
province; and even deprived them of juriſdiction 
over the members of the clergy, without conſider- 
ing that eccleſiaſtics are altogether independent of 
lay-tribunals. Clerks were condemned in lay- 
courts, even without the conſent of their ſuperiors: 
they were obliged to appear in their ſhirts before 
civil tribunals, in defiance of their immunities ; 
and though they were remitted to the eccleſiaſtical 
court, when reclaimed, they were frequently ac- 
quitted and releaſed by lay-judges, before the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court had taken cognizance of the affair. 
Clerks were acquitted or condemned by juries of 
laymen. The nobility of the kingdom frequently 
oppreſſed the abbeys, by lodging in them at a great 
expence, under the frivolous pretext, that the mo- 
naſteries had been founded by their anceſtors. Dur- 
ing the vacancy of abbeys, thoſe whom the king 
appointed to take charge of them damaged the pre- 1 
miſes and waſted the income; and finally the tri- N 
bute of a thouſand marks due to the holy ſee was 
not payed to the pope, but converted to other 
uſes. | 

Theſe were the cauſes of complaint reciprocally 
urged againſt each other, by the courts of Eng- 
land and Rome, and the ſubject upon which divers 
laws and regulations were enacted, as the intereſt of 
either chanced to predominate, At the death of 
Boniface archbiſhop of Canterbury, the monks 
elected their prior William Chiltenden, who going 
in perſon to Rome, in order to ſollicit the pope's 
approbation, was perſuaded of his own want of 1 
capacity to exerciſe that function; he accordingly 5 
reſigned the archbiſhopric, which the pope conferred 
upon Robert Kilwarby, a black friar. This tranſ- 


action happening while Edward I. was in A 
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the guardians of the kingdom acquieſced in the 
nomination of his holineſs, though they proteſted 
againſt any ſuch proceedings for the future; and 
the monks, in order to preſerve their privilege, con- 
firmed Robert by a new election. Edward, in his 
return from the Holy Land, aſſiſted at the council 
of Lyons, where a new aid was granted for that 
ſervice; and his holineſs ſent over a nuncio to col- 
le& it from the eccleſiaſtics of England. In the 
third year of Edward a famous ſtatute was enacted 
at Weſtminſter, providing, that a clerk apprehended 
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for felony ſhall be delivered to the ordinary, if de- | 
manded, according. to. the privilege of the holy | 
church. In a ſubſequent parliament at the ſame [ 
place, it was enacted, after a canon paſſed in the 1 
ſecond council of Lyons, that every perſon twice 1 
married ſhould be utterly deprived of all clerical 1 
privileges; and that although they were bigamiſts 4 
even before this conſtitution, juſtice ſnould be exe- i 
cuted upon them as upon other laymen. -But this 1 


law was repealed in the ſequel. 

Kilwarby being created a cardinal and biſhop of Kitwarvy 
Oporto, was obliged to abdicate his archbiſnopric; ie 
and the monks of Canterbury. choſe in his room bury created 
Robert Burnel biſhop of Bath and Wells, who being ge 
diſagreeable to the court of Rome, the pope filled by Peck- 
the ſee with John Peckham, a Franciſcan friar; gr Ewe 
and Edward did not think proper to diſpute his no- cn 
mination. When this prelate arrived in England, — 
he convoked a provincial ſynod at Reading, inrevoke. 


which he confirmed the decrees of the council of, , 
Lyons againſt pluralities ; then he paſſed ſeveral vel. 
canons directly levelled againſt the royal preroga- 

tive, denouncing ſentence of excommunication 
againſt thoſe who ſhould obtain orders from the 

king to hinder certain cauſes from being carried into 

the eccleſiaſtical court: againſt thoſe magiſtrates 

who ſhould refuſe to impriſon excommunicated 
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perſons after the forty days granted by the canons ; 
againſt thoſe who ſhould encroach upon the lands 
of the clergy, and all-who ſhould ſell proviſions to 
the archbiſhop of York within the province of 
Canterbury. This laſt canon was contrived to 
terminate the diſpute between the two archbiſhops 
about carrying the croſs, and had it taken place the 
prelate of York would have found ſome difficulty 
in attending the parliament at London. Edward 
no ſooner underſtood the purport of theſe regula- 
tions than he ordered Peckham to be ſummoned 
before him and his council in parliament, where he 
revoked thoſe canons which ſeemed to trench upon 
the prerogative of the crown; and they were ac- 
cordingly annulled and aboliſhed. The next pro- 
vincial ſynod was held at Lambeth, at which the 
regulars refuſing to attend, were proſecuted and 
puniſhed by the archbiſhop. This council was 
convened to review and reinforce the former con- 
ſtitutions, and eſtabliſh ſome points of ſpeculative 
doctrine touching the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ment under one ſpecies. Peckham is diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſeverity of his eccleſiſtical diſcipline, the 
ſcrupulous auſterity of his own conduct, and his 
unſhaken attachment to the immunities of the 
church as well-as to the papal authority. He cen- 
ſured ſome opinions of one Knapwell, as heretical ; 
and among others, his aſſerting the authority of the 
{criptures over that of the pope and the fathers. 
He afterwards publiſhed a ſet of articles to be ob 
ſerved by all the pariſh-prieſts of his juriſdicton 
and dioceſe, regulating their morals, and recom- 
mending the faithful diſcharge of their paſtoral 
functions. Several dioceſan ſynods were held in 
different parts for theſe laudable purpoſes, and one 
in particular at Exeter, for enforcing the conſtitu- 
tions of Otho, Ottobon, and the late ſynod at Lam- 
beth, touching the adoration of the euchariſt. 

After 
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After Peckham's death, the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury was vacant for two years, and then the 
monks of Chriſt's church elected Robert Winchel- 
ſey, who was confirmed by the king and the pope. 
He ſet out for Rome to ſollicit the pall and confir- 
mation, and during his abſence Edward demanded 
that aid of the clergy which has been already men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of his reign. Robert, being 
informed of this oppreſſion, obtained from Boni- 
face a bull, prohibiting the clergy, on pain of ex- 
communication, from paying taxes to the crown, 
without the conſent of his holineſs; and this was 
the ſource of that diſſenſion between the king and 
the clergy, which laſt body at length prevailed in 
the confirmation of the great charter, impowering 
the archbiſhops and biſhops to denounce- the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt all infractors of 
the public liberty. About this period the Mino- 
rites of England offered to pay forty thouſand 
crowns of gold, as a conſideration for a bull, im- 
powering them to purchaſe eſtates, and live upon 
the revenues of their order. The pope underſtand- 
ing, that the money was depoſited in the hands of 
a banker at Rome, ſeized the prize, for which he 
gave acquittance and abſolution to the banker, and 
diſmiſſed the deputies without granting their re- 
queſt, The archbiſhop Winchelſey held a provin- 
cial ſynod at Merton, in which ſeveral conſtitu- 
tions were enacted for the better regulation of the 
clergy; and, in the mean time, Edward having 
made a conqueſt of Scotland, filled up the vacant 
ſees of that kingdom. Lamerton was created bi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the Culdies or Black Monks, who had always en- 
joyed the right of election. The conceſſions which 
Edward had been obliged to make by the neceſſity 
of his affairs, encouraged the pope to make further 
encroachments. He inveſted William de Gainbo- 
Nuuz. XXXII. — * rough, 
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rough, who had been promoted to the ſee of Wor- 
ceſter, with the temporalities as well as with the 
ſpiritualities of the dioceſe z but the king, whoſe 
affairs had by this time taken a more favourable 
turn, not only obliged the prelate to renounce the 
clauſe in the bull, touching the temporalities, but 
ordered him to be fined in a thouſand pounds, for 
having accepted ſuch a grant. | 

The diſpute between the pope and the French 
king rendering Edward a neceſfary ally to his holi- 
neſs, who was a native of Bourdeaux, he reſolved 
to humble the clergy who had joined the great lords 
in oppoling his arbitrary meaſures. Winchelſey 
was accuſed of having engaged in a conſpiracy to 
dethrone the king in favour of the prince of Wales; 
and knowing he lay at the mercy of his majeſty, 
he was deſerted by all his former reſolution. He 
kneeled, wept, ſupplicated, embraced the knees, 
and implored the bleſſing of Edward, who, having 
nothing placable or forgiving in his temper, re- 
proached him bitterly for his paſt conduct, and told 
him he ſhould be judged by an eccleſiaſtical tribu- 
nal. He accordingly entered a formal complaint 


| againſt him with the pope, for crimes amounting to 


high-treaſon : and his holineſs being rendered pro- 
pitious by the preſent of ſome gold plate, ſummoned 
the archbiſhop to Rome, ſuſpended him from the 
execution of his office, and ſent commiſſioners to 
ſeize his temporalities. Winchelſey, being thus 
reduced to the utmolt diſtreſs, repaired to court, 
and begged Edward would allow him to go abroad, 
and grant him a ſafe-guard and protection for his 
perſon. The king ordering the door of his cham- 
ber to be thrown open, that every body might come 
in and hear the anſwer he intended to make, We 
grant you (ſaid he) a paſſport to go beyond ſeas; 
but you ſhall have no fate-guard or protection for 
your return : we remember your intrigues and re 
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ſonable practices; out of reverence for St. Thomas 
and the church over which you preſide, we have 
delayed taking vengeance upon you by virtue of 
our own power; but have remitted you to the pope, 
who, we truſt, will revenge our injuries, and treat 
you as you deſerve: we exclude you from our pro- 
tection and clemency; you have been always mer- 
cileſs, and have no title to mercy.” Such an harſh 
reply muſt have been extremely mortitzing, and 
doubtleſs intimidated the archbiſhop. Such was 
the inveteracy of the king's revenge, that the monks 
of Canterbury were ejected from their convent, for 
having treated him with common humanity in his 
diſtreſs; and the biſhop of Wincheſter was diveſted 
of his temporalities, and deprived of the king's 
protection, becauſe he interceded for the metro- 
politan, and chanced to call him his lord in the 
courſe of his mediation. When Winchelſey appeared 
at Rome, the pope treated him with equal ſe- 
verity ; and, in all likelihood, his ruin would have 
been inevitable, had not a diſpute happened between 
his holineſs and Edward about the temporalities of 
the ſee, which the king retained in his own hands, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the nuncios 
who had been tent over for the adminiſtration of the 


dioceſe. His holineſs, nettled at Edward's inter- 


fering on this occaſion, removed the ſpiritual ſuſ- 
penſion ; and even then he refuſed to reſtore the 
temporalities, until the pop? inſiſted upon his right 
ſo ſtrenuouſly, chat the king, rather than run the 
riſk of an open rupture, agreed, that the profits of 
the ſequeſtration ſhould be payed into the hands of 
his agent, provided he would give a fair account 
of what ſhould be received. 

From this period the good underitanding between 
the courts of Rome and England ſeemed to decreaſe 
till the death of Edward, though Winchelſey til] 
continued in diſgrace. In the latt parliament of his 
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reign, convened at Carliſle, the remarkable ſtatute 
De Aſportatis Religioſorum was enacted, in conſe- 
quence of the remonſtrance and complaint of the 
barons and laity, who repreſented, that the ſupe- 
riors of the ſeveral orders reſiding on the conti- 
nent, had made a practice of croſſing into England; 
and, under pretence of viſitation, exacted ſeveral 
contributions from the houſes of their reſpective 
orders eſtabliſned in this kingdom. That ſame 
parliament deliberated upon the exactions of the 
pope, which were managed by his nuncio Teſta, 
They wete digeſted into ſeven articies, giving an 
account of the great number of the beſt ſpiritual 
preferments, which the pope had granted by way 
of proviſion to Italians, foreigners, and non- 
reſidents, in prejudice and diſheriſon of the found- 
ers, benefactors, and ſuch as had the rights of advow- 
fon , of the rents and revenues of religious houſes, 
which the pope intended to apply to the uſe of 
divers cardinals ; of the firſt fruits of vacant bene- 
fices, reſerved to the pope, and collected with the 
utmoſt rigour ; of the Peter- pence exacted to treble 
the original value; of legacies for pious uſes, ex- 
torted from teſtators, exacted by the authority of 
the ſee of Rome, and converted to other uſes, con 
trary to the intention of the teſtator ; of the illegal 
recovery of debts, by bribing the pope's clerks to 
ſummon and diſtrain the creditor, to the diſheriſon 
of the king and his crown; and of legacies be- 
queathed in general terms, which the pope and 
clerks iniquitouſly appropriated to themſelves, or 
converted to uſes contrary to the will of the de- 
ceaſed. Teſta, the pope's agent, being brought 
before the parliament, and examined touching thelz 
mal: practices, did not pretend to deny the charge, 
bur juſtified his conduct in affirming, that he acted 
by the pope's authority. It was therefore reſolved, 
That the aforeſaid grievances, oppreſſions, wo 
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and extortions, ought not to be permitted in the 
kingdom; and, Teſta was enjoined to revoke and 
annul all ſuch extortions practiſed by himſelf, his 
commiſſaries, miniſters, vicegerents, adherents, and 
aſſiſtants, and ſafely depoſit the money he had 
levied, until he ſhould receive further directions 
from his majeſty. A remonſtrance upon this ſub- 
je& was drawn up in the form of a letter from the 
parliament to the pope; and all the agents of 
Teſta were ordered to be proſecuted with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity. Theſe vigorous meaſures were 
owing intirely to the ſpirit of the people, and not 
at all agreeable to the king, the ſituation of whoſe 
affairs in Scotland and Guienne would not admit 
of a rupture with the pope. He therefore, after 
the receſs of parliament, put a ſtop to the writs of 
proſecution, granted a protection to the perſon of 
Teſta, and Amalmeni, the other agent of the pope, 
and granted divers privileges to the court of Rome, 
which were altogether inconſiſtent with the pro- 
ceedings of parliament. The agents grew inſolent 
upon this triumph over the conſtitution, and the 
papal tyranny revived : but, by this time the peo- 
ple were better informed ; they adhered to the re- 
ſolutions of the parliament, and refuſed to ſubmit 
to the impoſition of the papal agents. Both ſides 
preſented addreſſes to the king, who found the po- 
pular reſentment ſo warm, that far from counte- 
nancing the agents in their oppreſſion, he inhibited 
them from proceeding to exact the annates or firſt- 
fruits of benefices, and interfere with the patronage 
of the king or his ſubjects. 


53 


Upon the acceſſion of Edward II. to the crown winchelſey 
of England, the pope deſired to know, whether the i* rcſtonedby 


accuſation brought by the late king againſt Win- 
chelſey ſhould be proſecuted or dropped ; and Ed- 
ward not only ſent an anſwer in favour of the 
culprit, but alto invited him, by the appellation of 
Father, to return and reſume the dignities and du- 
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ties of his function. Winchelſey did not fail to com- 
ply with this invitation; and, at his return to Eng- 
land, received all the temporalities which had been 
ſequeſtered while his cauſe was depending. Immedi - 
ately after his reſtoration, he convoked a ſynod at 
Wincheſter, where, among other canons, a very curi- 
ous conſtitution was enacted againſt the abjuration of 
fornicators. By an old regulation two perſons con- 
victed of carnal] commerce were obliged to abjure 
each other's company; and this was the extent of 
their puniſhment : but the clergy finding by expe- 
rience, that this abjuration encouraged perjury in 
the parties, who ſeldom ſcrupled to break the oath 
for the gratification of their unruly defires, it was 
found neceſſary to lay aſide the abjuration, and 
decree corporal puniſhment againſt fornicators for 
the ſecond and third offence ; but the fourth could 
be no other way attoned than by a marriage between 
the parties, who, at the ſecond relapſe, engaged in 
a conditional contract of matrimony, to take effect 
from the date of the fourth tranſgreſſion. It was 
at this juncture that in a ſynod aſſembled at Lon- 
don, the Templars were condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, notwithſtanding the candid report 
which was made in their favour by Greenfield arch- 
biſhop of York, who, together with the biſhop of 
London, had been commiſſioned to examine their 
doctrines and conduct. Though Winchelſey ſeized 
every opportunity of expreſſing his gratitude to 
Edward II. and exerted all his influence to allay the 
animoſity between the king and people, with reſpect 
to Gaveſton's baniſhment, he would not recede from 
any part of the honour which he thought due to 
the dignity of his character, even when Edward 
took umbrage at his inflexibility. He refuſed to 
attend a parliament, in which the archbiſhop of 
York appeared with his croſs borne before him 
and being ſeconded by the clergy of his province, 


Edward was obliged to diſmiſs the other metropoli- 
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tan. He afterwards thwarted the king's inclinations 
by adhering to Peckham's conſtitution againſt plu- 
ralities, which Edward deſired him to wave in 
behalf of a favourite chaplain; and ſo long as he 
lived tenaciouſly ſupported the rights and privileges 
of the clergy againſt all oppoſition. His private 
conduct was certainly irreproachable : he cenſured 
ſinners without reſpect of perſons ; he rewarded 
merit ; diſcouraged all intrigues for church-prefer- 
ment; and after his death, his memory was held 
in ſuch veneration, that miracles were ſaid to be 
performed at his romb, which was at length pulled 
down, that it might no longer encourage the ſuper 
ſtition of the populace. 


Upon the death of Winchelſey, the monks choſe a. c. 1313. 
Cobham dean of Saliſbury for his ſucceſſor; but reynotas 
that election was ſuperſeded by the king and the createdarch- 


, ; - biſhop of 
pope, who concurred in the nomination of Walter Canterbury. 


Reynolds biſhop of Worceſter, chancellor of the 
kingdom, whole intereſt was ſo great that he ac- 
quired a papal authority in England, by virtue of 
the bulls which he purchaſed of his holineſs. By 
one of theſe the juriſdiction of the ſuffragans of 
Canterbury was ſuſpended for the term of three 
years, during which he was impowered to make 
provincial viſications, even in places that were ex- 
empted by their charters from this intruſion. He was 
veſted with the power of diſpenſing with an hundred 
clerks, under age, to hold benefices ; and of giving 
abſolution to an hundred perſons for having layed 
violent hands upon eccleſiaſtics : he obtained leave 
to wave the canons againlt pluralities, in favour of 
torty clergymen ; to diſpoſe of any ſingle eccleſiaſ- 
tical preferment, belonging to any cathedral or col- 
legiate church within his viſitation; and to grant 
indulgences for crimes committed within one hun- 
dred days laſt paſt, to all penitents who ſhould con- 
teſs to him 3n his viſitation, 
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About this period the famous ſtatute called Articuli 
Cleri was paſſed for the relief of the clergy, whoſe 
privileges were encroached upon by the courts of 
civil juriſdiction. The ſtatute is couched in form of 
a petition to the king, and his anſwer is ſubjoined 
to every article. They complained, that the king's 
juſtices intermeddled in teſtamentary cauſes, and 
took cognizance of tithes ; that eccleſiaſtics were 


Charged towards the king's carriages ; that the 


king's mills were exempted from the payment of 
tithes; that clerks attending on the excheguer 
could nat reſide in their benefices ; that, upon their 


deceaſe, their effects were ſeized until their accounts 


were made up; that eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions were 
waſted during vacancies; that clerks were admit- 
ted to free-chapels by laymen ; that the king's 
judges tried cauſes of uſury, defamation, violence 
offered to eccleſiaſtics, ſacrilege, oblations, fences 
of church-yards and mortuaries ; that prohibitions 
were granted without ſurmiſe; that clerks were 
ſummoned to anſwer in the king's court, and though 
acquitted, the informers eſcaped with impunity 
that clerks were not allowed their clergy ; that, after 
purgation, clerks were queſtioned in the king's 
court for the ſame offence ; that perſons were be- 
ſieged in ſanctuary ; that the writ De Cautione 
admittenda was iſſued forth, although the church 
was not ſatisfied ; and excommunicated perſons 
were releaſed from priſon in the ſame irregular 
manner ; that cauſes relating to debts between ec- 
cleſiaſtics, were determined in the temporal courts; 
that biſhops were compelled by diſtreſs to be forth- 
coming for the appearance of clerks in the lay- 
courts, even without cauſe; that the church forfeited 
its right by the ceaſing of rent or penſion for the 
ſpace of two years ; that nuns were compelled to 
ſue in lay-courts for the rights of poſſeſſion devolv- 
ing to them by the deceaſe of their kindred ; that 
Oo churches 
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churches were deprived of their privileges, in de- 
fault of ſhewing the Quo Warranto by which they 
were held; that the proceedings of eccleſiaſtical 
judges were ſtopped by ſheriffs and noblemen; that 
the refuſals of biſhops touching clerks preſented, 
were examined in lay-courts; that religious houſes 
were oppreſſed, by their patrons living upon them 
at free-quarter; that bigamy and baſtardy were 
tried in Jay-courts ; that the king's livings remained 
long vacant ; and that the clergy were injured by 
the ſtatute of Mortmain. It was for the redreſs of 
theſe grievances that Edward paſſed the ftatute of 
Articuli Cleri, which, in all probability, the clergy 
owed to the civil diſtractions of the kingdom, dur- 
ing which the king could not venture to diſoblige 
ſuch a formidable body, whoſe cauſe the pope had 
eſpouſed: nevertheleſs he made ſome efforts againſt 
the encroachments of the papal authority. Lewis 
Beaumont, having been appointed biſhop of Dur- 
ham by the pope, who inveſted him with the tem- 
poral as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction, Edward 
obliged him to renounce the former, upon his per- 
forming homage for his preferment; and Reginald 
de Aſſer being promoted to the ſee of Wincheſter 
with the ſame privileges, was obliged to renounce 
them in the ſame manner. 


57. 


In a council held at Oxford ſeveral uſeful conſti- 4: C. 1322, 


z 0 : - - Coun 
tutions were enacted, touching the qualifications of e 


candidates for holy orders, the ordination of prieſts, 
and the confirmation of children. Edward's op- 
poſition to the pope intailed upon him the reſent- 
ment of the clergy, eſpecially the foreign eccleſi- 
aſtics, who ſided with the barons, and pretended 
that miracles were wrought at the tomb of the earl 
of Lancaſter, who ſuffered for high-treaſon. Theſe 
ſtories being induftriouſly circulated by the monks 
of Pontefract, where that nobleman's body was in- 
terred, and countenanced by the clergy of St. Paul's 


in 


eil at 
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in London, the king ordered the church of the 
priory of Pontefract to be ſhut up, and ſeverely re- 
primanded the eccleſiaſtics of St. Paul's cathedral. 
Towards the end of his reign he ſolicited the pope's 
conſent to the diſſolution of ſome ſmall ſees in lre- 
land, that they might be annexed to thoſe that were 
of more conſequence, to be filled with Engliſh 
prelates, as the moſt natural expedient to keep the 
Ii natives in order. He likewiſe deſired his holineſs 


4d would confirm the bull of pope Honorius IV. ſub- 
cap jecting the conventual church of Weſtminſter to the 
1 immediate juriſdiction of the Roman fee, indepen- 
1 dent of any Engliſh metropolitan. ; 
5 Mepham is In the beginning of the third Edward's reign, 
5 2 while the queen ſat at the helm of government, the 


Exeter. He had reſerved it for his own diſpoſal; 
* but at the queen's recommendation Berkeley was 
' 980 elected, and conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Can- 
| jp terbury, who did not long ſurvive this ceremony ; 
for he was ſo bitterly reproached by the pope, for 
having preſumed to contradict his will, that he 
drooped and died under his diſpleaſure, leaving be- 
hind him the character of a weak and worthleſs 
1 A.C. 1428. Prelate. Mepham canon of Chicheſter was elected 
17 as his ſucceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury, and by 
1 dint of money procured the confirmation of the 
pope at Avignon. At his return to England he 
held a provincial council at St. Paul's in London, 
where the anniverſary of the Conception was ap- 
pointed as a feſtival; ſeveral conſtitutions were 
enacted againſt violators of eccleſiaſtical immuni- 
ties, and thoſe who obſtructed the teſtaments ot 
villains appertinent to lands, or of any other of a 
ſervile condition. In the courſe of this year a diſ- 
pute happened between the crown and Lewis Beau- 
| 1118 mont biſhop of Durham. The king had ordered 
17 the eltates, of ſeveral traitors to be ſeized within 
12 the 


| 1 Canterbury: Pope Was thwarted in his deſigns upon the ſee of 
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the biſhopric; and Lewis oppoſing theſe proceed- 

ings as contrary £ the privilege of the dioceſe, 

which was a county -palatine, the cauſe was heard 

before the lords, who gave judgment in favour of 

the biſhop. Mepham proceeded with a high hand 

in making his viſitations to the dioceſes of Ro- 

cheſter, Chicheſter, Saliſbury, Bath and Wells ; 

but was oppoſed with an armed force by Grandiſon 

biſhop of Exeter, who enjoyed the king's counte- 

nance : ſo that the metropolitan was obliged to de- 

ſiſt, and died in a little time after this diſpute. 

The king recommended John Stratford biſhop of — 
Wincheliter, as a perſon. fit to fill the ſee of Can- Stratford, 
terbury; and this prelate being approved by the whocon- 

ope and the monks of Chriſt-church, the ſee of 1 
incheſter was beſtowed upon Adam Orleton bi- * London. 

ſhop of Hereford, who had been ſo inſtrumental in 

the death of Edward II. As the reigning king had 

given orders to proſecute all who were ſuſpected of 
having been concerned in the murder of his father, 

he affected diſpleaſure at Orleton's promotion; and 

he was impeached in the court of Rome in ſeveral 

articles, to which he gave ſuch anſwers as were 
ſatisfactory ; for the proſecution was dropped, and 

he continued to have a large ſhare in the manage- 

ment of public affairs. We have already given an 4. C. 2342. 
account of the difference between the king and arch- 

biſhop Stratford, and of the ſtatute which was en- 

acted in favour of the clergy ; we ſhall now obſerve, 

that after he had got the better of his proſecution, 

he convoked a provincial ſynod at London, where 

a body of canons was enacted, obliging pariſhes 
belonging to monaſteries, to anſwer the religious 
purpoles for which they were endowed, by diſtri- 

buting to the poor a proportionable ſhare of their 

incomes ; ſettling the fees upon inventories and ad- 
miniſtrations of eſtates; reſtraining the exorbitancy of 
archdeacons and other ſpiritual ſuperiors, who made 

a practice of extorting procurations from churches 

| | which 
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which they never ſaw, and burthening the clergy 
in their viſitations ; reforming the abuſes in com- 
mutation of corporal penance; and preventing 
colluſive inductions into livings. 

In a ſubſequent provincial ſynod held by the 
fame archbiſhop, other canons were eſtabliſhed ; 
the firſt of which, enacted at the king's requeſt, 
pronounces the ſentence of the greater excommu- 
nication againſt all rebels and diſturbers of the 
king's peace; the ſecond was levelled againſt the 
extravagance of churchmen ; the third prohibits 
the practice of farming church-livings to laymen 
and women; the fourth denounced cenſure upon 
thoſe who defrauded or interrupted prieſts in the 
collection of tithes; the fifth exacted tithes of the 
lopping of trees; the ſixth prohibited laymen from 
touching the offerings made in churches ; the ſe- 
venth regulated the adminiftration of wills and 
inventories ; the eighth inhibited the biſhops and 
their officers, within the province of Canterbury, 
from intermeddling with the goods of beneficed 


clergymen deceaſed, whoſe eſtates ought to be at 


the difpoſal of their executors ; the ninth provided 
againſt all fraudulent conveyances during a perſon's 
life, by which the king may be deprived of his 
dues, and the wives and the children of their por- 
tions; the tenth forbad all buffoonery, revelling, 
and riots, at the night-watches in behalf of the 
dead, which ought to be ſpent in pſalms and prayers 
for the ſoul of the deceaſed. The reſt were calculated 
for preventing clandeſtine marriages, as well as the 
encroachment of lay-noblemen, who frequently in- 
terfered with the eccleſiaſtical officer, in the article of 
teflaments made by villains, whom the lord of the 
manor wanted to exclude from that privilege ; for 
providing againſt the contempt of church-cenlures ; 
the practice of cutting down trees in church-yards 
for lay-uſes; for deterring all perſons from violating 
ſuch effects as were ſequeſtered by the biſhop, his 

vicar- 
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vicar-general, and principal official ; and for re- 
forming the abuſe of taking our writs againſt peo- 
ple who were at a diſtance, and entirely ignorant of 
the proſecution. 

When Stratford archbiſhop of Canterbury died, 
Thomas Bradwardin was choſen to ſupply his place 
by the monks of Chriſt-church ; bur the pope ſer 
aſide the election in favour of John Ufford, who 
was ſtrongly recommended by Edward. This pre- 
late dying of the plague before his conſecration, 
the convent re-elected Bradwardin, who was con- 
firmed by his holineſs at Avignon. He was re- 
markable for his learning, piety, and unblemiſhed 
morals, and had acted as confeſſor to Edward, who 
was loth to deprive himſelf of ſuch a ſpiritual di- 
rector, and for that reaſon had at firſt oppoſed his 
promotion. He too died within the year of his 
election, and was ſucceeded by Simon Iſlip, who had 
been ſecretary of ſtate and keeper of the privy-ſeal: 
he affected great auſterity of manners, and pro- 
ceeded ſeverely againſt thoſe eccleſiaſtics who were 
found guilty of the leaſt immorality. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the proviſions which had lately been 
made in favour of the clergy, the archbiſhop com- 
plained in parliament, that many eccleſiaſtics had 
been judged in ſecular courts, without any regard 
to their character; and the lay-nobility and judges 
alledged, that the privileges of the clergy encou- 
raged them in the practice of all manner of vice 
and immorality ; that when a clerk pleading his 
clergy was delivered up to the ſpiritual court, in- 
ſtead of being confined and treated with due ſeve- 
rity, he was ſumptuouſly entertained, and his pri- 
ſor converted into a houſe of pleaſure. Warm de- 
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bates enſued upon this occaſion, but the king inter- 


poling his good offices the affair was compromiſed; 
the privileges of the clergy were confirmed, and 
the archbithop publiſhed a conſtitution touching the 

impri— 
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impriſonment of clerks, which in ſome meaſure 
reformed the abuſe of which the laity had com- 
plained. The old diſpute concerning precedency 
reviving between the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, produced fome animoſity and alterca- 
tion, but was at length referred to the arbitration 
of the king, who decreed, that both prelates might 
carry the croſs within each other's provinces ; but 
that the archbiſhop of York, within two moaths 
after his elevation, ſhould ſend a jewel about 
forty pounds in value, to the cathedral of Canter 
bury, as a teſtimony and acknowledgment of the 
primacy and ſuperiority of that metropolitan. 

A more dangerous quarrel aroſe between the 
townſmen and ſcholars of Oxford, occaſioned by a 
trifling diſpute between a ſtudent and a publican. 
A fray enſuing, the townſman aſſembled his fellow- 
citizens, who were joined by two thouſand people 
from the country: the ſcholars were routed, mur- 
dered, their books and writings deſtroyed, and the 
whole univerſity, except Merton-college, was en- 
tirsly deſerted. Inquiry being made into this affair 
by the king's order, the townſmen were found to 
be the aggreſſors. The biſhop of Lincoln layed the 
city under an interdict; judges were ſent down to 
try the rioters ; and the magiſtrates and high-ſheriff 
of the county were diſcharged from their offices ; 
and both city and univerſity reſigned all their rights, 
privileges, and eſtates into the King's hands, that he 
might diſpoſe of them according to his good plea- 
ſure. The ſcholars were honourably acquitted 
and with reſpect to the townſmen, the king and 
council at Weſtminſter, decreed, that they ſhould 
be fined in two hundred and fifty pounds by way 
of damages; that the effects taken from the ſtu- 
dents ſhould be reſtored; and that thoſe who were 
charged with murder and maiming ſhould give ſe- 
curity for ſtanding trial, Many liberties of the 

city 
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city were granted to the univerſity; and the mayor 
with ſixty-three burgeſſes, were ordered by the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln to repair to St. Mary's altar every 
year, on the tenth of February, and offer ſixty- 
three pence for ſo many maſſes to be ſaid for the 
ſouls of the ſcholars who had been mardered. In 
conſideration of this penance, the interdict was 
taken off, and the ſcholars returned to the univerſity, wooa'san- 
the privileges of which were now greatly enlarged. . Oxon. 
About this period died William Bateman biſhop The archbi- 
of Norwich, a prelate of untainted morals, and an wr rye 
eminent patron of learning ; but ſo rigorous in the — 
performance of his function, that he obliged the lord * 
Morley, a favourite of king Edward, who had ſhot 
ſome of his deer, to do public penance, by walk- j 
ing barefoot with a taper in his hand, through the [ 
city of Norwich to the cathedral, where he aſked 
pardon of the biſhop for his offence. The king 
iſſued a writ, commanding him to diſpenſe with the : 
performance of this penance, but he payed no re- ! 
gard to the mandate; and even refuſed to comply, i 
after the king had ſeized his temporalities. Though =" 
Edward was at firſt provoked at his inflexibilicy, 
he could not help admiring his fortitude, and not only 
reſtored his temporalities, but alſo employed him 
in the management of ſome important itate-affairs. 
He had obtained a bull from pope Clement VI. an- 
nexing to his ſee the firſt fruits of all the vacant 
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benefit es in his dioceſe; and he died at Avignon, ; 
where he chanced to be on an embaſſy to the pope. 5 
In the courſe of the ſame year Fitz Ralph archbi- 4 
ſhop of Armagh in Ireland, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ' 
by oppoſing with great ſpirit the principles of the 5 


Mendicants, whom he accuſed of encroaching upon 
the biſhops and parochial clergy; and of engaging 
in a voluntary vow of beggary, which was contrary 
to the dictates of reaſon and ſcripture, The order 
being in high favour with the pope, procured a ci- ö 
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tation to the archbiſhop, ſummoning him to appear 
before his holineſs at Avignon, to anſwer for the pro- 
poſitions he had advanced. He obeyed the man- 
date, and maintained his aſſertions with great ener- 
gy and learning. He moreover expoſed the igno- 
rance and immorality of the Mendicants, to the 
conviction of all mankind : but they were too hard 
for him in point of intereſt ; and he died at Avig- 
non, without having been able to prevent the con- 

firmation of their privileges. 
Obſtincy During theſe tranſactions, the biſhop of Ely in- 
— volved himſelf in a long train of proſecutions, by 
incurring the king's diſpleaſure. He was convicted 
of having abetted certain incendiaries, who had 
burned ſome houſes belonging to the lady Blanche 
Walke, daughter of the duke of Lancaſ er. The 
cauſe was afterwards reheard upon a commiſſion of 
oyer and terminer ; but the court would not reverſe 
the ſentence, becauſe the record of the former trial 
could not be found. The biſhop being a man of 
an impatient temper, hurried up to court, and re- 
proached the king for denying him juſtice. Edward, 
incenſed at his preſumption, ordered him to be pro- 
ſecuted before the parliament. Though the offence 
was plainly proved, and the other biſhops interceded 
for him on their knees, he refuſed to join in the 
ſupplication; and the king was provoked afreſh 
at the infolence- of his deportment. Immediately 
after this trial, he was proſecuted for harbour- 
ing an aſſaſſin, who had murdered a domeſtic of 
the lady Wake; and, as the parliament was not 
fitting, he was denied the privilege of being tried by 
his peers. He had recourſe to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, deſiring he might be admitted to his 
purgation, by ſwearing himſelf innocent, or by the 
oaths of twelve reſponſible compurgators : but the 
metropolitan being afraid of embroiling himſelf with 
Edward, deciined granting his requeſt, and * 
um 
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him to throw himſelf on the king's mercy. The 
haughty prelate would not ſtoop to this condeſcenſ- 
on, but fled to Avignon, where he intereſted the pope 
ſo warmly in his behalf, that the king's juſtices were 
ſummoned to appear before his holineſs, and give 
an account of their proceedings againſt the biſhop 
of Ely. The judges diſregarding this citation, the 
pope excommunicated their perſons, and layed their 
eſtates under interdict: and the king being unwill- 
ing to break with the court of Avignon, ordered 
his agents to compromiſe the affair; but the biſhop 
died before an accommodation could be effected. 
Archbiſhop Iflip not only reformed the diſcipline 
of the church, by watching over the morals of the 
clergy, and publiſhing ſome wholeſome conſtitu- 
tions againſt the avarice, ſloth, and extravagance of 
eccleſiaſtics, but likewiſe acted up to the dignity of 
his character in defending the liberties of the 
church, and puniſhing delinquents without reſpect 
of perſons. He oppoſed the prince of Wales, who 
had ſeized the temporalities of the ſee of St. David's 
during a vacancy, and even obliged him to give 
them up. The counteſs of Kent after her huſband's 
death had taken the veil, but afterwards becomin 
enamoured of a French gentleman, called Euſtace 
Abricourt, ſhe married him in private. Though 
the archbiſhop did not difſolve the marriage, he 
impoſed ſevere corporal penance upon the parties; 
and obliged them to undergo them literally without 
any commutation, 

At Iſlip's deceaſe William Addington biſhop of 
Wincheſter was choſen as his ſucceſſor; but he de- 


clining the dignity, it was conferred upon Stephen 


Langham biſhop of Ely, and at that time chancellor 
of England. Immediately after his elevation, 
when the war with France was renewed, the king 
publiſhed an order, requiring all the prelates to 
appear perſonally in defence of the realm, in caſe 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


it ſhould be invaded; and take care that their 
tenents, dependents, monks, vicars, curates, and al] 
other perſons appertaining to holy church, ſhould 
be prepared with arms to take the field againſt the 
enemy. Langham had not enjoyed. his dignity 
above one year, when the king ſeized his tempo- 
ralities for having accepted a cardinal's hat without 
his knowledge. He ſubmitted to the king's plea- 
ſure ; and after having for ſome time lived a private 


life at Oxford, retired to Avignon, where he was. 


Wittleſey 
promoted to 
the ſee of 
Canterbury. 


Johnſon's 
Canons, 


created biſhop of Præneſte, though he did not long 
ſurvive his promotion. He was ſucceeded by Wil⸗ 
liam Wittleſey, a prelate of an inoffenſive character, 
who minded little elſe than the exerciſe of his pa- 
ſtoral function. At this junEture died John T horsby 
archbiſhop of York, a man of elegance and learn- 
ing, and a profeſſed enemy to the Friars Mendicant, 
an order which was by this time become a public 
nuſance to the kingdom : he was a benefactor to 
the cathedral of York, and publiſhed a ſet of 
dioceſan conſtitutions which are ſtil] extant, The 
proviſions made againſt papal encroachments were 
ſo ill executed, that foreigners engroſſed all the beſt 
livings in England; and the freedom of eccleſial- 
tical elections was almoſt utterly deſtroyed. Ed- 
ward had made repeated remonſtrances to the 
pope on this ſubject, but received no ſatisfaction ; 
fo that the nation was filled with clamour and diſ- 
content. The king iſſued a writ, to inquire into 
the number and value of the benefices in England 
poſſeſſed by foreigners ; and an incredible number 
appeared to be in the hands of aliens, and even of 
ſuch as were non-reſident. Deputies were ſent to 
the court of Avignon to complain of this uſurpa- 
tion, and defire the pope to deſiſt from his provi- 
ſions and reſervations ; but they trifled away their 
time in ſuch a manner, that the parliament began 


to think there was a colluſion between the pope * 
2 the 


4 


or Tut: CHURCH. 


the miniſtry. They preſented a ſtrong remon- 


ſtrance to the king, complaining, that all the papal 
power in England was exerted to the diſadvantage 


of the kingdom; and, that the immenſe ſums it 
yearly payed to the pope were employed to ſupport 


the enemies of the nation ; that there was ſcarce one 
cardinal in the conclave who did not poſſeſs livings 
in England, yet all of them adhered to the ene- 
mies of the country : they therefore inſiſted upon a 
law, by which baniſhment ſhould be inflicted upon 
all thoſe who ſupported the pope in his claim upon 


reſervations of benefices and proviſions. When A. c. 13751 


Wittleſey died the election fell upon Adam Eaſton, 
a cardinal, who had long reſided at the papal court, 
and was equally diſagreeable to the people and the 
king. Gregory XI. who had lately ſucceeded pope 
Urban, reſolved to improve this miſunderſtanding 
between Edward and the monks of Canterbury 
and propoſed, that Simon Sudbury ſhould be tran- 
flared from the dioceſe of London to the ſee of 
Canterbury, without paying any regard to the 
monkifꝰ election, which he looked upon as an ob- 
ſtruction to the papal power in England. Edward 
inadvertently embraced this inſidious propoſal ; and 
Sudbury, otherwiſe Tibbald, was conſecrated me- 
tropolitan, contrary to the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, who had no other objection to his perſon but 
the manner in which he was elevated to that dignity. 
He was ſucceeded in the fee of London by Cour- 
tenay, ſon to the earl of Devonſhire, a prelate of 
uncommon ſpirit and capacity. 


By this time Wicliff began to diſtinguiſh himſelf Account of 


by his doctrines, under the protection of the duke lift. 


of Lancaſter, who had provided for him in the 
rectory of Lutterworth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln. 
He is ſaid to have quarrelled with a monk about 


| the rectorſhip of Canterbury college in Oxford; 


his antagoniſt being ſupported by the archbiſhop 
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and the monks of Canterbury, the diſpute was ap- 
pealed to the pope, who decided it againſt Wicliff, 
and thenceforward became the object of his implaca- 
ble revenge. This ſeems to be no more than a mali- 
cious imputation forged by Wicliff's enemies; for 
he had avowed his tenets, andeven made ſome pro- 
ſelytes in England before the date of this contention. 
He maintained that the bread and wine in the eu- 
chariſt was not the real ſubſtance, but only a type 
of Chriſt's body: that the church of Rome is not 
fupreme over all other churches : and, that Chriſt 
did not give greater power to Peter than to the reſt 
of the apoſtles : that a lay-patron may lawfully and 
meritoriouſly diveſt a degenerate church of her 
temporalities : that the goſpel is ſufficient for re- 
gulating the life and morals of every chriſtian : and 
that all other rules of ſanctity add no more per- 
fection to the goſpel than whiteneſs adds to a wall: 
that neither the pope, nor any chriſtian prelate, 
ought to puniſh or confine delinquents ; but that 
every individual ſhould do whatſoever ſeemed good 
in his own eyes, until he is apprehended by the 
civil magiſtrate. Wicliff and his followers affected 
a remarkable auſterity in their way of living, which 
impreſſed the vulgar with an bigh opinion of their 
ſanity z and the doctrine in favour of lay-patrons 
was ſo agreeable to the nobility in general, who 
wanted to humble the clergy, that he ſoon num- 
bered a vaſt multitude of common people, and 
ſome of the moſt powerful lords of the kingdom, 
among his converts. The pope being informed of 
his tenets and ſuccels, ſent a bull, directed to the 
metropolitan of Canterbury and the biſhop of Lon- 
don, requiring them to ſeize and ſecure the perſon 
of this arch- heretic; and they, unwilling to pro- 
ceed at once to extremities, contented themſelves 
with ſummoning him to a ſynod convened at St. 


A. e 177+ Paul's in London. Thither he went, accompanied 


by 
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by his two chief patrons, the duke of Lancaſter and 
the lord Piercy, who inſiſted upon Wiclifl's being 
ſeated, although he appeared as a delinquent; and 
endeavoured to intimidate the biſhop of London, by 
unmanly threats and boiſterous language, which 
excited no paſſion but contempt in that ſpirited 
prelate, who knew he had nothing to fear from 
their reſentment, while he retained his popularity. 
The lower claſs of people in London had not yet 
imbibed the doctrines of Wicliff, whom they were 
taught to deteſt as an impious heretic; and being 
warmly attached to the perſon of the biſhop, they 
had crouded the ſtreets in ſuch a manner, = the 
duke of Lancaſter could hardly get admittance. 


When they underſtood that the diſpute began to 


grow warm between him and the prelate, and were 
informed that Lancaſter had even threatened to pull 
him out of the church by the hair of the head, 
they immediately took the alarm, and grew ſo ob- 
ſtreperous, that the duke and lord Piercy, with 
their favourite Wicliff, were fain to retreat in a 
hurry ; though the ſynod inflicted no other pu- 
niſhment but that of impoſing ſilence upon this new 
apoſtle. 
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A. e. 1977, 7 HE N Edward III. reſigned his breath, 
— his grandſon and ſucceſſor Richard II. had 
— of not yet attained the tenth year of his age; 
LI U 


and, as his uncle John of Ghent had all the power 
of England in his hands, he might, in imitation of 
ſeveral princes who had aſcended the Engliſh throne, 
have ſet aſide the lineal heir without the leaſt diffi- 
culty, had he been really infected with that ambi- 
tion of reigning which had been fixed as an impu- 
tation upon his character. This charge he owed to 
the reſentment of the monks and clergy, who hated 
him as the protector of Wicliff. He had, more- 
over, acquired a great number of enemies by the 
mo arrogance, and iraſcibility of his temper ;z and 
ewas particularly deteſted by the citizens of 1 
on 
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don for the vengeance he had taken on account of 4: ©. 1377. 
the late inſurrection. We can hardly ſuppoſe that 
he was intimidated from purſuing his deſigns upon 
the crown by the ſenſe of the nation, which adored 
the young Richard, both for his perſonal beauty 
and accompliſhments, and for the ſake of his fa- 
ther, whoſe memory they revered, even to a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm. The duke of Lancaſter was 
naturally bold and confident ; and upon all occa- 
ſions expreſſed the utmoſt contempt for the people: 
nor, indeed, could he have had any juſt cauſe of 
apprehenſion from their enmity, while all the places 
of ſtrength in the kingdom were occupied by his 
creatures, and all the veteran officers at his de- 


votion. 

On the very day of Edward's death, John Phil- The French 
pot, with the principal citizens of London, deputed nei 
by the common council, repaired to Kingiton upon England, 

Thames, where the young king then reſided, and im- 
plored his favour and protection to the city of Lon- 
don, expreſſing their concern at his being removed 
ſo far from the capital, and aſſuring him they would 
venture their lives and fortunes for his ſervice. They 
concluded their addreſs with a petition, that he would 
take up his refidence in the city, and put a ſtop to 
the proſecutions which had been ſet on foot by the 
duke of Lancaſter. Their requeſt was granted, 
and all differences compromiſed by commiſſioners 
ſent to London for that purpoſe; and, Richard the 
very next day made a magnificent entry into Lon- 
don, attended by the dukes of Lancaſter and Brit- 
tany, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, the earls of Marche and Warwick, with 
many other noblemen. The duke ſtill continued 
at the head of the adminiſtration, and iſſued out 
orders for guarding the coaſt, erecting new keacons 
at convenient places, for the purpole of giving the 
alarm in caſe the kingdom thould be invaded, and 
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A. C. 1377. even for arraying the clergy for the defence of their 


Walfing. 
Rymer. 


Froiſſart. 
Richard is 


crowned at 
Weſtmin- 
Ker, 


country. Theſe precautions were highly neceſſary; 
for the French having equipped a navy, and being 
reinforced by the fleet of Caſtile, ſcoured the chan- 
nel, landed at Haſtings, ravaged the Iſle of Wight, 
and layed the country under grievous contributions, 
Then they made a fruitleſs attempt upon Winchel- 
ſey, and were prevented from landing at South- 
ampton by the earl of Arundel, who had aſſembled 
the militia : they afterwards ſent aſhore ſome troops 
in Suſſex, where they defeated and took the prior 
of Lewes; but they were in their turn repulſed by 
the abbot of Battel. Nevertheleſs, they kept the 
whole coaſt in alarm, and interrupted commerce in 
ſuch a degree, that no ſhip would venture to quit 
her harbour for fear of falling into the hands of 
the enemy. While Charles thus aſſerted the ſove- 
reignty of the narrow ſea, his arms were equally ſuc- 
ceſsful at land. The duke of Burgundy and the 
marechal Blainville beſieged and took the town of 
Ardres; then they reduced and new fortified Ard- 
wick and Vauclingen, in order to be a check upon 
the garriſon of Calais. Another body of forces, 
under the command of the duke of Anjou and the 
marechal Sancerre, was detached into Gaſcony, 
where they inveſted Bergerac, and ſent John de 
Buell to bring up the artillery from La Reole. Sir 
Thomas Felton the Engliſh governor cf Aquitaine, 
aſſembling ſome troops, reſolved to intercept the 
artillery and cut in pieces the detachment ; but the 
duke of Anjou being informed of this deſign, found 
means to reinforce De Bueil, who gave battle to the 
Engliſh ; and Felton was defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner. 

It was in the midſt of theſe hoſtilities that Rich- 
ard ſucceeded to the throne of England, which he 
aſcended without the leaſt oppoſition ; and the ce- 
remony of his coronation was fixed for the _—_ 
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J CCC 73 
; day of July. Mean while he created his favourite 4. C. 137. 
uncle Thomas of Wodeſtoke conſtable of England; 
during the minority of the earl of Hereford, who 
= was entitled to that office by hereditary right. The 
duke of Lancaſter at the ſame time layed claim to 
ſeveral offices on the day of coronation, in right of 
his deceaſed wife Blanche; as earl of Leiceſter, he 
claimed the dignity of lord high-ſteward of Eng- 
land; as duke of Lancaſter, he had a right to carry 
the ſword of ſtate called Curtana; and as earl of 
Lincoln, to be the king's carver. Theſe preten- 
ſions being examined in council, were found juſt, 
and allowed accordingly ; and then he fat by the 
king's commiſſion as ſteward of England, to exa- 
mine the claims of other noblemen, who pretended 
right to perform different functions at that ſolem- 
nity. On the eve of the coronation the king rode 
= with a pompous cavalcade through the ſtreets of 
London from the Tower to his palace at Weſtmin- 
ſter. Next day he walked from thence in proceſ- 
ſion to the abbey-church at Weſtminſter ; and, aſ- 
cending a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe, took the 
uſual oath, which was adminiſtered accordingly by 
the archbiſhop, who afterwards proceeded to the ce- 
remony of unction and coronation. Then the pre- 
lates began to celebrate high-maſs, and during that IE, 
ſervice the king received the homage of all the lay- ; 
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nobility : divine worſhip being performed, they re- 
turned to the palace, and ſpent the remainder of 
the day in feaſting and joy. On this occaſion the Rer. 
king created his uncle Thomas, earl of Bucking- 
ham; Henry lord Piercy, earl of Northumberland; 
John of Mowbray, earl of Nottingham; and Guich- 
ard d' Angle, earl of Huntingdom. The biſhops 
of London and Sarum, the earls of Marche and 
Arundel, the lords Latimer and Cobham, Roger 
Beauchamp and Richard Stafford, banerets ; John 
Knyvet, Ralph Ferrers, John Devreux, and Hugh 
Se- 
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Segrave, knights batchelors, were by the aſſent and 
advice of the prelates and lords aſſembled at this ſo- 
lemnity, appointed with the chancellor and trea- 
ſurer members of the king's council, at the head 
of which was John duke of Lancaſter, who had 
hitherto engroſſed the whole adminiſtration; but, 
now either diſliking theſe new affociates, or think- 
ing it prudent to reſign an office which might 
expoſe him further to the envy of his cotempora- 
ries and the odium of the people, he declined bear- 
ing any ſhare in the miniſtry, and retired to his 
caſtle of Kenilworth, after having declared, that in 
caſe his aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted, he would at- 
tend the king, and employ his whole power and 
influence in promoting his honour and advantage. 

A parliament being called about Michaelmas, to 
concert meaſures for oppoſing the progreſs of the 
French, the commons would not give their opini- 
ons on the ſubject of their deliberations, without 
the advice and aſſiſtance of the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, a committee of four biſhops, tour earls, and as 
many barons, whom they nominated for that pur- 
poſe; and the king who was preſent aſſented to the 
propoſal. Then the duke falling upon his knees 
before his majeſty, deſired he might be excuſed from 
aſſiſting at the conference, as the commons had 
traduced his character, and ſuſpected him of hav- 
ing formed deſigns which amounted to high-treaſon, 
He proteſted his own innocence in the molt ſolemn 
manner; and declared, that if any perſon would 
openly charge him with high-treaſon, difloyalty, 
or any action prejudicial to the realm, he was ready 
to prove the falſity and malice of the accutation, 
either in ſingle combat, or in any other manner 
that the king or lords ſhould direct. The prelates 
and lords ſtanding up as one man, interrupted him in 
his harrangue, proteſting, they could not imagine any 


perſon upon earth would advance ſuch a malicious 
| Charge; 


e 


charge; and the commons alledged, that in chuſ- 4: C. 1377: 


ing him as the principal counſellor, they had clearly 
maniſeſted their opinion of his honour. The duke 
having repreſented the evil conſequences of ſuch re- 
ports as might create jealouſies between the king 
and his beſt ſubjects, declared, that he forgave the 
authors of ſuch ſlander, but expreſſed a deſire that 
a law ſhould be made againit the inventors and pro- 
pagators of defamation. The commons, conſider- 
ing the ſituation of the kingdom, and the minority 
of the king, propoſed, that certain perſons of un- 
blemiſhed morals and undoubted capacity ſhould 
be appointed in parliament, as the king's conſtant 
counſellors, to act in the adminiſtration, with the 
great officers of the crown, and direct the applica- 
tion of the money granted for the proſecution of the 
French war. Nine perſons were accordingly choſen 
by the lords, and {worn of the council: their truſt 
was limited to one year, during which they were 
abſolutely prohibited from receiving any grant of 
lands, rent, eicheat, ward, or marriage. The com- 
mons likewiſe petitioned, that the parliament ſhould 
appoint the ſervants of his majeſty ; that the charges 
of the houſhold ſhould be borne 'by the revenue of 
the crown; and, that the ſupplies granted for the 
war ſhould be applied for that purpoſe only. The 
lords declined joining in this motion, becauſe they 
thought it unreaſonable to place any ſervants about 
the king's perſon but ſuch as he himſelf ſhould ap- 
ones and with regard to the expences of the 

ouſhold they promiſed to confer with the great 
officers, and inquire whether or not they might be 
honourably defrayed by the crown-revenue. The 
next requeſt of the commons was, that during the 
king's minority, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief- 
juſtices, and other officers of the crown, ſhould be 
appointed by parliament; but this motion was 
likewiſe oppoſed by the lords, who aſſumed to them- 
ſelves 
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4. C. 1377- ſelves the right of nominating the counſellors, 

chancellor, and ſteward of the houſhold, and in- 

ſiſted upon leaving the other officers to the king's 

choice, with the advice and aſſent of his council. 

Notwithſtanding this oppoſition on the part of the 

lords, the commons voted a conſiderable lupply for 
t 


the defence of the kingdom, on condition, that the 
money ſhould be depoſited in the hands of two truſ- 
tees; and John Philpot and William Walworth 
merchants in London were appointed for that of- 
fice. Having granted this aid, they thought they 
had a right to demand that the evil counſellors 
placed about the Jate king ſhould be removed, and 
their poſts beſtowed upon perſons of good morals 
and integrity. Several officers were diſplaced in 
conſequence of this petition ; but they did not ſuc- 
ceed in another, requeſting, that a parliament ſhould 
be convened once a year to regulate the affairs of 
the nation, and determine thoſe cauſes about which 
the judges were divided in their opinions. In this 
aſſembly Sir Richard Leſcrop ſteward of the houſ- 
hold impeached Alice Perrers for a breach of the 
ordinance which had been made expreſsly againſt her 
in the laſt parliament. She was accuſed of having 
procured the pardon of Lyons, and an order to re- 
voke the commiſſion of Sir Nicholas Dagworth, 
who had been appointed to inſpect the adminiſtra- 
tion of her own huſband William de Windfor, in 
Ireland, She made no defence, nor did ſhe appear 
in perſon or by proxy; the duke of Lancaſter, 
though one of the committee appointed to examine 
to the affair, condeſcended to give evidence in 
this cauſe. She was condemned to baniſnment, and 
all her eſtate forfeited ; but in the next parliament 
ſhe obtained a reviſion of the trial and a reverſion 
of the ſentence, together with a full pardon to her- 
ſelf and huſband. This affair being diſcuſſed, the 
commons made remonſtrances againſt papal uſur- 
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pation in proviſions, the admiſſion of aliens into 4. C. 1377. 
benefices, and the commutation of penance for . pan. 
money. 

Immediately after this feſſion broke up, the duke The Scots 
of Lancaſter, on pretence of taking meaſures for eric. 
the defence of the kingdom and annoyance of the 
enemy, demanded an order from the lords of the 
council, to withdraw the money from the hands 
of the two truſtees ; and his defire being complied 
with, he engaged in the ſervice nine large ſhips of 
Bayonne, with which he attacked a fleet of French 
merchantmen, and took fourteen veſſels laden with 
wine. At the ſame time alderman Philpot equip- 
ped a ſmall armament at his own expence; and 
failing in queſt of one Mercer a Scotiſh mariner, 
who had greatly interrupted the navigation on the 
| northern coaſts of England, engaged and took 
ham, together with fifteen Spaniſh ſhips which had 
| | 


entered into his ſervice. This exploit, though uni- 
verſally applauded by the people, gave umbrage. 
to the government; and Philpot was ſummoned 
i before the council-board, where he received a re- 
r primand for having undertaken ſuch an expedition 
; | contrary to law; but in reſpect of his character, 
. and the ſervice he had done the nation, he was no 
1 7 farther queſtioned on the ſubject. The Scots not 
only committed depredations on the fea, but com- 


1 menced hoſtilities at land, notwithſtanding a truce 
r | which had been lately concluded between the two 
þ F kingdoms. They found means to ſurpriſe the town 
fo | and caſtle of Berwick ; though this adventure was 
n atchieved by a ſmall number of free-booters, who 
d had no commiſſion from the government of Scor- 
* land; and the Scotriſh earl of Marche offered to 
n | aſſiſt the earl of Northumberland, in reducing the 
r- place under the Engliſh dominion. The earl of 
e Northumberland, aſſembling a body of ten thou - 
r- land men, marched to Berwick, and ſummoning; 
on 
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A. C. 1578. the caſtle to ſurrender, Ramſay who commanded 
the garriton, anſwered, that the place had been taken 
by virtue of a commiſſion from the king of France, 
in whoſe name he would defend it to the laſt ex- 
tremity. An aſſault was immediately given; and 
the place being taken, every Scot was put to the 
ſword. The earl, ſuſpecting that the Scottiſh mi- 
niſtry connived at Ramſay's adventure, refolved to 
chaſtiſe them for their inſincerity; and being join- 
ed by the earl of Nottingham, the lords Lacy, 
Neville, and Stratford, he began his march to- 
wards Melroſs. Sir Thomas Muſgrave, being de- 
tached with ſix hundred men to reconnoitre the 
country, fell into an ambuſh layed by the earl of 
Douglas, who routed and took him priſoner, and 
ouarded the paſſes in ſuch a manner, that Piercy 
thought proper to deſiſt from his enterprize, and 

Rymer: return to England. | 

The cuke During thele petty operations in the North the duke 

of Lancaſter . . 

invacs Of Lancaſter was employed in making great prepa- 

Brittany. rations for invading the dominions of the French 
king, who had by this time reduced all the places 
belonging to the king of Navarre in Normandy, 
except Cherbourg, which was defended by an Eng- 
liſh garriſon. Charles of France had detected a 
plot, in which the king of Navarre had contrived 
to poiſon him. A domeſtic belonging to that prince, 
in the ſervice of his two ſons, who reſided as hoſta- 
ges in Paris, was employed to be perpetrator of this 
ſcheme, and being apprehended, at once confeſſed 
the particulars: the ſecretary of the king of Na- 
varre, being afterwards taken and put to the tor- 
ture, confirmed the other's confeſſion, and both 
were executed as traitors. The king of Navarre 
was ſtripped of Normandy, and all the dominions 
he held of France; and the king of Caſtile fell upon 
Navarre, where he gained ſeveral conſiderable ad- 
vantages. The duke of Lancaſter having * 

118 


h's fleet and forces, ſet ſail about the end of July “. ©. 1378. 
for St. Malo, which was then in poſſeſſion of the 
French, and took or deſtroyed a fleet of French 
and Spaniſh veſſels, lying laden with wine and other 
commodities in the harbour : then landing his forces 
he inveſted the city, which was defended by a brave 
officer, at the head of a numerous garriſon. The 
conſtable of France being then in Brittany, advan- 
ced with ſixteen thouſand choice troops, and en- 
camped within fight of the Engliſh, from whom 
he was divided by a rivulet. The duke of Lan- 
caſter endeavoured to provoke him to battle ; 
which he ſtudiouſly avoided, in obedience to the or- 
der he had received ; but he poſted himſelf in fuch 
a manner, that the beſiegers could not carry on 
their aſſaults without a dangerous interruption from 
his army, which he kept always in readineſs to 
ſeize every advantage. At length the garriſon made 
a furious ſally, in which they deſtroyed the works, 
and killed a great number of the beſiegers; a di- 
ſaſter which the duke imputed to the want of vigi- 
lance and conduct in the earl of Arundel, who 
commanded that night in the trenches. The Eng- 
liſh being diſpirited by this check, as well as by 
the vivacity of the conflable, by whom they were 
inceſſantly harraſſed, and the winter approaching, 
it was reſolved, in a council of war, that the troops 
ſhould be reimbarked; and the French allowed 
them to retire without moleſtation. 

While the duke of Lancaſter was engaged in this Frort6 of 
fruitleſs expedition, the reigning king of Caſtile in Brian; 
blocked up the harbour of Bayonne, with a fleet of **! Gui- 
two hundred veſſels, and landing twenty thouſand © 
men inveſted the city, in revenge tor the aſſiſtance 
it had lately given to the Engliſh; but the king of 
Portugal threatening to invade Caſtile, the ſeaſon 
of the year being pretty far advanced, an epidemi- 
cal difeaſe having broke out among the Caſtilian 

5 troops, 
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4. c. 1378. troops, and the citizens making a gallant defence, 


Remarkable 
adventure of 
the count of 


Denia, 


he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, and re- 
turn to his own dominions. In Normandy the 
duke of Berry undertook the ſiege of Cherbourg. 
defended by Sir Robert Rouſe, who compelled him 
to raiſe it with diſgrace and damage, after having 
taken Oliver du Gueſclin, brother to the conſtable 
of France, while he reconnoitred the avenues at the 
head of a conſiderable detachment. Rouſe was 
afterwards recalled to England, and the com- 
mand of Cherbourg given to Sir Robert Harle- 
ſton, a gallant officer, who had the good for- 
tune to rout and cut in pieces a body of French 
troops, which he encountered in one of his ex- 
curſions. 

The miſcarriage of the expedition to Brittany, 
which had coſt the nation ſo much treaſure, aug- 
mented the hatred of the people towards the duke 
of Lancaſter, whom they conſidered as the author 
of all theſe ruinous meaſures. The Londoners 
were his inveterate foes; and their enmity had been 
lately inflamed by an incident in which he was 
principally concerned. The count of Denia, a Spa- 
niſn nobleman, taken at the battle of Najara, had 
been permitted to return to his own country, on 
leaving his eldeſt ſon as hoſtage for his ranſom. 
The father happening to die betore the money was 
remitted, and the duke of Lancaſter, who had pre- 
tenſions to the crown of Caſtile, being deſirous of 
making a friend of the young count, who had 
great intereſt in that kingdom, procured an order 
tor his being releaſed without ranſom. Hawley 
and Shakel, the two gentlemen who had taken the 
father in battle, being informed of the duke's in- 
tention, repreſented to the young Caſtilian the in- 
jury they ſhould ſuſtain by his releaſe. He was fo 
well convinced by their arguments, that he reſolved 
to ſacrifice his liberty to his honour, and * 
ately 
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ately diſappeared. Several perſons were confined * C. 1378. 

in the Tower, on ſuſpicion of having been acceſſary 

to his eſcape; and at length a warrant was granted 

againſt Hawley and Shakel, who took refuge in 

Weſtminſter- abbey, from whence they could not 

be drawn, either by threats or intreaties. The 

king, at his uncle's requeſt, ordered Sir Allan de 

Boxhul, with fifty men, to bring them out by 

force; and though he found them at divine ſer- 

vice, he commanded his followers to drag them from 

the altar. Hawley and his ſervant were killed, after 

having made a gallant defence; and a prieſt who 

eſpouſed his quarrel ſnared the ſame fate, while Sha- 

kel was taken alive and carried to the Tower. Such 

violation of a ſanctuary was deemed an inexpiable 

offence; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 

five of his ſuffragans, excommunicated the perpe- 

trators. A terrible clamour was raiſed againſt the 

duke of Lancaſter, as the contriver of this impious 

ſacrilege: nevertheleſs he perſiſted in his deſign, 

and perſuaded the king to propoſe to Shakel, that 

if he would produce his priſoner he ſnould have five 

hundred marks in ready money, and enjoy a pen- 

ſion of one hundred for life. Shakel complied with 

this propoſal; and then it appeared, to the aſto- 

niſnment of every body, that the young count Rvmrr. 

ſerved his keeper in the diſguiſe of a page. 1 
The citizens of London had another additional Proceedines 

motive of reſentment againſt the duke of Lancaſter, ttment at 

who was ſuppoſed to have prevailed upon the king ©'oucefter. 

to ſummon the enſuing parliament to meet at Glou- 

ceſter, with a view to mortify the city of London. 

The members being there aſſembled on the twen- 

tieth day of October, Richard Leſcrop, ſteward of 

the houſhold, opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, re- 

preſenting the danger to which the nation was ex- 

poſed from the enemies that ſurrounded it, and the 

conlicerable ſupplies neceſſary to ſecure Calais; 
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A. c. 1378. and Breſt, which, by a treaty with the duke of Bre- 
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tagne, was depoſited in the hands of the Engliſh, 
as well as Cherbourg; and for the defence of Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne, which were threatened by the 
duke of Anjou and the king of Caftile. The com- 
mons ſuſpecting that part of the late ſubſidies had 
been embezzled, or converted to other uſes than 
thoſe for which they were granted, inſiſted upon 
knowing in what manner thoſe ſums had been ex- 
pended, and who were intended to fill the great of. 


fices of ſtate for the enſuing year, according to the 


* ordinance of the laſt parliament. Leſcrop anſwered, 


in the king's name, that although no account of 
ſubſidies or other grants had ever been made to the 
commons, William Walworth, in conjunction with 
ſome members of the council, ſhould lay before 
them an account of the receipts and diſburſements, 
but that ſuch condeſcenſion ſhould not be drawn 
into precedent. He told them, that the officers of 
ſtate had been choſen by the advice of the lords, 
and the king would appoint the privy counſellors 
according to his own judgment; but if the com- 
mons found any thing defective either in the laws 
or the adminiſtration, they might repreſent it in 
the uſual form of petition; and their grievances 
ſhould be redreſſed. Then they defired a copy of 
the enrolment of the laſt ſubſidy, that they might 
deliberate upon the ſubje& ; and this requeſt being 
granted as a ſpecial favour, they took exceptions 
to the ſum of ſix and forty thouſand pounds ex- 
pended upon fortreſſes abroad, which they alledged 
ought to have been maintained out of the king's 


own revenue and patrimonial eſtate. After theſe 
deliberations, the parliament granted a conſiderable 


aid on wool and leather, beſides an additional duty 
upon merchandize for one year; but this was in 
the next ſeſſion revoked, and in lieu of it, a poll. 
tax layed upon all orders of men throughout the 
kingdom. : The 
3 
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The nation was now animated with the keeneſt . ©7373. 
reſentment againſt France, which had preſumed to dee e 
inſult her late conquerors. An Engliſh fleet from filcates Brit- 
Rye and Winchelſzy ſcoured the channel in their * 
turn, and even made deſcents upon the coaſt of 
Normandy, where they took and plundered the 
towns of Port St. Pierre and Willet, and raiſed 
contributions on the adjacent country. Sir Hugh 
Calverly, governor of Calais, pillaged the great 
fair at Stapal, burned the ſuburbs of St. Omer, 
and ſurpriſed a great convoy of proviſion and am- | 
munition, deſigned for the town of Ardres. This“ c. 2570 
gallant officer was recalled from his government, 
and together with Sir Thomas Piercy, created ad- 
miral of England, in which ſtation he acted with 
his uſual vigilance, bravery, and conduct, ſo as to 
interrupt the enemy's trade; while the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, who ſuccerded him in the government of 
Calais, took every opportunity of harralling the 

French by land. By this time the important for- 
treſs of Auray, the laft inland place poſſeſſed by the 
duke of Brittany, was reduced by the French forces ; 
ſo that after having conſigned Breſt to Richard, in 
exchange for an eſtate in England, he had aban- 
1 doned his own country, and become altogether a 
& Britiſh ſubject. Charles king of France having 
made himſelf maſter of the whole dutchy, except 


— the town of Breſt, . which he had in vain attempted 

. ©” reduce, reſolved to confiſcate the whole province, 

4 and re- annex it to the dominion of France. For lu 
„ Ws purpole he ſummoned all the peers to attend ts | 
e the parliament at Paris, where, by a ſolemn decree, 1 
i: John de Montfort was pronounced a traitor, and 709 0ectzres 

oo the dutchy of Bretagne forfeited, and re- united to traitor. 

- 8 the crown of France. 

11. This ſentence was extremely difagreeable even to Therobility 

ne thoſe lords of Brittany who had been hitherto at- jigunes ar 


tached to the intereſt of Charles. He had not con- the French 
| ” | King; 
G 2 ſulted 
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invite their 
duke to re- 
turn to his 

deminions. 


a general promiſe of croſſing the ſea with the firſt fa- 


of France had ſent commiſſaries into Bretagne to ex 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ſulted them on this occaſion; and when he afterward: 
ſent for them to court, and tried to cajole them with 
promiſes of favour ; they loudly complained of his 
having proceeded to ſuch extremities without their 
concurrence, refuſed to put his troops in poſſeſſion 
of their caſtles, for the defence of the country againſt 
the attempts of the Engliſh and Montfort, and re. 
tiring to Brittany, engaged in aſſociations to main- 
tain their liberties againſt all encroachment. They 
even renounced all dependence upon the crown of 
France, and ſent a deputation to England, inviting 
their duke to return to his own dominions, where 
they would ſupport him with their lives and for. 
tunes. John could not help diſtruſting the ſincerity of 
this profeſſion made by people who had ſo long acted 
as his open enemies; and diſmiſſed the deputies, with 


vourable opportunity. Before they returned the king 


ecute the ſentence of confiſcation ; and at the ſame 
time letters-patent were publiſhed, confirming all the 
privileges of the nobility. But even this indulgence 
could not induce them to ſubmit; and the French 
government was ſo odious to the people, that the 
commiſſaries, being denied admittance into Nantes 
and other places, were obliged to return to Anjou, 
without having executed their commiſſion. A wat 
being the immediate conſequence of this oppoſition, 
the eſtates of Brittany ſent a folemn invitation in 
writing, under the ſeals of the principal nobility, 
to the duke, preſſing him to return without delay; 
and afluring him, that all the barons and the mol 
conſiderable towns of the province would declare 
for him at his landing. John, at length convinced! 
their attachment, embarked at Southampton, will 
Sir Robert Knolles and a ſmall body of troops; and 
landing at Solidor, in the neighbourhood of &. 


Malo, was received with joyful acclamation. Di 
| nal, 
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nan, Rennes, and Vannes, opened their gates to *: 373. 
their ſovereign : he was joined by almoſt the whole 
nobleſſe of the province; the Bretons in the French 
ſervice deſerted to him in ſuch numbers, that Charles 
diſmiſſed all that remained, becauſe he could not 
depend upon their fidelity. By theſe the duke's army 
was conſiderably reinforced : towns and fortreſſes 
daily declared in his favour z nor could the forces 
under the duke of Bourbon and conſtable Du 
Gueſclin prevent this almoſt univerſal defection. 
In this emergency the duke of Anjou, advaneing 
to the frontiers of Brittany, endeavoured to conci- 
liate the affection of the natives, by promiſes of fa- 
vour and profeſſions of good-will; and a negotia- 
tion was ſet on foot, but France till inſiſting upon 
Brittany's being united to the crown, the confe- 
rences proved ineffectual. 

The conſtable adviſed the king of France to par- 
don the duke of Bretagne, and detach him by dint 
of kind offices from his dependence upon England. 
In that caſe he might engage the hardy ſoldiers of 
that province in his ſervice, and employ his whole 
force in the reduction of Guienne, where the Eng- 
liſh had lately retaken ſeveral places of importance. 
Charles was inclined to follow this advice ; but in 

the mean time he ſent Gueſclin with an army to 
check the progreſs of the Engliſh in that province. 
Hie undertook the ſiege of Chateauneuf, which was 
| gallantly defended; and in the courſe of the ope- 
rations he fell ſick and died, juſt when the garriſon 
was on the point of demanding a capitulation. The Pexth of © 
French king had, by means of this great officer, be- Goefe in 
gun to tamper with Montfort, who was not averſe 
to an accommodation; but the death of the con- 
ſtable, and the duke's expectation of ſuccours from 
England, rendered the treaty abortive. A conſi- 
derable armament was actually intended for his aſ- 
ſiſtance: but, a war breaking out between the 
| G 3 count 
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A. c. 1359. count of Flanders and his ſubjects, the Flemings 
did not purchaſe ſuch quantities of wool as they 
uſed to employ ; ſo that the ſubſidy granted upon 
that commodity fell ſhort of expectation, and the 
number of troops deſtined for Brittany was cur- 
tailed. Nevertheleſs, Sir John Arundel fer ſail in 
December for that dutchy with a body of forces; 
but, being overtaken by a ſtorm, his fleet was dif. 
perſed and he himſelf periſhed. Such was the dif. 
treſs of the government, that the king was obliged 
to pawn his jewels to raiſe money for this purpoſe, 
though no proviſion was made for paying the gar- 

Walſng. riſons of Cherbourg, Calais, and the borders of 

roillart, SY 
Scotland. * = 

in parlia= To remove theſe neceſſities, and provide for the 

ment. expence of the enſuing campaign, a Parliament was 
called at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion opened by a 
ſpeech from the chancellor, Who encouraged the 
commons to explain their grievances; and gave 
them to underſtand that the king had ordered his 
great officers and others of his council to lay before 
them an account of the money received from the 
laſt ſubſidy, and of the manner in which had been 
diſburſed. The commons, impatient under their 
burchenſome taxes, and diſliking the conduct and 
oeconomy of the council, moved that the king 
might be of age, and take upon himſelf the admi- 
niſtration, under the direction of the chancellor, 
treaſurer, privy-ſeal, chamberlain, and fleward of 
the houſhold, who ſhould be appointed by parlia- 
ment. Though this requeſt was denied, they ob- 
tained a renewal of a commiſſion, which in the laſt 
ſeſſion had been granted to ſeveral prelates and 
noblemen, impowering them to examine into the 
ſtate of the revenue, the expences of the king's 
houſhold, the management of the war, and the 
conduct of officers. John Imperiale the Genoeſe 


ambaſſador having been murdered in the ſtreets of 
Lon- 
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London, both houſes joined in declaring the perpetra- 
tors guilty of high-treaſon. The power of juſtices 
of the peace was lodged in a new commiſſion : a 
ſtatute was enacted againſt papal proviſions, in con- 
ſequence of the rapzcious conduct of pope Urban, 
who had lately beitowed the archdeaconry of Bath 
vpon-the cardinal of Cifteron, a profeſſed enemy of 
the Engliſh, gratified another with the priory of 
Deerhurft, and granted a great number of proviſi- 
ons to foreigners, in violation of the agreement be- 
tween the late king and this pontiff's predeceſſor. 
After having made theſe regulations, the parliament 
voted a conſiderable aid, and continued the ſubſidy 
on wool lor a year longer. 

Theſe ſupplies, rogether with a tenth given by 
the clergy, enabled the miniſters to equip a new 
armament for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Brittany. 
Thomas of Wodeſtoke earl of Buckingham was 
appointed commander in chief of the army, which 
conſiſted of three thouſand archers, as many men at 
arms with their followers, and a numerous body of 
infantry. He was accompanied by the lord Baſſet, 
Sir Thomas Piercy, Sir Hugh Calverly, Sir John 
Harleſton, Sir Robert Knowles, Sir William de 
Windſor, and a great number of young gentlemen, 
who fought an opportunity to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in the ſervice. As the ſhips were not ſufficient to 
tranſport ſuch a numerous army with its neceſſaries 
at once, the general could not ſail directly for Bre- 
tagne; but was obliged to waft over the troops at 
ditferent times from Dover and Sandwich to Calais: 
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A. C. 1380. 


Rot. Parl. 


The earl of 
Bucking- 
ham 
marches 
frem Calais 
into Brit- 
tany. 


and this method, together with ſome other unac- 


countable delays in the miniſtry, detained the ſol - 
diers ſo long upon the coaſt, that numbers were 
obliged to pawn their arms for ſubſiſtence. This 
evil however was remedied by the zeal of ſome 
London merchants, and John Philpot in particular, 
who not only paid the debts of the ſoldiery, and 
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A. C. 1380. redeemed their arms, but alſo hired tranſports to 
convoy them to the continent. The earl of Bucking- 
ham landing at Calais in the latter end of July, tar- 
ried a few days until his army was refreſhed ; and 
then began his march for Brittany. He met with no 
oppoſition in his progreſs, tho? the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Bourbon were poſted with a ſtrong body 
of forces at Troyes. He propoſed to attack them in 
their entrenchments; but they, being unwilling to 
ſtand an attack, retired within the walls of the city. 
Buckingham, having attempted in vain, to provoke 
them to a general engagement, continued his march 
through Sens, from whence he proceeded through 
the Gatinois and Beauce into Le Maine; and paſſed 
the Sarte on the ſixteenth day of September, re- 
markable for the death of Charles V. king of 
France. That prince had lately by his emiſſaries 
excited the jealouſy and ancient prejudice of the 
Bretons againſt the Engliſh, whom they repreſented 
as cruel uſurpers who wanted to make a conqueſt 
of their country ; ſo that the natives looked upon 
them with abhorrence, and the citizens of Nantes 
denied them admittance. John de Montfort, dread- 

ing the conſequence of this animoſity, and believ- 

ing it would be no difficult taſk to effect an ad- 
vantageous accommodation with the miniſtry of 
the young French monarch, as yet a minor, was 
not a little perplexed in his mind with regard to his 
auxiliaries, and heſitated ſome time between grati- 
tude and convenience. In this irreſolution he con- 
tinued, until the Engliſh had entered his dominions, 
and advanced to Chateubourg, between Vitre and 
Rennes, where the earl of Buckingham received a 
folemn deputation of his nobility, who affured him 
their duke would meet him at Rennes ; and excuſed | 
his not having waited upon him ſooner, by repre- ; 
fenting the ill humour of his ſubjects, with whom ; 
he was. obliged to keep meaſures, This was 101 
| | ally 
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ally the caſe; for, when the earl arrived at Rennes, . C. 1380. 

he and a few of his attendants only were ſuffered to 

enter the place; nor did the duke as yet appear. 

He met him however at Mezieres, and frankly 

owned himſelf reſtricted by the malevolence and 

diſaffection of his people, over whom he had no 

influence. He profeſſed the deepeſt ſenſe of obli- 

gation to the court of England, and vowed eternal 

attachment to the intereſt of a country which had 

afforded him an aſylum in his diſtreſs; but his au- | 
thority was not eſtabliſhed, his people were averſe {8 
to the Engliſh, while his nobility preſſed him to 9 
ſend them home immediately, and compromiſe his 
difference with the crown of France. Mean while, as 
Nantes had openly declared againſt the Engliſh, the 
earl propoſed to undertake the ſiege of that important 
city, and the duke promiſed upon oath to ſupply him 
with proviſions, and join him in a fortnight. The 1 
place was accordingly inveſted; but, being ſtrongly 
fortified and provided with a numerous garriſon, 
the beſiegers made but very little progreſs, and lay 
before it two whole months without being joined 
by the duke. He had indeed endeavoured to raiſe 
forces for this purpoſe, but no body would repair 
to his ſtandard; and the nobility gave him to un- 
derſtand, that if he ſhould preſume to join the ene- 
mies of his country, they would riſe up in arms 
againſt him : whereas they would ſerve him with 
all their power in effecting an accommodation with 
France. He was obliged to ſubmit to this propo- 
fal, and abandon the earl of Buckingham, who ſee- 
ing no proſpect of reducing Nantes, and finding 
himſelf hampered for want of proviſions, by the 
activity of the Bretons, who generally intercepted 
his convoys, raiſed the ſiege during the Chriſtmas 
holidays, and marched to Vannes, where, by the 
duke's influence he was hoſpitably received, and 
provided with convenient quarters in that neigh- 
; 4 bourhood. 
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Ae. 7330. bourhood, Mean while a treaty was brought on 


A. C. 1281. 


P. Daniel. 
Waiſing. 


Fan.ous 


poll-tax. 


the carpet at Paris, for an accommodation between 
Montfort and the king of France. This being con- 
cluded and ratified, the duke conſented to do homage 
to the French king, and was reinſtated in his dutchy 
of Bretagne and tounty of Montfort. This agree 


ment was in all probability forwarded by a. deſign 


of the earl of Buckingham to bring another army 
in the ſpring from England, as the treaty itſelf was 
managed without his knowledge. Though incenſed 
at the clandeftine conduct of the earl, he did not 
think proper to manifeſt his reſentment in any vio- 
lent meaſures; but being ſupplied with tranſports 
by him, he embarked his army, and on the ele- 
venth day of April ſet ſail for England. 

While the ear of Buckingham was employed in 
this fruitleſs expedition, the Scots made irruptions 
into the northern counties, which they ravaged with 
fire and word; and the earl of Northumberland, 
as warden of the Marches, began to aſſemble his 
forees to oppoſe the invaders; but quarrelling with 
the inhabitants of Hull and Neweaſtle, about a 
rich prize they had taken from the Scots at ſea, 
they thwarted his meaſures in ſuch a manner, that 
he could not collect a body of troops ſufficient to 
engage the enemy: and he received orders from the 
miniſtry, commanding him to obſerve the truce with 
the utmoſt punctuality. The Scots were ſo far 
from acting with ſuch ſcrupulous regard to good 
faith. that they invaded Weſtmoreland and Cum- 
berland, to the number of twenty thouſand, com- 
manded by earl Douglas, who ſurpriſed Penrith, 
waſted the country, and returned to Scotland with 
an immenſe booty; while the hands of the warden 
were tied up, by a freſh order to avoid hoſtilities, 


until matters could be amicably compromiſed. The 


duke of Lancaſter is ſaid to have been the author 
of theſe inglorious meaſures, that the king's arms 
| might 
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him in his ſcheme upon the. crown of Caftile. This 
conjecture ſeems to be,confirmed by his ſubſequent 
conduct; for, when he himſelf marched to the 
North, at the head of a numerous army, towards 
the end of ſummer, inſtead of challiſing the ene- 
my, he propoſed conferences for a peace, Theſe 
were opened accordingly and a truęe being con- 
cluded- tor three years, he diſbanded his forces, and- 
returned to the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 
Wnile he was abſent upon this expedition, the par- 
liament met at Northampton; and, having de- 
liberated upon the ſtate of the nation, found that 
the debts incurred by the king, ſince the laſt ſub- 
ſidy, amounted to one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The commons deſired the prelates 
and lords to conſider in what manner the neceflary- 
{um could be raiſed with the leaſt inconvenience to 
the people; and, after due deliberation, they pro- 
poſed a taillage on every perſon, male and female, 
above the age of fifteen. This propoſal was ap- 
proved; and the parliament eſtabliſhed a poll tax 
of three groats upon every perſon in the realm, to 
be levied on each town by collectors appointed for 
that purpoſe. The more ſubſtantial people were 
enjoined to aſſiſt the poorer ſort, according to the 


value of their eſtates; and the product of the tax 


was appropriated to the payment of arrears due to 
the army of the ear] of Buckingham, the equip- 

ment of a fleet, and the defence of the kingdom, 
This impoſition gave birth to thoſe commotions 
which had like to have deſtroyed the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. The copy-holders and land-tenants in 
villenage, belonging to the church as well as to 
lay-lords, had become wealthy, and, for ſome time 
paſt, made divers efforts to recover that freedom 
to which they thought they had a natural title. 
They purchaſed exemplifications in the king's 
court 
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might. be more diſengaged and at liberty to affiſt & C. 1387. 


State of the 
tenants in 
villenage. 
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A. C. 1331, court out of doomſday-book, of the manors and 


towns to which they belonged, exempting them from 
all manner of ſervitude; and would not ſuffer diſtreſs 
to be taken, either by the ſervants of their lords, or 
the officers of juſtice : they engaged in aſſociations 
to ſtand by one another, and even threatened their 
landlords with death and deſolation. The com- 
mons had, in the firſt parliament of this reign, 
complained of theſe rebellious proceedings, by 
which their (property was alienated, their manors 
were ruined, and the peace of the nation endan- 
gered : a ſtatute was enacted, declaring thoſe ex- 
emplifications of no validity, and ordering enquiry 
to be made after ſuch aſfociators and rebels, that 
they might be tried and brought to condign puniſh- 
ment. This law for ſome time ſuppreſſed their in- 
ſolence; though the late taxes, which fell chiefly 
upon the lower tenants, ſerved to nouriſh their diſ- 
contents; and theſe were fomented by ſeditious 
preachers, who aſſerted in their ſermons, that by 
nature all men are equal; that ſervitude was an un- 
Juſt oppreſſion, contrary to the will of God; and 
that it was their duty to ſhake off the yoke, and 
maintain their birth-right. The minds of the vul- 
gar were thus prepared for miſchief, when the man- 
ner of collecting the poll-tax provoked them to 
open revolt and inſurrection. The king's neceſſities 
being ſo importunate, that he could not wait until 
the money ſhould be collected, he farmed the tax 
to a ſet of rapacious perſons, who committed num- 
berleſs acts of oppreſſion, which drove the people to 


_ deſpair; and the miniſters of ſedition did not fail 
to inflame their paſſions of indignation and revenge. 


In furrection 
in Kent 
and Eliex, 


The inſurrection began in Effex, where a report 
was induſtriouſly ſpread, implying, that the copy- 
holders and peaſants were doomed to death ; that 
their houſes would be burned, and their farms 


plundered. The country people, alarmed at this in- 
telligence, 
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telligence, roſe in their own defence, arming them. 4. C. 238. 
ſelves with clubs, bows, ſwords, and halberds; and 
aſſembling to the number of five thouſand, ſent de- 
puties acroſs the river into Kent, deſiring the inha- 
bitants of that county to join them in the common 
cauſe of liberty, that they might reform the ſtate, 
and aboliſh taxes. This deputa: ion was ſent in con- 
ſequence of an incident, which had already produced 
a tumult among the Kentiſnmen. One of the per- 
ſons employed in collecting the poll tax had en- 
tered into a diſpute with a plebeian, known by the 
name of Wat Tyler, who refuſed to pay for his 
daughter, on pretence of her being under the age 
mentioned in the act of parliament. The brutal 
collector inſiſted upon her being a full grown wo- 
man; and, in order to aſcertain his conjecture, pro- + 
g ceeded to acts of indecency, which provoked the Wor. 
1 father to ſuch a degree, that he ſlew the tax-ga- bl 
2 therer upon the ſpot. His cauſe was immediately 9 
eſpouſed by all the populace in the neighbourhood, 8 
who, encouraged by the example of their friends in J 
Eſſex, took to their arms; and the ſpirit of mutiny li. 
ſpread like a contagion, through Suſſex, Surry, 1 
Hertfordſhire, and all the counties which formed i 
the old kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. Not only 
the diſcontented peaſants, but all the debauched, | 
profligate, and deſperate villains, in theſe counties, at 
took the field upon this occaſion ; and every ſepa- i 
rate multitude choſe a leader of approved capacity. 31 
The people of condition neglected them at firſt, as 
mobs that would in a little time diſperſe of them- b 
ſelves ; but they ſoon became too formidable to be if 
quelled by the civil power. They pulled down the i 
houſes of the nobility and gentry, inflicted imme- 1 
diate death upon all the juſtices and practitioners bl | 
of the law that fell into their hands: they burned ö 
all court- rolls and records; and obliged all perſons 
to ſwear they would be true to king Richard, ad- 

mit 
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A. c. 133'. mit no king called John, and join with them in op- 
poling taxes. At length Wat Tyler, at the head of 
the Kentiſh inſurgents, joined thoſe of Eſſex, com- 
manded by Jack Straw; and, on the twelfth day 
of June advanced to Blackheath, to the number of 
an hundred thouſand, with banners diſplayed. The 
king ſending thither meſſengers to know the reaſon 
of their inſurrection, they gave him to underſtand, 
that they were come to ſpeak to him about certain 
important affairs; and deſired he would come and 
hear what they had to propoſe. Richard being ad- 
viſed to comply with their demand, actually crofled 
the Thames to give them that ſatisfaction ; but, 
when they ſaw him approaching, they began to run 
towards the river, in order to intercept his retreat : 
ſo that Simon Sudbury archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
chancellor, and Sir Robert Hales, grand prior of 
the Knights hoſpitallers, treaſurer of England, hur- 
ried him back to the Tower with all expedition. The 
rebels, diſappojnted of their prize, called aloud, 
Treaſon! treaſon! T hen running towards the bridge, 
entered the city, where they plundered ſeveral houles, 
and murdered ſome Flemiſh merchants. Next day, 
being joined by the populace of the city, they at- 
tacked the palace of the Savoy, belonging to the 
duke of Lancaſter, which they burned and levelled 
to the ground, after having deſtroyed all the rich 
furniture, and broke in pieces valt quantities of 
plate and jewels. * Thence they proceeded to the 
'Femple, where they burned all the books, papers, 
and records; and having demoliſhed the buildings, 
repaired to the priory of St. John at Clerkenwell, 
which they treated in the ſame manner. Theſe ex- 
ploits being performed, they divided themſelves into 
three bodies; one of which took the route to Hey- 
bury, where they pillaged and reduced to aſhes a 
magnificent houſe belonging to the knights of St. 
John; a ſecond, conlifting chiefly of the people of 
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Eſſex and Hertfordſhire, poſted themſel ves on Mile A. C. 1381. 


End-Green; the third took poſſcſſion of St. Ca- 
tharine's and Tower-Hill. Thoſe who took up 
their quarters at Mile End, ſent a meſſage to the 
king, deſiring to ſee him immediately, otherwiſe 
they would pull down the Tower, and put him to 
death without mercy : and their companions on 
Tower-Hill intercepted the proviſions intended for 
the uſe of his majeſty, demariding aloud the heads 
of the chancellor and treaſurer. The archers and 
men at arms in the Lower, were {ufficient to have 
defended it againſt ſuch an undiſciplined and ill- 
armed multitude, had they acted with becoming 
ſpirit and reſolution z but they were ſeized with ſuch 
a panic, that they could not even manage their 
arms; and Richard, afraid of exaſperating the in- 
ſurgents, by refuſing to comply with their requelt, 
rode out with a few attendants to expoſtulate with 
them at Mile-End, where he accoſted them with 
great affability, telling them he was their king, 
and deſiring to know their grievances, that they 
might. be immediately redreſſed. They prefented 
him with a paper of demands, and told him that 
he ſhould be detained until they were granted/under 
the great ſeal. Theſe were, an exemption of all 
perſons throughout the realm from bondage and 
ſervitude; free liberty of buying and ſelling in ci- 
ties, boroughs, market towns, and all places what- 
ſoever; the reduction of the rent of lands held in 
villenage to four pence an acre; and a general par- 
don for all offences. The king granted their re- 
queſt, on condition that they would return imme- 
diately to their own habitations, and leave two or 
three of each pariſh to receive the charters of free- 
dom, which were immediately drawn up, and ſealed 
next morning. Theſe being delivered, the peaſants 
of Eſſex and Hertfordſhire immediately diſperſed. 
Richard had no ſooner quitted the Tower, than the 
body 
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A. C. 1381. body poſted in the neighbouring avenues ruſhed in; | 
without finding the leaſt oppoſition : they fort- 
with beheaded the archbiſhop and Sir Robert Hales, 
maſſacred fifteen other perſons in cool blood, and 
treated the king's mother with the utmoſt indignity; 
while the cowardly knights and their men at arms 
ſtood inactive, without daring to oppoſe ſuch a 
brutal outrage. 

The ſubſtantial citizens of London now began to 
reccolle& themſelves from their conſternation , and 
Walworth, who happened to be mayor, being ſe- 
conded by the gallant Philpot, perſuaded them to 
take arms in defence of their ſovereign. Mean 

while the king ſent a meſſage to Wat Tyler, offer- 
ing him and his people the ſame charters which had 
fatisfied the men of Eſſex; but this ſavage plebeian 
being fleſhed in blood, and intoxicated with his 
power and ſucceſs, had formed the deſign of mur- 
dering the king and all the nobles, and erecting a 
deſpotiſm on the ruins of the conſtitution : he there- 
fore made no other reply to the king's meſſenger, 
but that he would conſent to a peace provided he 
liked the terms; and three ſucceſſive charters were 
ſent him, and rejected, in the compaſs of a few 
hours. At length, Richard riding towards Smith- 
field, invited him. to a conference, that he might 
know and remove his objections; and he began to 
move towards that place with his followers, but ſo 
flowly, that Sir John Newton, who delivered the 
meſſage, told him the king was waiting for him, 
and deſired him to mend his pace. This proud 
demagogue took umbrage at the freedom of his 
remonſtrance, and replied he might make what 
haſte he would; but, for his own part, he would 
move as he himſelf ſhould think proper. When 
he approached the king, he did not offer to alight; 
and, Sir John Newton blaming the indecency of his 
behaviour, he drew his dagger to ſtab him for his 
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preſumption. Newtan drawing his weapon in his 
own defence, the king interpoſed, and ordered Sir 
John to deliver up his dagger to Tyler, who, not- 
withſtanding all his inſolence and brutality, ſeemed 
diſconcerted by the preſence of his prince, In all 
probability, his intention was to plunge the dagger 


gloomy aſpect; his hand began to ſhake, and his 
countenance denored diſtraction. His demands were 
ſo extravagant, and made in ſuch unconnected 
phraſe, that Richard neither perfectly underſtood 
his meaning, nor would he give aſſent to his pro- 
poſal. The intention of both was to amuſe each 
other : for Tyler expected a reinforcement next 
day from Hertfordſhire; and the king knew that 
Sir Robert Knolles was on his march at the head 
of a thouſand veterans, coming to bis aſſiſtance, 
Nevertheleſs, the inſolent plebeian could not brook 


1 
A. C. 13314 


into Richard's heart; he eyed his ſovereign with a 


a refuſal ; and thinking perhaps this was a proper 


opportunity to ſtrike the blow he had meditated, 
he lifted up the dagger, as if he.intended to plunge 
it in the boſom of his ſovereign ; when Walworth, 
perceiving his drift, rode up and ſtunned him with 


a blow of his mace ; Philpot finiſhed his fate, by | 
Q Death of 


thruſting his ſword through the ruffian's body: 
that he fell dead from his horſe, His followers ſee- 


Wat Tyler, 


ing him drop, exclaimed, <** Our captain is ſlain . 


„et us revenge his death :” and bent their bows 
for that purpoſe. But the king, though not quite 
ſixteen years of age, rode up to them with ad- 
mirable courage and preſence of mind, ſaying, 
6 What would you have, my lieges? Give your- 
&« ſelves no concern about the death of that traitor. 
* I am your captain: follow me, and J will grant 
you all your reaſonable deſires.” They were fo 
confounded at the death of their leader, and the 
magnanimity of their prince, that they durſt not 
venture to let fly their arrows, but followed him as 
Nou. XXXIII. H is 
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R. c. 138%. jt were mechanically, into the fields of Iſlington, 
1 HhHeefore they could recolle& themſelves, Sir Robert 
114 Knolles appeared with his band of veterans, and 
| ſome thouſands of Londoners, 'who took to their 
ii arms under Walworth, immediately after the death 
* of Tyler. The ſight of theſe troops completed the 
| dejection of the inſurgents ;. and the king offering 
them a general pardon, and the ſame kind of charter 
# he had already granted to their companions, they 
4 fell down on their knees, and ſubmitred. Sir Robert 
uy [ney and 'other officers that 'were about the 
| ing's perſon, . propoſed that ſome hundreds of 
8 them ſhould be put to the ſword in terrorem; but, 
| as many perſons had been compelled to join 1 
he would not ſuffer that example to be made, le 
the innocent ſhould be confounded with the guilty ; 
yet he ordered proclamation to be made, that none 
of them ſhould be admitted within the walls of the 
city. Next day, however, they received their 
charter of infranchiſement, and returned to their 
reſpective habitations 
Infurretion A freſh body of mutineers from Hertfordſhire 
parts of the WAS in full march to join Tyler when they received 
country. the news of his death, and the diſperſion of their 
confederates. Nevertheleſs they ſtill kept together, 
© and extorted letters of manumiſſion from the mo- 
naſtery of St. Alban's, and other lords to whom 
they owed vaſſalage ; ſome of whom they mur- 
dered. They likewiſe compelled the abbot and 
convent to deliver up all their charters and privi- 
leges, which they committed to the flames in the 
1 market · place. They even pleaded the royal au- 
val thority for the outrages they committed, until the 
bo | king publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all 
1 mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and other officers of the 
' peace, to ſuppreſs theſe commotions. The reſt of 
the kingdom was not free from the ſame kind of 
infurrections. The peaſants of Suffolk thinking 
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they had as good a title to liberty as thoſe of Kent . C 138. 


and Eſſex, took to their arms, and ſtruck off the 
head of Sir John Cavendiſh, lord chief: juſtice of 
England: they likewiſe murdered two monks be- 
longing to the convent of St. Edmundſbury, which 


they robbed of all its charters ; while thoſe of Nor- 


folk roſe under the conduct of one known by the 


name of John Litteſter, or the Dyer, who affected 


great ſtate, and compelled all the freeholders of the 
county to cquntenance his proceedings. He ordered 
his followers to bear out the brains of Sir Robert 
Sale, who had preſumed to cenſure his conduct; 
and obliged Sir William Morley and Sir John 
Brewes, to ſer out for the court, in order to intro- 
duce three of his followers as deputies to his ma- 
zeſty. Theſe had inſtructions to ſollicit an ample 
charter of liberties, and to preſent the king with a 
large ſum of money, which they had extorted from 
the city of Norwich. In their journey to London 
they were met by Henry Spenſer, the warlike bi- 
ſnop of Norwich, who, being informed of theit 
errand, ordered them to be beheaded without cere- 
mony. Being afterwards joined by ſome gentlemen 
of the county and their adherents, he advanced 
againſt the inſurgents, who lay at North Walſham, 


and was the firſt man who entered their entrench- 
ments ſword in hand : . the rebels fought for ſome 


time with great fury; but were at length routed by 
the martial prelate, and a great number was ſlain in 
the purſuit. The Dyer and his principal accom- 
plices being taken, were: hanged and quartered ; 
and the quiet of the country was ſoon re-eſtabliſhed, 
After this victory the biſhop marched into the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon, where he 
reduced all the mutinous peaſants to their duty, and 
then entering Suffolk, diffipated the rebels of that 


county, who had put to death a great number of 
1 N H 
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A. c. 1387. practitioners of the law, and committed terrible | 


ravages. | 

The inſur- "Aut RIS theſe repeated overthrows and 
gents and executions, the inſurgents of Eſſex had the pre- 
quelled. ſumption to ſend deputies to the king for a confir- 
mation of their charter: but by this time Richard 
was, in a condition to treat with them as they de- 
ſerved, Immediately after the diſperſion of Tyler's 
adherents he had aſſembled his military tenants, 
and ſummoned his faithful ſubjects to take arms for 
the ſecurity of his perſon ; and in three days he 
muſtered Camp men on Blackheath. On 
the thirtieth day of June he publiſhed a proclama- 
tion, requiring all tenants to do their accuſtomed 
ſervices; and ſending a detachment of troops into 
the heart of Kent, to maintain the peace of that 
county, marched in perſon againſt the rebels of 
Eſſex, who being defeated in two ſucceſſive engage 
ments at Billerecay and Sudbury, ſubmitted, and 
ſued for. mercy. During this expedition the king 

being at Chelmsford, iſſued letters-patent revoki 
the charters he had granted to the inſurgents 0 
watfng, Kent and Eſſex, alledging, that they had Fortell 
Front. all title to ſuch indulgence by their ſubſequent re- 


Rymer. | 
Knyghton, bellion. | 


- 


Richard, having totally quelled all the inſurrec- 
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rank, and power, among all perſons. This wretched 
fanatic, together with Jack Straw, and the other 
chieftains | 

victed of treaſon, owned before execution, that 


when they inſiſted upon the king's coming to them 
at Blackheath, their deſign was to have flain all his 


attendants, and carried himſelf in perſon round the 
kingdom, as a ſanction to their er- until 
they ſhould have been joined by the people in all 
the different counties: then they would have ſud- 
denly maſſacred all the nobility and knights, who 
either by their advice or perſonal valour were ca- 
pable of oppoſing their progreſs; and laſtly, they 
would have facrificed the king, the biſhops, and all 


the clergy, except the mendicant friars, who ſhould 


have been allowed a comfortable ſubſiſtence, far 
confeſſing and celebrating divine ſervice throughout 
the kingdom. After having deſtroyed the form 


of religion and government, they propoſed to en 


act new laws, create Wat Tyler king of Kent, and 


ſet up a monarch for every county. As for that 


pretender to the throne of Kent, he had determined 


to burn and plunder the city of London, and di- 


vide the ſpoil among his followers, when his exe- 
crable purpoſe was prevented by the ſpirit of Wal- 
worth and Philpot, who, together with alderman 
Bembre and Laud, were knighted and recompenced 
with lands for the ſervices they had performed in 
extinguiſhing this dangerous rebellion. 


at were taken, being tried and con- 


or 
aſſembled at Blackheath, he exhorted them in a ſer- A. C. 1387 
mon to be ſtout in aſſerting their liberty, which 
could not be ſecured without killing all the great 
men of the kingdom, the lawyers, juſtices, and 
jurymen; and then there would be equal freedom, 


During theſe commotions the duke of Lancaſter Thectaner 


was in the North, managing the treaty with the 
Scots, who, in conſideration thereof, had forbore 
taking advantage of the troubles in England. 
Hg Whi 


of freedom 
granted to 
the villains 
ore revoked 
in parlia- 
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While this negotiation was on the carpet, a quarrel 
had happened between the duke and the earl of 
Northumberland, which laſt had refuſed the other 
admitrance into Berwick; and now both came, 
with their followers in arms, to the parliament, 
which was ſummoned to meet on the ſixteenth day 
of September, to take meaſures for quieting the 
minds of the people, which were ſtill in agitation: 
the ſeſſion, however, was prorogued to the fourth 
day of November; and in the mean time the dif. 
ference between thoſe two great noblemen was com- 
promiſed. The members of both houſes being 


convened, the king gave them to underſtand, that 


he had been obliged to grant letters of freedom and 


manumiſſion to the peaſants, in order to avoid mif- 
chief; and that he had ſince revoked them by the 


advice of his council, as charters extorted by com- 


pulſion, contrary to reaſon, law, juſtice, and the 
rights and privileges of the prelates, lords, and free- 
holders of the realm: he deſired, however, to 
know their ſentiments on the ſubject, according to 
which they ſhould either be repealed or confirmed, 
The- lords and commons unanimouſly reſolved, 
that ſuch charters obtained by violence, were con- 
trary to law, injurious to the nobility, and deſtruc- 
tive to the kingdom ; for which reaſons they were 
declared null and void, and repealed by authority 
of parliament. Then the commons proceeded to 
an enquiry about the cauſes of the late commotion, 
and having deliberated: upon the ſubje&, imputed 
it chiefly to the oppreſſion exerciſed over the pea- 
ſants by the king's officers and the courts of law, 
which encouraged ſuits and quarrels in the country. 
The king appointed a committee of prelates and 
lords to inſpect the conduct of ſuch officers, that 
the grievance might be redreſſed: all perſons whoſe 
writings and vouchers had been burned by the in- 
ſurgents, were invited to come and produce L 

| | | ore 
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before the king's council, that they might receive &. ©. 138. 


exemplifications without trouble or expence. The 


next object of their conſideration was the neceſſity” 


of publiſhing pardons for thoſe lords and gentle- 
men, who, in oppoſing the rebels had committed 
illegal act ions, as well as for the towns, boroughs, 


and country people who had been concerned in the 


inſurrection. From this laſt act of amneſty the 


ringleaders of the inſurgents were nominally ex- 
© cepted, together with the town of St. Edmundsbury, 
the inhabitants of which were concerned in the 
murder of the chancellor, treaſurer, and chief- 
© juſtice; and thoſe of Cambridge who had plun- 
dered Bennet college, carried away all the char- 
ters of the univerſity, extorted bonds from the 
E maſters and ſcholars, and committed divers other 
enormities, by the connivance of the magiſtrates. 
Their franchiſes were therefore forfeited, ſome of 


their privileges granted to the univerſity, and the 
reſt reſtored to the town, upon the ſubmiſſion of 
the inhabitants. Theſe clauſes being ſettled, the 
commons eagerly deſired they might be paſſed into 


| law; obſcrving at the ſame time, that conſidering 
the ill humour of the people, they could not ven- 
ture to grant any ſort of talliage. But the king 
E refuſed to comply with their requeſt until they 
ſhould have made ſome proviſion for the neceſſities 
of the ſtate; theri they voted a ſubſidy on wool 
and leather, and che pardons paſſing the great ſeal, 
the parliament was adjourned to the twenty-fourth 
day of January. 
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Two ſucceſſive treaties had been brought upon Marriage of 


| the carpet for the marriage of Richard, firſt with © 
| Catherine daughter of Barnaby Viſconti duke of 
Milan, and afterwards with Catherine daughter of 
the late emperor Lewis; but both theſe proving 


abortive, a match was at length concluded between 
him and Anne, ſiſter of the emperor Winceſlaus 
H 4 king 
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4. c. 1351. king of Bohemia ; a lady whoſe high rank ſeems to 
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have been conſidered as a ſufficient compenſation 
for her want of fortune; for, inſtead. of bringin 

a portion ſuitable to her quality, her brother Win- 
ceſlaus ſtipulated for a loan of eighteen thouſand 
marks, one moiety of which was to be remitted 
upon the delivery of the princeſs at Calais. She 
arrived in England a few days before Chriſtmas ; 
and after the holidays the nuptials were ſolemnized: 
then ſhe was crowned with great pomp in Weſt- 
minſer-abbey, and ſolemn tournaments were held 
upon the occaſion. Theſe diverſions being finiſhed, 
the parliament met again, and continued the ſub- 
ſidy on wool and leather for four years next enſuing, 
It was in this ſeſſion the duke of Lancaſter — 
that he ſhould tranſport a body of forces to the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Portugal, who was hard 
preſſed by the king of Caſtile. As the Portugueſe 
monarch was a very uſeful ally to England, the earl 
of Carnbridge had been ſent in the preceding year 
with a ſmall body of forces to ſuccour him in his 


"diſtreſs; and by their valour they had actually 


raiſed the ſiege of Lisbon, which the Spaniards had 
undertaken : but they were not numerous enough 
to act offenſively ; and the duke of Lancaſter, who 
never loſt ſight of his claim upon Caſtile, attempted 
to borrow of the parliament ſixty thouſand pounds, 
for raiſing a ſufficient number of forces to drive the 
Spaniards out of Portugal, promiſing to repay the 
money in three years, either in ſpecie, or by ſome 
ſervice that ſhould be acceptable to the nation. 
The propoſal was debated in both houſes ; but the 
commons were fo far from complying with his 
requeſt, that, when they granted the ſubſidy for 
the defence of the realm, they expreſsly declared, 
they would not involve themſelves in a quarrel 
with Spain on any pretence whatſoever. 


During 


TACH AR DD I 10g 
During theſe tranſactions in England, France p. S ta. 
was expoſed to all the inconveniencies of a mino- 2 
rity. Lewis duke of Anjou, eldeſt uncle to the young Fance, 
king Charles VI. burthened the people with ſuch 
grievous taxes, as produced inſurrections in Paris, 
Rouen, and other populous cities: his brothers the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who were aſſociated 
with him in the adminiſtration, refuſed to concur in 
his meaſures; and great diſorder aroſe from their 
diſſenſion. Theſe circumſtances being conſidered, 
this was judged a favourable conjuncture for in- 
vading France with ſuch an armament as might 
intimidate her into a peace, which would be very ac- 
ceptable to the Engliſh, who ſuffered greatly in their 
trade by the French depredations. A council be- 
ing held at Windſor, the lords were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the king ſhould invade France 
with a royal army ; and they offered to ſerve under 
him with a certain number of men at arms and 
archers, The merchants of London and other 
trading towns being preſſed to advance money for 
this ſervice, declined running any riſk without the 
ſecurity of the parliament, which was therefore 
called on the ſeventeenth day of May, to remove 
their ſcruples, and make proviſion for the govern-- 
ment of the realm during the king's abſence. Even 
then a commitree of merchants appointed to con- 
ſider of means and ways to raiſe the neceſſary ſum, 
which would amount to ſixty thouſand pounds, 
propoſed, that the lords ſpiritual and temporal, to- 
gether with the knights of the ſhires, ſhould lend 
a conſiderable ſum for the neceſſity of the govern- 
ment, without intereſt; and they would expreſs 
tacir loyalty in the ſame manner, upon proper ſe- 
curity, without which they declared they would not 


5 
1 lend one farthing. The parliament, diſappointed 
in this quarter, enacted ordinances, permitting fo- 


reigners to buy and ſell their merchandize all over 
Ungland, 


Ds 
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A. C. 2382. England, by virtue of the king's licence; and per- 
mitting aliens as well as natives, to export wool for 


a certain term, on paying the duties at Calais, and: 


remitting part of the ſubſidy on wool and leather, 
ro ſuch as ſhould make prompt payment within a 
limited time. Theſe regulations not anſwering 
the purpoſe, the ſcheme of the expedition was layed 


aſide; but the merchants of the Weſt, offering to 


maintain a fleet for the ſafe-guard of the coaſt, their 


propoſal was accepted, and a tax laid upon wine 


and merchandize for that ſervice. 
Cruſade When the parliament broke up, conferences were 
again herd. Opened for a peace between England and France, 
thy tas bi- and the negotiation ſucceeded ſo far that both par- 
hop of Nor- ties agreed to a ſhort ceſſation of arms: but a final 
+ treaty was in a great meaſure prevented by a ſchiſm 
in the church, by which all Europe was divided. 
When pope Gregory X. died at Rome, the inhabi- 
tants of that city reſolved, that no perſon ſhould 
ſucceed him in the papal chair but one who would 
reſide in Italy. This reſolution was ſignified to the 
college of cardinals, who were generally natives of 
France; and theſe in a formal inſtrument, pro- 
teſted againſt the validity of the election, in caſe 
any violence ſhould be offered to the conclave. 
The Romans became ſo furious on the day of elec- 
tion, that the cardinals durſt not venture to oppoſe 
their will ; and the archbiſhop of Bari beng choſen, 
aſſumed the name of Urban VI. The French car- 
dinals were no ſooner at liberty, than they retired to 
the kingdom of Naples, and diſclaiming the election 
as extorted by violence, proceeded to a new choice, 
which fell upon the cardinal of Geneva, who took 
the name of Clement VII. Urban, who was na- 
turally ſour, proud, and inflexible, being alarmed 
at this oppoſition in the perſon of an accompliſhed 
rival, ſupported by ſuch a powerful nation as 
France, layed aſide his haughty deportment, and 
| en- 
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endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the poten 4- C 12. 
tates of Europe. He created nine and twenty car- 
dinals in one day, and elevated to that dignity Philip 
of Alengon, a prince of the blood in France: he 
confirmed the election of Winceſlaus to the Impe- 
rial throne ; and that prince eſpouſing his cauſe, 
engaged the court of England in the ſame intereſt : 
their example was followed by the northern poten- 
tates, while Clement was ſupported by the kings of 
France, Caſtile, Scotland, and Cyprus, the counts 
of Savoy and Geneva, which laſt was his brother, 
the duke of Auſtria, and ſome other German 
princes. All Italy was involved in war; the en- 
terpriſing Jane queen of Naples declared againſt 
Urban, and furniſhed his rival with forces ; the 
emperor ſent a body of troops to the aſſiſtance of 
Urban : two battles enſued, in the firſt of which 
Clement obtained the victory, but in the laſt he 
was vanquiſhed ; and flying to France took up his 
reſidence at Avignon. The court of France pre- | 
vailed upon him to preach up a cruſade againſt 
Richard king of England and his ſubjects; while 
his competitor excommunicated him as an antipope, 
and ſent over a commiſſion to the warlike biſhop 
of Norwich, to command a cruſade againſt him 
and all his adherents. He at the ſame time veſted 
this prelate with a plenary power as legate, to grant 
diſpenſations to clergymen who ſhould ſerve in 
perſon, exculing them from attending their cures ; 
and to beſtow tuch indulgences and abſolution as 
were granted to thoſe who had engaged in cruſades 
againſt the Infidels. The people enliſted in this 
expedition with incredible ardour ; and all ranks 
of both ſexes contributed largely towards the ex- 
pence, by parting with their money, plate, jew- 
els, and furniture, even before the biſhop was em- 
powered by the king to put the pope's ſcheme in 
execution, It was, however, determined in council, 
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A. C. 1332. that an effort ſhould be made againſt France; and 
a parliament was convoked on the ſixth day of 
October, in hope of obtaining a ſupply for that 
purpoſe. The biſhop of Hereford, having ex- 
plained the cauſe of their meeting, mentioned two 
ways of annoying the enemy, either by joining the 
Flemings, who had broke with France, and ſoli- 
cifed the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, or accepting the 
propoſal of the duke of Lancaſter, who offered to 
make a diverſion in Spain with a certain number of 
forces, provided they would ſupply him with three 
and forty thouſand pounds, which he engaged to 
refund in money or ſervice. The commons re- 
jected this propoſal of the duke, whom they hated 
for the haughtineſs of his manners, and whoſe de- 
ſigns they ſuſpected of diſloyalty, and reſolved to 
encourage and ſupport the biſhop of Norwich in 
his cruſade, as he propoſed to tranſport his troops 
to Calais, and march to the ſuccour of the Flem- 
ings, who were the antient and moſt uſeful allies of 
the Engliſh. They therefore petitioned the throne, 
that the Marches of Calais might be granted for a 
certain term to that prelate, with a conſiderable ſum 
of money, out of the large ſubſidy they had juſt voted 
for the defence of the kingdom, that he might be 
enabled to aſſemble his troops and croſs the fea 

Rot. Parl. Without delay. 

His contract The ſeſſion breaking up, the members had ſcarce 

"ES retired to their own homes, when advice was 
brought that the French had routed the Flemings 
with great ſlaughter in two ſucceſſive battles ; and 
reduced all the great towns in Flanders, except 
Ghent, the ſiege of which they had actually under- 
taken. A council was immediately convened at 
Weſtminſter, where it was reſolved, that the king 
ſhould ſer out in perſon for the relief of that city; and 
a parliament was ſummoned to meet in February, 
that they might deliberate upon this — 
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which was explained to them at the opening of the 
ſeſſion, by the biſhop of London, high- chancellor 
of the realm. The commons having conſulted with 
a committee of the other houſe on the ſubject of 
his majeſty's voyage, gave it as their opinion, that 
the truce with the Scots being almoſt expired, and 
that nation actually employed in making prepara- 
tions to renew their hoſtilities, neither the king him- 
ſelf, nor any one of his three uncles, could be ſpared 
out of the realm, until the peace of the borders 
ſhould be ſecured. They therefore recommended 
to his majeſty's acceptance the ſcheme of the biſhop 
of Norwich, who offered to raiſe a conſiderable ar- 
my for the relief of Ghent and reduction of Flan- 
ders; and afterwards to carry the war into France, 
on condition of his receiving the ſubſidies which 
had been granted in the laſt parliament. - By this 
time the biſhop having more maturely conſidered 
the nature of the expedition, altered his firſt pro- 
poſal, and engaged to ſerve the king one year with 
five and twenty hundred men at arms, and the like 
number of archers well mounted and accoutred, for 
the whole fifteenth granted by the laity; that two 
thouſand of that number ſhould be ready to em- 
bark within twenty days after the firſt payment; 
and, that he would defray the charge of ſhipping 
and all other expences. 

This propoſal being chearfully embraced by 
Richard, the biſhop began to aſſemble his troops, 
and was joined by a great number of volunteers and 
enthuſiaſts, who embarked in the expedition from 
religious motives, With theſe he croſſed the ſea in 
May to Calais, where he propoſed to remain until 
he ſhould be reinforced by William de Beauchamp, 
whom the king had appointed his lieutenant : but 
he being detained in England by the dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the duke of Lancaſter, who endeavoured 
to thwart the biſhop for having interfered with his 
| | deſign, 
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4. c. 1383. deſign, the crufards became ſo impatient and muti. 


nous, that their leader took the field, and attacking 
Gravelines, reduced it by a deſperate aſſault. The 
inhabitants and garriſon,of Dunkirk, intimidated 
by this exploit, opened their gates to the victor; 
while the count of Flanders, who was intirely un- 
der French influence, prepared to give him battle, 


The biſhop, who was by this time joined by the 


gallant Sir Hugh de Calverly, marched out to meet 
him with great confidence, tho' his army amounted 
to thirty thouſand men. An engagement enſuing, 


the count was totally routed; and Caſſel, Dixmuyde, 


Bourburg, Newport, and Popperen, ſurrendered to 
the victorious Engliſh. The king of France alarm- 
ed at the progreſs of the biſhop, aſſembled an army 
of one hundred thouſand men, to chaſtiſe his pre- 
ſumption; and in the mean time the Engliſh were 
Joined by a vaſt number of freſh crufards from 
England, thouſands of whom conſiſted of the very 
dregs of the people, and profligate miſcreants, al- 
lured by the hope of plunder. Theſe were tran- 
ſported at the expence of Sir John Philpot; and be- 
came ſuch an incumbrance to the army, that the 
biſhop defired he would check his zeal, and ſend 
no ſuch naked ruffians for the future. The prelate's 
forces being now increaſed to ninety thouſand, he 
reſolved to hazard a pitched. battle with the French 
king ; but there were a ſet of mutineers in his army, 
who publicly declared, that they would not march 
into France, until they ſhould have taken Ypres, 
where they expected immenſe plunder ; fo that he 
was obliged to undertake the ſiege of that place, 
contrary to his own judgment. He gave ſeveral 
furious aſſaults, but was always repulſed by the 
French garriſon; and theſe repeated miſcarriages 
diſpiriting the troops, that fought from the impulſe 
of enthuſiaſm or the ſpirit of depredation, which 
cannot brook much fatigue or oppoſition, they re- 
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his enterprize at the approach of the French army, 


and retire to Dunkirk with ſome precipitation, 


leaving all his artillery and ammunition as a prey 
to the enemy. Sir Hugh de Calverly and Sir 
Thomas Trivet threw themſelves into Bourburg, 


which was immediately inveſted by Charles, wha 


ſummoned them to ſurrender on pain of being put 
to the ſword without mercy. Far from being inti- 
midated by this menace they ſtood two deſperate 
aſſaults, in which the aggreſſors were repulſed with 
great ſlaughterz and then obtained an honourable 
capitulation, by virtue of which they retired to Ca- 
lais. The French king marching to Gravelines, 
found the biſhop ſo reſolutely determined to make 
a vigorous defence, that Charles offered to conduct 
him and his forces to any place they ſhould name, 
and pay fifteen thouſand marks as a conſideration for 
the proviſions, and liberty to demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations. The biſhop finding the courage of his 
cruſards conſiderably cooled, demanded a truce for 
a certain number of days, at the expiration of 
which he promiſed to give a definitive anſwer; and, 
this being granted, he ſent a meſſenger with a letter 
to the king, preſſing him to ſend a reinforcement 
to his relief. Richard was by this time immerſed 
in all the riot and debauchery of unthinking youth; 
he had been debarred the advantage of a proper 
education, and he had not natural ſagacity to ſup- 
ply this defect. He indulged his paſſions to exceſs; 
and was giddy, volatile, and voluptuous, without 
that good ſenſe and diſcernment which often ſhine 
through the miſts of irregularity and intemperance, 
and promiſe an agreeable after-day of reaſon and 
reflection, He was ſurrounded with pernicious ſy- 
cophants, and his brain heated with riot and revel- 
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ling at Daintry in Northamptonſhire, when he re: 
ceived the biſhop's letter, which he had no ſooner 
peruſed than he called for his horſe, and poſted 


{ingly to London, breathing deſtruction to France, 


and perſonal defiance to Charles. At his arrival he 
ſent for the duke of Lancaſter, and appointed him 
commander in chief of an army deſigned for the 
biſhop's relief ; but, before the troops could be af. 
ſembled and embarked, the truce expiring, the bi- 
ſhop was obliged to embrace the terms propoſed; 
and having diſmantled Gravelines, retired to Calais, 
from whence he returned to England with the wreck 
of his army. | 

The bad ſucceſs of this expedition concurred with 
other circumſtances to diſpirit and diſguſt the nation, 
The Scots had made an irruption into England, 
and demoliſhed the caſtle of Werk: and when the 
duke of Lancaſter propoſed an interview with the 


prince of Scotland, the requeſt was granted ; but, 


inſtead of agreeing to a peace with England, they 
concluded a treaty of alliance with the French king, 
who obliged himſelf to ſend a ſtrong body of forces 
into Scotland, together with a certain number of 
arms, and forty thouſand franks of gold, to be em- 
ployed in the proſecution of a war with England. 
The marechal de Sancere had expelled the Engliſh 
entirely from the Limouſin, and even reduced many 
of their forts in Poitou ; the Norman privateers 
had taken a large fleet of ſhips belonging to the 
Engliſh merchants; and ſeveral ſhips of war had 
been obliged to ſurrender to the Caſtilian navy on 


the coaſt of Rochelle. All theſe diſaſters combined 


did not diſcourage the people ſo much as the in- 
conſiderate and extravagant conduct of the king, 
who gave himſelf up wholly to a ſet of worthleſs 
flatterers who ſeduced him to his ruin, and plunged 
him in all manner of excefs. His uncle the duke 
of Lancaſter choſe to live at a diſtance from court, 
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herd of low paraſites that ſurrounded his nephew; 
and the biſhop of London reſigned the great ſcal, 
which was delivered to Sir Michael de la Pole, the 
ſon of a rich merchant in Kingſton upon Hull, who 
rendered himſelf famous in the ſequel. This man, 
ſucceeding to his father's wealth, ſupplied the king 
with money at exorbitant uſury; and being of a 
cunning pliable diſpoſition, ſoon inſinuated himſelf 
into the confidence and affection of Richard, by ex- 
erting all his induſtry in gratifying the paſſions and 
app-tites of his prince. While the king ſquandered 
away his revenue upon his favourites and pleaſures, 
the queen acted with the ſame profuſion towards 
her needy and rapacious countrymen; fo that their 
finances were ſoon exhauſted ; and their neceſſities, 
together with the ſituation of public affairs, required 
the aſſiſtance and advice of a parliament, which was 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter on the firſt day of No- 
vember. The new chancellor opened the ſeſſion 
with a detail of the public affairs; and obſerved 
that as the war had deſcended to the king with his 
crown, the parliament was obliged in honour to 
ſupport it effectually. He told them delays were 
dangerous; that it was the king's pleaſure they 
ſhould poſtpone all other buſineſs, till that of the 
neceſſary ſupplies ſhould be adjuſted ; and that no 


member ſhould depart from the parliament without 


ſpecial leave from his majeſty. The lords and com- 
mons, in obedience to this addreis, took the neceſ- 
ſities of the war into conſideration, and voted two 
half fifteenths, on condition the clergy would make 
a grant in the uſual proportion; then they pro- 


| ceeded to deliberate upon the cauſes of the late miſ- 


carriage in Flanders, which the chancellor imputed 
to tue biſhop of Norwich, whom he therefore im- 
peached for non- performance of his engagements 
with the king. The articles of his charge imported, 
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Truce with 
France. 


from the enemy; that he had not engaged the beſt 
officers that were to be found, or a king's lieutenant 
to diſcipline his troops; and that he had not ſerved 
half the time ſtipulated in his contract, nor muſ- 
tered his forces at Calais, according to the nature 
of his obligation. The biſhop eaſily acquitted him- 
ſelf of the firſt article, and made ſuch excuſes for 
the ſuhſequent part of his conduct, as plainly proved 
that he had acted with ſpirit and capacity; but, as 
he owned that ſome of his followers had miſbehaved, 
and that he had not ſerved the full time mentioned 
in his contract, he was adjudged to make fine and 
ranſom nt the king's pleaſure; and the temporali- 
ties of his biſhopric were ſeized for that purpoſe. 
The reſentment of the parliament fell next upon the 
ringleaders of the mutiny, to which all the diſaſters 
of the campaign had certainly owed their origin, 
Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir Henry Ferrers, Sir Wil- 
liam Ellingham, and Sir William Harrendon, were 
accuſed of having received twenty thouſand franks 
of gold from the French for the ſurrender of diffe- 
rent places. As they had actually touched the mo- 
ney in payment for the proviſions, which they de- 
livered up to the enemy, they ſubmitted to the 
court; and their ſentence imported that they ſhould 
refund the money for the uſes of government, and 
2 impriſoned until they ſhould pay fine and ranſom 

at the king's pleaſure. | 
This campaign of the biſhop, though unfortu- 
nate for himſelf, was yet of tome ſervice to his 
country. The duke of Bretagne ſerved in the army 
of France; and, as he ſtill retained an uncommon 
regard for his old benefactors, he took this oppor- 
tunity to mediate a peace between the two nations, 
Having repreſented to Charles the benefit that 
would accrue to his kingdom from a pacification, 
he ſent two knights to propoſe a treaty to * 
| ard; 
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ard; and Lancaſter went over to Calais to treat * © 1383. 
upon the ſubject. Conferences were opened with 

the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, at Lenlingen 
between Calais and Boulogne ; but the French in- 

ſiting upon the reſtitution of Calais, Cherbourg, 

and Breſt, and the Engliſh refuſing to give them 

up, all that could be obtained was a truce from Ja- 

nuary till Michaelmas, including the inhabitants of 

Ghent; but the Scots did not chuſe to be compre- 

hended in the agreement. The count of Flanders * ©: 138 
eagerly oppoſed the article in favour of the Flem- 

ings; and dying at Stomer, in a few days after this 
convention, the duke of Burgundy, who had mar- 

ried his daughter and heireſs, ſucceeded to his do- 


minions. | Rymer, 
The Scots having committed ravages on the bor- The duke of 
Lancaſter 


ders, the duke of Lancaſter at his return to. Eng- javades 
land was ſent with the earl of Buckingham, at the Scot/and 
head of a numerous army, to chaſtiſe that people 
whom no treaties could reſtrain : but the duke did 

not engage very warmly in this expedition. He 

had always endeavoured to promote a good under- 
ſtanding between the two kingdoms, either becauſe 

he thought that a peace with Scotland would have 
enabled Richard to aſſiſt him the more effectually 

in his deſigns upon Caſtile, or believed that the 
French would have been eaſily humbled, could the 

| Scots have been detached from their alliance; or 
laſtly, becauſe he had a regard or affection for the 


| nation in which he had been ſo hoſpitably received 
18 during the troubles of his own country. Whatever 
* his motives might have been for favouring the 
n Scots at this juncture ; certain it is, he loitered away 
r- his time in Northumberland, until they had re- 
8. moved all their valuable effects beyond the friths: 
at lo that, when he entered Scotland about Eaſter, he 
8 could find neither booty nor ſubſiſtence. Having 


advanced as far as Edinburgh, which was deſerted, 
; Fa he 
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A. C. 1384. he ſet the empty houſes on fire, and returned to 

England, after having loſt abundance of men and 

Walſing, horſes, which died of cold and famine. The ene- 

my, following cloſe at his heels, entered England, 

where they burned and plundered towns and villa. 

ges, and ravaged the open country; and the Eng- 

Ih made repriſals in Scotland, until they thought 

proper to claim the benefit of rhe truce, to which 

both agreed on the ſeventh day of July. When the 

duke of Lancaſter returned from this inglorious ex- 

pedition, he found the popular odium increaſed 

againſt him to a dangerous degree of inveteracy: 

every mouth was opened in condemnation of his 

conduct; the people clamoured againſt his inſolence 

and ambition, and did not ſcruple to accuſe him of 

having betrayed the intereſts of his country. While 

Richard kept his court at Saliſhury, during the 

Eaſter holidays, an Iriſh carmelite triar preſented 

him with a paper, containing a circumſtantial de- 

tail of a conſpiracy hatched by the duke of Lancaſ. 

he i« accuſed ter againſt his majeſty's life; and ſwore by the fa. 

ot earn crament of Chriſt's body, which he had that day 

miar adminiſtered, that every word of the accuſation was 

true. Richard, ftartled at this intelligence, had re. 

courſe to the advice of two clerks belonging to his 

own chapel; and while the three were employed in 

a conſultation upon this important ſubject, the duke 

| | chanced to enter the apartment. The king could 

' not diſguiſe his ſentiments ſo much, but that his 

uncle perceived his reſentment and perturbation, 

| and immediately withdrew. Then the timorous 

clerks dreading the power of Lancaſter, counſelled 

Richard to ſend for him, and put the paper in his 

hand. The duke accordingly returned, in conſe- 

quence of the meſſage; and having peruſed the in- 

formation, without betraying the leaſt ſymptom of N 

guilt or confuſion, denied every article of the f 
charge, and offered to purge himſelf by ſingle m 
. . at, 
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bat. Though the king ſeemed perfectly convinced & C. 1384. 
of his innocence, he demanded that the friar 
ſhould be apprehended and brought to his trial, 
and in the mean time ſecured in the cuſtody of Sir 
John Holland the king's uterine brother. Richard 
complied with his requeſt ; and on the morning of 
the day fixed for his trial, the carmelite was found 
murdered in a barbarous manner. This ſuſpicious 
circumſtance renewed the king's jealouſy, in which 
he was confirmed by the clergy of his houſhold and 
Treſilian his chief juſticiary, who propoſed that the 
duke ſhould be arreſted, and undertock to proceed 
againſt him as a common traitor. This advice be- 
ing reported to the earl of Buckingham, who, tho' 
a nobleman of good principles, was violent in his 
i afeftions, and paſſionate even to a degree of phren- 
ſy, he forthwith ruſhed into the king's chamber; 
and drawing his ſword, ſwore he would ſacrifice all 
thoſe who ſhould preſume to accuſe his brother of 
treaſon. This addrels intimidated the king and his 
attendants to fuch a degree, that they durſt not 
ſpeak their ſentiments, or attempt to take any vigo- 
rous meaſures againſt the duke, who retired imme- 
diately to his caſtle of Pontefract, where he knew 
himſelf ſecure from the machinations of his ene- 
mies. Though the council did not think proper to wilting, 
proſecute this nobleman, they reſolved to appre- Le. 
; hend the lord Zouch, who was mentioned as his 
accomplice in the friar's information. The gout 
had confined him to his bed, but he was conveyed 
to town in a litter, and brought to his trial, when 


of he pleaded his own caule ſo ſucceſsfully, that he 
" was acquitted by his peers, who ſcemed to impute 
G the whole information to the malevolence of the 
* clergy, who were known to be his profeſſed ene- 
of mies. The lord Zouch's acquittal, in all probabi- 
* lity, removed the King's fulpicion of his uncle g 
2 for he began to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of his mo- 
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ther the princeſs of Wales, who laboured to pro. 
mote a reconciliation between him and the duke, 
and at length ſucceeded in her endeavours. Imme. 
diately after this accommodation, the duke and his 
brother the earl of Buckingham were appointed 
plenipotentiaries to treat of a pacification with the 
French king, who had named his uncles the dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy to manage his intereſts in 
the congreſs which was held in Picardy. The two 
brothers croſſed the ſea on this negotiation, with a 
very ſplendid retinue; but the conferences produced 
nothing but a truce till the following May, in which 
the Scots were comprehended, as well as the duke 
of Lancaſter himſelf, in the character of the king of 
Caſtile. L 

While he was employed abroad in this manner, 
John Northampton, late Lord mayor of Lond», 
was tried and convicted of a conſpiracy to murder 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, and ſeveral other wealthy citi. 
zens. He had been very buſy in exciting commo- 
tions among the populace, and employed as an 
emiſſary one John Conſtantyn, who ſpirited up the 
multitude to commit numberleſs outrages: at length 
this underſtrapper was ſeized at the head of the 
rabble by Sir Robert Knolles, who dragged him to 
Guildhall, where he was tried, convicted, and af- 
terwards executed. Northampton being apprehend- 
ed as his principal, underwent his trial at Reading, 
where he was found guilty of the conſpiracy, and 
ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment, at the d- 
ſtance of one hundred miles from London. He 
excepted to this ſentence, becauſe it was paſſed upon 
him in the abſence of his patron the duke of Lan- 
caſter, who was ſuſpected of being the firſt mover 
of all thoſe commotions; and even the king's 
doubts, concerning the loyalty of his uncle, began 
to recur, 
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Before the duke of Lancaſter returned from the 4. C. 2384, 

Scottiſh expedition, he, as warden of the Marches, — 6E 
contracted with the earl of Northumberland, who, duke of 
for a certain conſideration, engaged to keep the [reiter | 
field from the firſt day of May till the eleventh day of Nonh- 
of June, and have a watchful eye over the town of dend. 
Berwick and the caſtle of Carliſle. He acted as 
lord lieutenant of the counties of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, deputy-warden of 
the Marches, and admiral of the north coaſt. The 
agreement between him and Lancaſter was confirm- 
ed by the king at New Sarum; and it was ſuppoſed, 
that he undertook to be an{werable for every thing 
that ſhould happen within the limits of his com- 
mand : notwithſtanding all his vigilance, the Scots, 
in the courſe of this ſummer, found means to bribe 
the deputy-governor of Berwick, who betrayed the 
caſtle into their hands. The duke returning from 
Picardy, and being informed of the event, reſolved to 

| effect the ruin of Northumberland, to whom he had 

never been heartily reconciled ſince their lirſt quar- 

rel. He impeached him for the loſs of Berwick, 
in the parliament which aſſembled on the twelfth 
day of November; and as he did not appear when 
ſummoned, he was condemned and forteited for 
high treaſon. The earl was unwilling ro appear 


E until he ſhould have made amends for his neglect, 
„ or rather for his error, in truſting ſuch an import- 
q ant charge to a traitor : he aſſembled ſixteen thou- 
i. land men, with which he ravaged the ſouthern parts 
le of Scotland, when the tidings of the truce put an 
MN end to his hoſtilities : nevertheleſs, he thought him- 
n. ſelf at liberty to recover Berwick, which had been 
er taken during a ceſſation of arms, and inveſted it 
's accordingly. Having planted his artillery he gave 
an the garriſon to underſtand, that he would put them 


all to the ſword ſhould they make the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance; whereas they ſhould have a gratification of 
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with all the honours of war, if they would ſurrender 
the fortreſs immediately. The governor complied 
with the propoſal ; and the earl of Northumber— 
land having thus retrieved his honour, and vindi- 
cated his character from all ſuſpicion, the ſentence 
which had paſſed againſt him was repealed, though 
he never could forgive the duke of Lancaſter, for 
having taken ſuch a baſe advantage of his abſence 
and misfortune. 

The parliament in this ſeſſion granted two fif- 
teenths, and the clergy one tenth for the defence of 
the kingdomz and the judgment againſt Alice 
Perrers was now reverſed. What induced the com- 
mons to vote ſo large a ſupply, was the inte}ligence 
they received of mighty preparations making by 
the French king for invading England by ſea, while 
Robert king of Scotland ſhould make an irruption 
with a numerous army into the northern counties. 
Though the duke of Burgundy had ſucceeded to 
the valt eſtate of the count of Flanders, the citi- 
zens of Ghent refuſed ro lay down their arms, and 
ſollicited the aſſiſtance and protection of Richard, 
who ſent over Sir John Bourchier to act as his licu- 
tenant ; and under the conduct of that brave officer 
they obtained ſeveral advantages over the French, 
which obliged them to poſtpone their deſign of in- 
vading England. This ſcheme had been projected 
by the duke of Burgundy; and a numerous fleet 
was aſſembled at Sluys for the tranſportation of the 
forces, under the direction of John de Vienne ad- 
miral of France, who actually conveyed to Scotland 
five hundred men at arms, and a very conſiderable 
ſum of money, as a preſent to the Scottiſh mo- 
narch. The French army intended for the deſcent 
had already marched down to Sluys, and was ready 
to embark under the command of the conſtable, 
the marechal Sancere, and the lord of Couly, —_ 
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the ſtrong town of Damme declared for the inhabi- *. C. 2385. 
tants of Ghent, and admitted a garriſon to defend 
it againſt the duke of Burgundy. At the ſame time 
the people of Sluys conſpired with them to ſer on 
fire the French fleet that lay in their harbour. This 
ſcheme being diſcovered to the duke, he poſtponed 
the expedition to England, and reſolved to chaſtiſe 
the Flemings for their rebellion: Damme was taken 
by ſtorm, and all the garriſon put to the ſword; 
and the French troops marched from thence into 
the heart of the country, ſo that England had no- 
thing to fear for that ſeaſon. Mean while John de 
Vienne preſſed the king of Scotland to aſſemble his 
army and invade England ; but that prince refuſed 
to take the field, until he ſhould be certainly in- 
formed of the French army's being landed on the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland : nevertheleſs, he fur- 
niſhed him with a ſmall hody of forces, at the head 
of which he made a furious irruption into North- 
umberland, and took ſeveral places of conſequence. 
By this time Richard had reiolved to march againſt 
them in perſon, and appointed the rendezvous of 
his forces at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, wherea greater 
number of knights than had ever been known to 


r ſerve on ſuch an occaſion, aſſembled to ſhare the 
: glory of his firſt campaign. Ar the ſame time a 
; feet of ſhips, commanded by the lord Thomas 
d { Piercy, was ordered to attend the motions of the 
t army, in order to ſupply it with proviſion, in caſe 
Je they ſhould find no ſubſiſtence in Scotland. John 
J. duke of Lancaſter was detached with the van ot 
id the army, to intercept the Scots in their return 
le from England, which they had ravaged to the gates 
0- ct York; but they outmarched his forces, and car- 
nt ried intelligence of the king's motions to Robert, 
dy who was not a little chagrined to find himſelf ex- 
le, peſed to the whole power of England, through the 
en tailure of the invaſion, 


the Richard 
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RE: 1355 Richard maintained the ſame luxury and effemi- 


marchesinto Nate magnificence in the camp, which had always 
Scotland. reigned in his court, ſince he was maſter of his 
own actions. In his progreſs to the North, a quar- 

re] ariſing between his uterine brother Sir John 
Holland, and Sir Ralph Stafford ſon of the earl of 
Stafford, this laſt was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated by 

the other, who took refuge in the church of Be- 

verly. The king was ſo much incenſed at the 
murder of his favourite, that he reſolved to puniſh 

the aſſaſſin with the utmoſt rigour of the law. His 
mother, the princeſs of Wales, employed all her 
influence with him in favour of her unhappy ſon; 

but he continuing inflexibly ſevere, ſhe fell ill and 
Walſinzg., expired through grief and vexation. Before Rich- 
ard entered Scotland, the enemy had retired as uſual 

with their cattle and effects, beyond the frith of 
Forth; fo that he ſaw not a living creature, and 

mult have ſtarved in a deſert country, had not his 

fleet ſuppiied him with proviſions. He advanced 

as far as Edinburgh, which had for ſome time been 
abandoned; and there the duke of Lancaſter ad- 

viſed him to proceed northward, in imitation of his 
grandfather and the firſt Edward, who had pene- 
trated to the extremities of the iſland. But he was 
ſurrounded by ſy cophants, who dreaded the pro- 
traction of the campaign, in the courſe of which 

; the duke might ſuperſede their influence; and 
therefore they oppoſed his advice, on pretence of 

its being calculated for confirming his intereſt in 

the army. In a word, they alarmed this weak 
prince with ſuch inſinuations concerning the am- 
bitious deſigns of the duke of Lancaſter, as con- 
vinced him of that nobleman's being a traitor ; 

and as he had not courage to manifeſt his ſentiments 

in a princely manner, they broke out into ſudden 

farts of pallion, which he wanted prudence to re- 
rain. When the duke repeated his inſtances to 
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paſs the Forth, Richard ſaid, with marks of great 4. C. 1385. 
perturbation, and my army will never go farther 
north, you and yours may.” The duke anſwered, 
„ have no will of my own, but am an obedient 
« ſubject.” That you are not,” exclaimed the 
king, and then quitted the apartment abruptly. 
It required ſome addreſs in tne duke to maintain 
his footing in ſuch a ſlippery ſituation ; and he 
prudently choſe to efface the king's ſuſpicion by 
obſequious behaviour, and a conſtant attendance to 
the duties of his office. By this time the fleet being 
detained by contrary winds, they began to be in 
great want of proviſion and forage, by which both 
men and horſe ſuffered exceedingly : they had no 
opportunity of acting effectually againſt the Scots, 
who avoided a general engagement, and diſtreſſed 
them by intercepting their convoys from Berwick, 
and cutting off their detached parties. A ſtrong 
body of them aſſembling in the Weſt, under 
the earls of Douglas, Marche, and Fife, entered 
Cumberland, burned Penrith, demoliſhed the caſtles 
of Werk, Ford, and Cornwal, ravaged the country 
as far as Newcaltle, and even inſulted the garriſon 
of Carliſle with impunicy. The king, being in- 
ſormed of theſe tranſactions, reſolved to return to 
his own dominions, according to the advice of his 
three favourites, Michael de la Pole, Treſilian, and 
Robert Vere earl of Oxford; and after having 
burned the huts of which Edinbugh was compoſed, 
and all the churches of tolerable architecture, the 
army began its march in Auguſt for Berwick, after 
an inglorious campaign, during which the Scots 
amply indemnified themſelves for the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, with an immenſe booty which they 
found in England. Richard no ſooner retired, than 
| in conjunction with the French auxiliaries, they 
| inveſted the ſtrong fortreſs of Roxburgh, which in 
all probability would have fallen into their _— 
f ha 
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4. c. 1335. had not Robert been ſo diſguſted with his French 


Buchanan, 


friends, that he would no longer act in concert with 
John de Vienne, who had debauched a lady of 
quality at his court. and inſiſted upon Roxburgh's 
being garriſoned by the French troops, in caſe it 
ſhould be taken by their joint endeavours. The 
king of Scotland, incenſed at the infolence of this 
foreigner, and the duke of Burgundy's failure in 
the performance of his contract, raiſed the ſiege, 
and abſtained from all hoſtilities during the winter. 
When the king returned to Weſtminſter he ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet on the twentieth day 
of October; and in the mean time, ambaſſadors 
arrived from the king of Portugal, offering in their 
maſter's name to recognize the duke of Lancaiter 
as king of Caſtile, provided he would join them 
with a reinforcement of Engliſh troops ; and to 
give up in his favour all the conqueſts that ſhould 
be made in that kingdom. The prince who at 
this time lat upon the Portugueſe throne was a na- 
tural brother of the late king Ferdinand, whom the 
ſubjects had inveſted with the royal authority, in 
oppoſition to the king of Caſtile, who claimed the 
crown of Portugal, by virtue of his wife, the only 
legitimate child of the deceaſed monarch. He had 
formerly invaded the kingdom, from which he had 
been driven by the help of a body of Engliſh aux- 
iaries, who had not only raiſed the ſiege of Lisbon, 


bur in a great meaſure contributed to the victory 


which Ferdinand obtained over the Caſtilians at 
Aljubarata. The king of Caſtile, notwithſtanding 
this overthrow, began to reaſſemble treſh forces to 
renew his invaſion; and Ferdinand being informed 
of his preparations, propoſed this treaty to John 
duke of Lancaſter, who was glad of every opportu- 
nity to aſſert his pretenſions to Caſtile. Richard, 
who was too volatile to retain reſentment, agreed to 


alliſt his uncle in this expedition the more wilingly, 
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as it would remove a troubleſome inſpector of his 
conduct, whoſe ambition would be employed in ex- 
ternal objects. His project ſeems to have been 
equally agreeable to the parliament, which granted 
a large ſubfidy for the voyage of John king o 
Caſtile and Leon, the ſecurity of the coaſt, and the 
ſafety of the Scottiſh Marches. The commons, 
thinking they had a right to ſome condeſcenſion 
from the crown, in return for this large ſupply, 
petitioned that the ceconomy of the king's houſ- 
hold might be. inſpected by the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, and keepe: of the privy ſeal ; and that the 
antient ſtatutes concerning the houſhold might be 
obſerved. They likewiſe demanded a lift of the 
miniſtry for the enſuing year; but Richard evaded 
the firſt by an equivocal anſwer, and peremptorily 
refuſed to comply with the other demand. Far 
from giving them the leaſt hope of retrenching his 
expences, he proceeded to new acts of extravagance 
and profuſion. The earl of Buckingham was created 
duke of Glouceſter, and the ear] of Cambridge 
promoted to the dukedom of Vork; and each re- 
ceived a grant of a thouſand pounds a year to ſup- 
port his new dignity. Michael de la Pole was 
created earl of Suffolk, and gratified with a conſi- 
derable penſion, and Robert Vere earl of Oxford 
dignified with the title of marquis of Dublin, to 
which was annexed a grant of all the revenues of 
Ireland, farmed for five thouſand marks a year. 
Leo, who had been expelled from his kingdom of 
Armenia, arriving in England, on pretence of ne- 
gotiating a peace between the crowns of France and 
England, met with a magnificent reception from 
Richard, who not only favoured him with a large 
appointment for his ſubſiſtence while he reſided in 
England, but likewiſe granted him a penſion of a 
thouſand pounds for life. Theſe inſtances of extra- 
vagance, together with his ineffectual — 
| or 
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for a peace with the Scots and other enemies of the 
nation, increaſed the clamours. of the people, and 
rendered him an object of contempt with his own 
ſubjects. 

The duke of Lancaſter having aſſembled an army 
of twenty thouſand men, beſtowed the command 
of them upon Sir John Holland, who had obtained 
his pardon for the murder of Sir Ralph Stafford, 
and married the duke's daughter Elizabeth. The 
ſhips being prepared for tranſporting his troops, 
he embarked in the month of July with his wite 
Conſtance and his daughters, and ſet fail for Breſt, 
which was at that time beſieged by the French 
forces. Having landed his troops he raiſed the 
ſiege, and razed the works of the enemy. Then 
he proceeded on his voyage to Spain, and on the 
ninth day of Auguſt arrived at Corunna in Galicia. 
He was readily admitted into the town, and under- 
took the ſiege of the caſtle, which, however, he 
thought proper to abandon, after having given ſe- 
veral unſucceſsful aſſaults. Then he advanced to 
Santiago de Compoſtel}a, which ſubmitted at his 
approach; and from this place he ſent out detach- 
ments to reduce the neighbouring towns towards 
the frontiers of Portugal : theſe being eaſily ſub- 
dued, he had an interview with Ferdinand, in which 
they reſolved to invade Caſtile with their united 
forces, in the beginning of next ſummer. On this 
occaſion too, the king of Portugal demanded 
John's ſecond daughter Philippa in marriage; and 
the nuptials were afterwards folemnized with great 
magnificence at Oporto, where Ferdinand reſided. 
The Engliſh and Portugueze armies joining in May, 
according to the plan which had been concerted, 
they entered the kingdom of Leon, where they re- 
duced ſeveral places, before the king of Caſtile 
received the expected reinforcement from France, 
which at length arriving, under the command 6] 
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the duke of Bourbon, the Caſtilian monarch took “. C. 1386. 
the field, in order to ſtop the progreſs of the ene- 
my; but he induftriouſly avoided a battle, though 
the two armies lay in ſight of each other during the 
greateſt part of the campaign, till the heats pro- 
ducing an epidemical diſtemper among the Engliſh, 
they died in great numbers; and the ſurvivors ſuf- 
fered ſo much from a ſcarcity of proviſions, that 
the duke and his Portugueſe ſon-in-law were obliged 
to retire into Portugal. There he was ſeized with 
a dangerous illneſs, which was not alleviated by his 
hearing that all the conqueſts were loſt in a fort- 
night after his retreat. His knights, diſpirited by 
the mortality among the troops, defired and ob- 
tained leave to quir ſuch an unhealthy climate ; and 
as the Engliſh fleet had been ſent home from Co- 
runna, a great number of them retired to Gaſcony 
through the territories of Caſtile, by virtue of pafſ- 
ports granted by the king of that country. Thi- 
ther alſo the duke repaired, after the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his health, and there found ſubject of con- 
ſolation for the diſaſters he had undergone. The 
beauty of his daughter Catherine captivated the 
heart of the duke of Berry; uncle to the French 
king, who demanded her in marriage; and the fa- 
ther expreſſed a particular fondneſs for the alliance, 
though he was obliged to conſult his nephew the 
king of England on the ſubject. This anſwer fa- 
tisfied the duke of Berry; and John actually wrote 
an account of his propoſal to Richard; but in the 
mean time the news of this intended match reach- 
ing the court of Caſtile, filled the king of that coun- 
try with alarm: he foreſaw that ſuch an alliance 
would naturally be attended with a peace between 
France and England; in which caſe, both powers 
would unite in proſecuting the claim of Catherine 
to the crown of Caſtile. In this apprehenſion, he 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to the duke of Lancaſter at 


Bayonne, 


Froiſſart. 
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4. C. 1336. Bayonne, with propoſals of a marriage between Ca- 

Match be- therine and his ſon and heir Henry. The duke ſaw 

— immediately the advantage of ſuch a coalition, by 

che prince or which his poſterity would be ſecured on the throne 

cal. of Caſtile; and made no ſcruple of giving the pre- 

ference to this propoſal over that of the duke of 

Berry. The articles of the treaty were ſoon ſettled, 

and the contract of marriage concluded on theſe 

terms: The crown of Caſtile, after the death of the 

reigning prince, ſnall deſcend to Henry and Cathe- 

rine, and the iſſue of their bodies; or, in default of 

ſuch iſſue, to the children of Edmund duke of York, 

by Iſabel, the younger ſiſter of Conſtance: two hun- 

dred thouſand crowns ſhall be payed to the duke of 

Lancaſter, towards the charges of his late expedi- 

tion: he and his conſort Conſtance ſhall receive two 

hundred thouſand florins annually, for their reſpec- 

tive lives; and four Spaniſh noblemen ſhall be given 

as hoſtages for the payment of theſe annuities. The 

duke of Lancaſter ſtayed in Gaſcony until theſe ar- 

walſng, ticles were punctually executed, and three years 
Froiflart. elapſed before he returned to England. 

The French, encouraged by the abſence of this 
nobleman, with the choiceſt troops of the kingdom, 
perſiſted in their deſign of invading England, and 
carried on their preparations with incredible aſſi- 
duity. Ar firſt it was ſurmiſed that they intended 
to beſiege Calais, and young Henry Piercy, ſur- 
named Hotſpur, went thither to provide for its de- 
fence : but, being better informed, he ſoon returned 
to England, where he gave notice of their deſtina- 

Fhe French tion. This was no ſooner known, than the city of 
zrremptto London was filled with terror and conſternation ; 
Il l. and the inhabitants ran about in diſtraction to pull 
down the ſuburbs, as if the enemy had already en- 

camped before the walls: nor could they recollect 
themſelves from their fears, until the king and 

council aſſembled a great number of country militia 

in 
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harbours were put in a poſture of defence; and all 
the beacons on the coaſt prepared for giving the 
alarm, whenever the enemy, ſnould appear. A great 
number of men at arms wad poſted in different parts 
along the ſhore ; and a fleet of ſhips ſent to ſea, with 

a view to watch the motions of the French tranſ- 
ports, and burn them after the troops ſhould be 
landed. While the Engliſh were thus employed in 
putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence, the 
French army aſſembled at Arras, to a prodigious 
number; and above twelve hundred veſſels were 
collected at Sluys, which was the place appointed 
for their embarkation. They propoſed to ſail abour 
the beginning of Auguſt; but were obliged to wait 
till the middle of September, for the duke of Ber- 
ry, who did not much reliſh the undertaking, be- 
cauſe it had been concerted without his concur- 
rence; and after he arrived with a reinforcement, 
they were detained by contrary winds, till the latter 
end of October, when they ſet ſail with a favourable 
gale. They had not however proceeded above ten 
leagues on their voyage, when the wind veered 
about, and increaſed to à violent ſtorm, which 
ſcattered their whole navy : part of it was driven 
back into the harbour of Sluys; part daſhed upon 
the rocks; and a conſiderable number of ſtraggling 

| ſhips were taken by the Engliſh cruziers : fo that in qu Del. 
a few hours, the purpoſe of that mighty armament Walling, 


was intirely defeated. Daniel. | 
England being now freed from the terrors of that Roi4remon» 


cloud which had ſo long hovered over her with por- the com- 
tentous aſpect, the militia which had been convened n. 
for the ſecurity of the city of London, was diſ- 
miſſed, though not before they had produced inex- 
preſſible odium and rancour in the minds of the 
people againſt the miniſter Michael de la. Pole, who 
z had made no proviſion for their ſubſiſtence, and 
s No. 33. K therefore 
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A. C. 1386. therefore allowed them to live at free quarter. The 
councils of England had never been more weak and 
undetermined than at this juncture. The miniſtry acted 
with the utmoſt rimidity and diſtraction: while the 
king, at the head of a mutinous army, indulged his 
paſſions with the moſt unbridled licentiouſneſs. His 
profuſion ſtill went hand in hand with his profligacy 
and intemperance. He now created the marquis 
of Dublin duke of Ireland, and he himſelf retained 
nothing but the bare ſovereignty of that kingdom, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, a prelate of worth 
and ability, was ſer aſide, and retired from all pu- 
blic concerns; while he of York, a perſon of 2 
quite different character, engroſſed a great ſhare of 
his ſovereign's favour. The dukes of York and 
Glouceſter repined at their want of importance; 
the nation was diſſatisfied, and the people called 
aloud for an impeachment againſt the earl of Suf- 

folk. Such was the ſituation of England, when the 
king aſſembled a parliament at Weſtminſter, on the 
firſt day of October; and the ſeſſion was opened by 
a ſpeech from the chancellor, who, after having 
explained the nature of the debts which the king 
had contracted, ventured to demand a conſiderable 
ſubſidy from the laity and clergy; which he thought 
he had the better title to aſk, as Richard had re- 
mitted the taxes granted by the laſt parliament, on 
condition that he ſhould go abroad, and proſecute 
the war in perſon. The commons, inſtead of com- 
plying with this demand, expreſfed ſuch reſent- 
ment againſt the miniſter, that the king retired to 
Eltham in Kent; where he choſe to dwell on his 
neceſſity, rather than give ſanction by his preſence 
to their proceedings againft his favourite chancel- 
lor. The members no ſooner underſtood his abrupt 
retreat, than they appointed a committee of lords 
and commons to wait upon his majeſty, and declare 


that they could not proceed to public buſineſs _ 
2 | the 
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Richard, incenſed at their preſumption, commanded 
them in an imperious manner to conſider and diſ- 
atch the buſineſs of the nation; and told them 
Hatly, that he would not, at their deſire, remove the 
meaneſt ſcullion from his kitchen. Notwithſtand - 
ing this repulſe, they perſiſted in their demand, 
until the king, ſeeing them determined, thought 
proper to deſire a conference with forty members, 
empowered to act in the name of the whole parlia- 
ment. This propoſal might have been complied 
with, had not ſome intereſted incendiaries induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread a report, that the king's aim was to 
ſecure and murder theſe repreſentatives, The par- 
liament alarmed at theſe inſinuations, deputed the 
duke of Glouceſter and the biſhop of Ely, as am- 
baſſadors, to expoſtulate in a friendly manner with 
the king, on the indiſcretion of his conduct, and 
the ruinous meaſures of his miniſtry ; as well as to 
declare the ſentiments of the whole aſſembly, touch- 
ing their full purpoſe and final reſolution to do juſ- 
tice upon thoſe evil counſellors, who had been the 
ſource of ſuch miſery and oppreſſion to the nation. 
Richard is ſaid to have at firſt reſented the freedom 
of their addreſs; and even threatened to throw 
himſelf into the arms of France, rather than he a 
| ſlave to his own ſubjects. But the deputies demon- 
ſtrating the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a fran- 
tic ſtep, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded ; and 
prevailed upon the earl of Suffolk to reſign the 
great ſeal, which was given to the biſhop of Ely : 
John de Fordham biſhop of Durham was removed 
trom the office of treaſurer, which was conferred 


tham was made deeper of the privy-ſeal. 

The commons not contented with tie removal of 
Suffolk, impeached him in full parliament, of hav- 
ing purchaſed lands and tenements of the king at 
K 42 2n 


the chancellor ſhould be removed from his office. 4 C. 1386. 


upon the biſhop of Hereford; and John de Wal- Tee 
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A. C. 1336. an under-value ; of having neglected to put in ex: 


ecution an ordinance of the laſt parliament, ap. 
pointing nine lords to examine into the ſtate of the 
realm, and give their advice towards its improve- 
ment ; of having perverted to other uſes a tax which 
had been granted for the ſafe guard of the ſea, 
which was ſhamefully neglected, to the great pre. 


judice of the realm: of having purchaſed for him- 


ſelf, and his heirs, a grant of fifty pounds a year 
out of the cuſtoms of Kingſton upon Hull, which 
had been beſtowed by the king's grandfather 
upon the Tydeman de Limberg; but ſince forfeit- 
ed by the ſaid Tydeman, of whom the earl had 
purchaſed it, though he was not ignorant of the 
forfeiture; and of having, by falſe inſinuations, 
prevailed upon the king to confirm the ſaid pur- 
chaſe: of having obtained from the pope a pen. 
ſion for his ſon John, upon the hoſpital of St. An- 
thony, to the prejudice and diſheriſon of the high 
maſter of the ſaid hoſpital, or of the king, as the 
high maſter happened-to be a ſchiſmatic : of having 
procured divers charters and pardons for murders, 
treaſons, felonies, and other crimes; and in parti- 
cular, a charter of certain franchiſes to the caſtle 
of Dover, in diſheriſon of the crown, and ſubver- 
ſion of the laws and king's courts of judicature: 
and laſtly, of having miſapplied ten thouſand 
marks, which were raiſed for the relief of Ghent; 
by which miſapplication, that city was loſt, toge- 
ther with part of the money. The earl made ſucha 
weak defence againſt theſe articles, that the king 
himſelf, who was preſent at the trial, could not 
help ſhaking his head, and exclaiming, “ Ah! 
« Michael, Michael, ſee what thou haſt done“ 
He was convicted and committed to the cuſtody of 
the duke of Glouceſter, who, as conſtable of the 
kingdom, ſent him priſoner to Windfor-caſtle; and 
all his illegal purchaſes and proceedings were an 
nulled. a The 


RICH AR D. IE. 


The parliament having thus brought the chan- 
cellor to condign puniſhment, appointed a commit- 
tee of eleven noblemen *, to inſpect the ſtate of the 
revenue ſince the king's acceſſion, and to reform 
the abuſes of the adminittration. The king him- 
ſelf took an oath to abide by their deciſions ; and 
the parliament decreed, that any perſon who might 
preſume to adviſe a revocation of the powers grant- 
ed to this committee, ſhould forfeit his eſtate for 
the firſt attempt; and, for the ſ-cond, ſuffer death 
as a traitor, even though his advice ſhould not be 
followed. The commiſſion granted to this council 
implied, that the king of his own free will, and at 
the requeſt of his parliament, had changed the great 
officers of the crown, for the better execution of 
the laws, the relief of his own eſtate, and the eaſe 
of his people; and appointed eleven commiſſioners 
as a new council, for one year after the date of the 
letters patent, to inſpect the oeconomy of his houſ- 
hold, and the government of the realm; to receive 
and diſburſe all his revenue, ſubſidies, taxes, and 
other payments; and to amend every thing that was 
amiſs, according to their diſcfetion. The ſame 
powers were veſted in any ſix of the number, in 
conjunction with his three great oificers; and if any 
diſpute ſhould happen between thele officers and 
counſellors, the majority of theſe laſt had the right 
of determination. All the nobility and prelates, 
the officers of ſtate and of the houſhold, judges, juſ- 
tices, barons, ſneriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and all per- 
ſons whatſoever, were enjoined to be obedient, 
counſelling, and aſſiſting to the ſaid counſellors, as 
often as, and in what manner, they ſhould direct. 
When they had in this manner circumſcribed the 


* Theſe were the king's two uncles, of Wincheſter and Exeter, the abbot 
dukes of York and Glonccfier 5; Wil- of Weltham, Richard earl of Arun- 
liam archbiſhop of Canterbury, Alex- del, John lord Ccbbam, Richard Le 
ander archbiſhop of Ycrk, the biſhops Scroop, and John Devereux. 
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king's prerogative, they freely voted a conſiderable 
ſublidy for the defence of the nation; and the 
greateſt part of the money ariſing from their grant 
was depoſited in the hands of the earl of Arundel, 
lord high admiral of England, to be expended in 
ſecuring the coaſt from the deſcent of the enemy, 
In order to make ſome amends for the freedoms 
they had taken with the king and his adminiſtra- 
tion, they granted the ranſom of the heirs of 


Charles de Blois to his favourite the duke of Tre- 


land, on condition that he ſhould repair to that 
kingdom before Eaſter, and recover at his own ex- 
pence, from the Iriſh rebels, the great eſtate which 
had been granted to him with his laſt patent. This 
indulgence was no other than a gentle method taken 
to ſeparate him from the king, who perceived their 
drift, and glowed with indignation at the inſults they 
had offered to his authority. On the very laſt day 
of the ſeſſion, when he had nothing farther to hope 
or fear from their reſolutions, he gave a looſe to his 
reſentment, which he had hitherto ſuppreſſed; and 
proteſted in full parliament, that nothing done in 
that ſeſſion ſhould prejudice him, his crown, or 
royal prerogative. 

After the diſmiſſion of this parliament, the new 
council began to take meaſures for defeating the 
ſchemes of the enemy. Treaties of alliance were 
brought upon the carpet with ſeveral foreign poten- 
tates, particularly with the court of Gueldre, and 
the republic of Genoa, which was at this period one 
of the ſtrongeſt maritime powers in Europe. The 
Engliſh cruizers, eſpecially thoſe fitted out from the 
Cinque-Ports, harraſſed the trade of France, and 
committed depredations upon their coaſts with great 
ſucceſs; and young Henry Piercy began to render 
himſelf famous by his hoſtile excurſions from Ca- 
lais, where he ſerved as a volunteer. Richard, mean 
while, was redueed to ſuch neceſſity by his extrava- 
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gance and exceſs, that he was obliged to borrow “ C. 1386. 
money of his ſubjects, to whom, as a ſecurity, he 
granted aſſignments on the taxes to be laid by the 
enſuing parliament. He releaſed the earl of Sut- 
folk, and re-admitted him into his councils and con- 
dence : he retained the duke of Ireland about his 
perſon ; continued immerſed in riot and debau- 
chery; and ſeemed bent upon revoking every thing 
which had paſſed in the late parliament. While 
he thus indulged himſelf at Windſor, in the midſt 
of ſycophants and pandars, the citizens of London, 
being introduced by his two uncles and other nable- 
men, preſented a petition, requeſting that he would 
diſmiſs his miniſters, who were no other than blood- 
ſuckers that preyed upon him and the nation, and 
allow them to be ſecured until they could be brought 
to trial, and punifhed according to their demerit. 
Richard, ſtartled at this application, thought pro- 
per to temporize and foothe them with general pro- 
miſes of redreſs : but they had no ſooner with- 
drawn, than his favourites interpreted the manner 
of this addreſs into open rebellion; and they are 
ſaid to have concerted a plan for aſſaſſinating the 
duke of Glouceſter and ſome other chiets of the op- 
poſition, | Froiſſart, 
The earl of Arundel exerted himſelf fo induſtri- 
ouſly in equipping a fleet, that in the beginning of 
the year he was in a condition to put to ſea, juſt as 
the French had laid up their veſſels for that ſeaſon, 
In his cruiſe he fell in with a rich fleet of Spaniſh, 
French, and Flemiſh ſhips, under the convoy of a 
ſquadron from Flanders and Caſtile, which he at- 
tacked with great fury, and met with a warm re- 
ception. The battle was fought for ſome time with 
equal obſtinacy on both ſides; but victory at 
length declared for the Engliſh, who took the 
Flemiſh admiral, and fix and fifty ſhips that were 
under his protection. They after wards purſued the 
| K 4 fugitaves 
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4. C. 1386. fugitives two days ſucceſſively, until the number of 
their prizes amounted to one hundred and twenty- 
ſix, the greater part of which was taken by the earl 

of Nottingham, a young nobleman of a very pro- 
miſing genius. Theſe ſhips were ſcarce brought 

into harbour, when advice came, that Breſt was 

again beſieged by the French forces. The ear] im- 
mediately ſet fail for Brittany, where he raifed the 

he earl of blockade of Breſt, demoliſhed two forts which had 

— 6 been raiſed by the enemy to ſtrengthen the place, 

The ale er and ſupplied it with a whole year's proviſion. 

Brittany By this time the French council had altered their 

Focke en, Plan of invaſion; and, inſtead of embarking at 

Fable be Sluys, reſolved to divide their armament, and make 

Clifon, two different deſcents in Suffolk and Kent, the 
firſt to be commanded by John de Vienne, and 
the other by the conſtable De Cliſſon, who was 
ordered to embark at Lhan Trequier, in Brittany, 

John de Montfort duke of this province had been 
ſo inſolently treated, and his ſubjects ſo grievouſly 
oppreſſed by the French government, that he form- 
ed the reſolution of renouncing his dependance on 
that crown, and throwing himſelf again into the 
hands of the Engliſh, With this view he had ac- 
tually engaged in a private negociation with Ri- 
chard; and the conſtable ſuſpecting him of ſome 
ſuch deſign, kept a watchful eye on his conduct. 
He had communicated his ſuſpicion to the council 
of France, and even prevailed with them to ran- 
ſom the ſon of his old competitor Charles de Blois, 
who ſtill remained an hoſtage in England. Mont- 
fort alarmed at this tranſaction, from whence he 
eaſily conceived the motive of the French miniſtry, 
which was to ſet up the young De Blois as his rival 
in the dutchy; and being moreover actuated by the 
furies of jealouſy againſt the conſtable, who is ſaid 
to have been enamoured of his dutcheſs, he deter- 


mined to ſurpriſe that nobleman before he ſhould 
be 


e 


be aware of his intention. The forces under the . C. 2386. 


conſtable's command being cantoned at Lentriguet 
in Brittany, the duke invited him to an entertain- 
ment at Vannes, where, after having treated him 
with particular marks of diſtinction and friendſhip, 
he cauſed him to be arreſted, loaded with ſhackles, 
and impriſoned in a dungeon: a perfidious breach 


of hoſpitality, by which however he diſpelled hi. 


own apprehenſion, gratified his perſonal] reſent- 
ment, and recommended himſelf effectually to the 
Engliſh : for as the conſtable was the ſoul of the 
purpoſed invaſion, his misfortune was no ſooner 
known than the French councils were diſconcerted; 
the troops, which placed all their ſucceſs in the 
valour and experience of De Cliſſon, deſerted in 
great numbers, and the expedition was altogether 
laid aſide. | 9 | 
Richard and his minions, in all appearance, 
were ſorry for this event, which defeated a deſign 
that might have proved fatal to the nation; for 
they ſaw no other proſpect of being able to ſhake 
off the trammels of the council, but that of its 
growing into diſgrace with the people, from the 
miſcarriage of its meaſures, The king repined at 
the ſucceſs of the earl of Nottingham, who was 
lord mareſchal, and even envied his reputation. 
When that nobleman returned to court, after hav- 
ing ſo gallantly diftinguiſhed himſelf under the ad- 
miral, he met with a cold and mortifying recep- 
tion, though he had been brought up with Ri- 
chard from his infancy. The earl of Arundel was 
utterly neglected, and his commiſſion of admiral 
given to Henry Piercy, furnamed Hotſpur, whoſe 
courage, in the opinion of the favourites, would 
either eclipſe che tame of Nottingham and Arun- 
cel, and overbalance the popularity they had ac- 
quired, or induce him to engage in enterprizes that 
might end in his deſtruction; for they knew he 
; was 
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&. c. 1386. yas no well-wiſher to the court, and therefore in. 
veſted him with this command, which would either 
finiſh the career of his ambition, or excite an emu- 
— —5 reſentment between two factious chiefs 
of the oppoſition. Though he was ly equipped, 
he undertook the — of — fe. —. 
and executed his office with equal activity and ſuc- 
ceſs, ſcouring the channel and keeping the enemy 
in continual alarm. The duke of Ireland, inſtead 
of complying with the ordinance of parliament, in 
repairing to that kingdom, continued at court, 
where his influence daily increaſed, and encouraged 
the king in all his profligacy and licentiouſneſs; 

ſo that he was become the object of the people's 
averſion, and took ſo little pains to be well with 
the nobility, that he ſeemed to ſet them all at defi- 
The duke of ance. He had married Philippa grand-daughter 
pudiates his to king Edward IIT. by his daughter Iſabel, wife 


to the lord Coucy, a lady of great virtue and ac 


compliſhments ; and now being captivated by the 

beauty of one Lancerona, a Bohemian damſel who 

waited upon the queen, he repudiated the king's 

kinſwoman, and took this foreigner to his bed; 
Wall%s while Richard overlooked the indignity. 

The duke of Glouceſter was ſo incenſed at the 
inſult offered to his family, that he devoted Vere 
to deſtruction; and from that day began to take 
meaſures for delivering the kingdom from ſuch a 
pernicious miniſtry. In an aſſembly of the prin- 
cipal noblemen, at London he voluntarily made 
oath, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the biſhop of 
London, that he had always ſerved the king to the 
beſt of his judgment and the utmoſt of his-power, 
and never harboured a thought to his prejudice. 
He then explained the inſolence and miſconduct of 
the duke of Ireland, who had diſhonoured the royal 
family, deceived the king, and contributed to the 
ruin of the nation; and declared his firm reſolu- 

; tion 
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tion to bring him and his confederates to juſtice, A. e. 1386. 
The biſhop, convinced of Glouceſter's ſincerity, 
imparted this aſſeveration to the king; and the 
earl of Suffolk affecting to turn it into ridicule, 
« My lord (ſaid the prelate) ſuch language would 
« come better from any perſon than from you, 
« who ſtand condemned by the parliament, and 
« owe your life to the King's fey Ri- 
chard, exaſperated at the freedom of this expoſtu- 
lation, not only reproached the biſhop for his pre- 
ſumption, but ordered him to be turned out of the 
apartment with diſgrace. Every thing now ſeemed 
to portend an open rupture between the king and 
his barons : the emiſſaries of both ſides were em- 
ployed to revile and expoſe each other, every cir- 
cumſtance of miſconduct in the king or his miniſ- 
try, was aggravated by the moſt inſidious exagge- 
ration; and, on the other hand, every ſtruggle for 
liberty, and every precaution of ſelf-defence, was 
interpreted into the efforts of lawleſs ambition, and 
a premeditated deſign of mutiny and rebellion. 
The oppoſition was conducted by the king's two The anke of 
uncles, the earls of Nottingham, Arundel, War- 2 
wick, and Derby, the eldeſt fon of John duke of poſition 
Lancaſter, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his n. 
courage and ſagacity, and married the younger 
daughter and coheir of Humphrey de Bohun earl 
of Hereford and Northampton. Theſe two earl- 
doms, with the lordſhip of Brecknock, he enjoyed 
in right of his marriage; and the king had two 
years before this period created him earl of Derby : 
ſo that he was one of the moſt powerful noblemen 
in England, even during the life of his father, 
whom he greatly excelled in point of underſtand- 
ing and policy. Theſe noblemen having engaged 
in an aſſociation againſt the miniſtry, retired to 
their reſpective habitations in the country, with a 
view to raiſe forces for the execution of thier deſign; 


and 
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and they had no ſooner quitted London, than the 
king ordered ſeveral citizens of their faction to he 
apprehended for high treaſon. They were ſo in- 
timidated by this unexpected arreſt, that, in order 
to ſave their lives, they confeſſed what they knew 
of the plan, which the lords of the oppoſition had 
formed; and the court diſmiſſed them without far- 
ther puniſhment, in order to make a merit of ſuch 
clemency, and engage the people in the king's in- 
tereſt, This meaſure was artfully taken, and pro- 
duced a conſiderable effect in Richard's favour, 
The ſame expedient was repeated at Coventry with 
the ſame ſucceſs; and the king and queen, with 
the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the 
earl of Suffolk, and his other favourites, made a 
progreſs into the weſtern counties, in hope of pre- 
vailing upon the people to eſpouſe the royal cauſe, 
or at leaſt of influencing the election for a new 
parliament, that it might be more propitious than 
the laſt, which had ſo infolently abridged the pre- 
rogative. 

| Having made an excurſion to the borders of 
Wales they returned to Nottingham, to which 
place they had ſummoned the ſheriffs of the coun- 
ties, the principal citizens of London, and the 
judges of England : they tampered with the firſt 
to return ſuch members as would ſubmit to the 
court meaſures, with the citizens to furniſh men 
and money to quell the oppoſition, and with the 
judges to ſtrain the laws in favour of the admi- 


niſtration. The ſheriffs and citizens were proof 
againſt all their threats and promiſes, but the chief 


Juſtice Treſilian expreſſed his readineſs to oblige the 
miniſtry, by preparing an indictment againſt the 


lords of the oppoſition, founded upon certain prin- 


ciples to be pronounced law by the judges. Theſe 
being tutored for the purpoſe, declared, in an au- 
thentic inſtrument, that the ordinance and com- 

miſſion 
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miſſion enacted and granted in the laſt parliament, 
was derogatory to the king's prerogative; and thoſe 
who procured it ought to be puniſhed with death: 
that thoſe who ſtraitened the King: in the exerciſe 
of his prerogative ought to be puniſhed as traitors; 
that the king had a right to call and govern a par- 
liament, to propoſe the ſubjects of their delibera- 
tion, and preſcribe the method in which they ſhould 
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proceed; that thoſe who poſtponed the ſubjects ſo 


ſpecified, and proceeded to other buſineſs contrary 
to the king's pleaſure, were guilty of treaſon, and 
ought to be puniſhed accordingly ; that the king 
had a right to diſſolve the parliament, and com- 
mand the members to deparr, on pain of being 
puniſhed as traitors; that the lords and commons 
had no right to impeach in parliament any of the 
king's judges or officers, without the leave of his 
majeſty ; and choſe who took that liberty were trai- 
tors: that he who moved in the laſt parliament, 
for peruſing the ſtatute of depoſition againſt Ed- 
ward II. was a traitor, as well as he who brought 
it into parliament, in conſequence of that motion; 
and that the judgment given againſt the earl of 
Suffolk was erroneous and revocable. Such were 
the opinions given at the caſtle of Nottingham, by 
Robert Treſilian chief juſtice of England, Robert 
Belknap chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
his aſſociates John Holt, Roger Fulthorp, Wil- 
liam de Burgh, and John Locton the king's ſer- 
jeant at law, who ſealed the inſtrument in preſence 
of Alexander archbiſhop of York, Robert arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, John biſhop of Durham, Tho- 
mas biſhop of Chicheſter, and John biſhop of 
Bangor, Robert duke of Ireland, Michael earl of 
Suffolk, John Rypon, and John Blake, All thefe 
proſtituted miniſters of juſtice readily perverted the 
law, and contradicted the fundamentals of the con- 


ſtitution, in this ſcandalous manner, without the 
a leaſt 
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dera ted lords 
march up to 
London, at 
the head of 
In army. 
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leaſt heſitation or remorſe, except Belknap, who 
after having ſubſcribed the inſtrument, not with- 
out great reluctance, ** Now,” ſaid he, © I want 
* nothing but a horſe; a hurdle, and a halter, to 
e bring me to the death I deſerve, for thus betray- 
„ ing my country.” _ | 

While Richard and his cabal endeavoured in 
vain to raiſe forces, to ſupport him in the execu- 
tion of his weak and arbitrary deſigns, he received 
intelligence that Glouceſter and the confederated 


lords had aiſembled a numerous army, and were 


on their march towards London. As the king had 
ſecured a ſtrong party by his late popular proceed- 
ings among the lower claſs of citizens, and Brem. 
bre the mayor was entirely at his devotion, he 
haſtened up to that metropolis, in order to antici- 
pate the ſucceſs of his adverſaries; and was received 
with great magnificence by Brembre, who under- 
took to raiſe fifty thouſand men for his ſervice. 
Next day the confederates arrived with their forces 
at Hornſey, within three miles of London ; but 
inſtead of advancing into the city, and proceeding 
to extremities, they wiſely preſerved a ſhew of mo- 
deration and reſpe&t for the Londoners, becauſe 
they knew the king had a ſtrong faction within 
the walls; and the earl of Northumberland, with 
the lord Baſſet, and ſeveral other powerful noble- 
men, were ſtill averſe to extremities, though ene- 
mies to the miniſtry, hoping that the grievances 
of the nation would be redreſſed in a parliament 
which the king had promiſed to aſſemble. In the 
mean time, they neglected no opportunity of in- 
creaſing the number of their partiſans. 

They abſtained from all acts of violence; pro- 
feſſed a deep ſenſe of the calamities attending civil 
diſcord ; propoſed ſchemes of accommodation; and 
by their private emiſſaries inflamed the reſentment 
of the people againſt the king, by ſpreading falſe 

reports 
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ö 
reports to his prejudice. It was reported, that, 
under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
Richard intended to croſs the ſea, and deliver up 
Calais to the king of France, who, in conſidera- 
tion of that ceſſion, had agreed to furniſh him with 
an army to ſubdue his rebellious ſubjects, and efta- 
bliſh an arbitrary government in England. This 
report, circulated with a detail of circumſtances 
which gave it an air of truth, met with the more 
credit on account of the late determination of the 
judges, which alarmed every well-wiſher to the 
conſtitution of his' country. The archbiſhop of 
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Canterbury and the neutral lords interpoſed their 


offices towards a pacification; but their pro- 
poſals were cooly received by Richard, until he 
had made a fruitleſs attempt to ſeize the earl of 
Arundel in his caſtle at Ryegate; and not only 
found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations from 
Brembre, but likewiſe ſaw the army of the confe- 
derates increaſed to a moſt formidable appearance. 
Then his heart failed him; and he conſented to a 
perſonal interview with the duke of Glouceſter and 
his aſſociates, who would nor, however, attend 
him in Weſtminſter-Hall, until they had received 
a ſafe conduct for the ſecurity of their perſons. 
the very hour fixed for this conference, they pre- 
tended to have diſcovered that a body of armed 
men, commanded by Sir Thomas Trivet and Sir 
Nicholas Brembre, was concealed at the Mews, in 
order to apprehend and deſtroy them; and theſe- 
fore they refuſed to ſet out for Weſtminſter, until 
the avenues were examined: ſo that the king fart 
upon his throne a full hour before they arrived. 
At length they entered the hall; and approaching 
the throne with great ſubmiſſion, fell upon their 
knees, and remained a conſiderable time in that 
poſture before Richard deſired the duke of Glou- 
celter to riſe. The biſhop of Ely reprimanded 
them 


At Their inter- 


view with 
Richard, 
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4. e. 2386. them in very fevere terms, for having preſumed to 
take up arms againſt their ſovereign, who could 
have cruſhed them into duſt; and then they were 
commanded to explain their grievances. The lords 
made no reply to the biſhop, but ſtill retaining the 
marks of humility and ſubmiſſion, preſented a writ- 
ing, in which they demanded that the archbiſhop 

of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suft- 
folk, Robert Treſilian, and Nicholas Brembre, 
ſhould be removed from his majeſty's councils and 
preſence for ever, as traitors to their king and 
country. Having delivered this petition, they 
threw down their gauntlets, appealing to the com- 
bat-evidence for the truth of their allegations, 
Richard, intimidated by the coolneſs and reſolu- 
tion they manifeſted on this occaſion, laid aſide his 
imperious deportment, and with great affability 
anſwered their petition. He told them their griev- 
ances ſhould be conſidered and redreſſed, in the 
parliament which he had ſummoned to re-eſtabliſh 
the peace of the nation; and in the mean time ex- 
horting them to avoid all quarrels and diſſention, 
took both parties under his immediate protection. 
Then he diſmiſſed them, with aſſurances of perſonal 
kindneſs and regard; and to convince them of his 
ſincerity, in a few days publiſhed a proclamation, 
clearing the duke of Glouceſter and the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick from the imputation of 
treaſon, which had been thrown upon them by the 
five perſons they had appealed to combat, and re- 

Knyehton, Quiring thoſe accuſers to anſwer for their charge in 

Walfnge. parliament. 

The dukeof Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, the confede- 

kale buche rates ſtill kept themſelves upon their guard, becauſe 

earl of Per- they had obſerved divers ſuſpicious ſymptoms in 
ec 1225, the behaviour of the king, who had not ſuffered 

Oxfordſhire, his favourites to appear in the interview, though 
he ſtil] protected them at court, and was wholly 
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governed by their advice. The caution of the lords . C. 1386. a 
was far from being unneceſſary. They in a little 
time received intelligence that the duke of Ireland 
had repaired to the Marches of Wales, where he 
was joined by Sir Thomas Molineux, Sir Ralph 
Vernon, Sir Ralph Ratcliff, with ſeveral ſheriffs 
and others, to the number of five thouſand ; and | 
that his army daily increaſed. Theſe tidings wete = 
no ſooner reported to the confederates, than they 
ſent the earl of Derby with a conſiderable detach- 
ment to ſtop his progreſs, and he encountered him 
near Radcot-Bridge in Oxfordſhire. The duke 
had not courage to ftand the firſt charge, but fled 
towards the bridge, which, being broken down, 
he quitted his horſe and armour ; and ſwimming 
acroſs the river, eſcaped with great difficulty. Mo- 
lineux, diſdaining to fly, was killed on the ſpot ; N 
and the earl of Derby not only obtained an almoſt js | 
bloodleſs victory, but among the baggage of the 
duke, who was ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the 
river, found a number of letters, plans, and com- 
miſſions, by which the confederates diſcovered the 
whole extent of the king's projects. This diſaſter A. c. 2387, 
intirely broke the meaſures of the cabal, and over- | 
whelmed them with ſuch conſternation, that the Big 
earl of Suffolk diſappeared; and, with a view of Fl 
eſcaping into France, croſſed the ſea in diſguiſe to 
Calais, where he was diſcovered and ſeized by his 
own brother; and Beauchamp the governor ſent ol 
him priſoner to London. 1 

After the battle of Radcot-Bridge, the earl of The lords of 
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his reſidence in the Tower, where he found him- 
Nou. XXXIV. I. ſelf 


Derby rejoined the lords at St. Alban's; from — 15 
whence they proceeded, at the head of forty thou- the king to 1 
ſand men, to London, and encamped in Clerken- Al the de. T7 
well fields, ſent for the lord mayor and principal mand. 1 
inhabitants, who waited upon them with the keys | | 2 10 
of the city. By this time Richard had taken up 7 
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A.C. 1387. ſelf in a very forlorn condition, abandoned by every 


body but a few attendants, who were ſo diſtracted 


with their own fears, that they could neither pro- 


perly adviſe nor aſſiſt him in ſuch an emergency, 
The confederates demanding an audience, he durſt 
not refuſe their requeſt; and in this interview they 
expoſtulated with him ſo ſeverely, that the unhappy 
monarch could not help ſhedding a flood of tears, 


' while he promiſed to meet them next day at Weſt- 


minſter, in order to concert meaſures to be taken 
by the parliament, which was ſummoned to meet 
on the third day of February. This weak prince 
was no ſooner freed from the intimidating preſence 
of the confederated lords, than he was perſuaded 
by his courtiers to retract a promiſe which dero- 
gated ſo much from the dignity of a monarch; 
and the lords, having drawn up their whole army 
on Tower-Hill, which was then very extenſive, 
that he might be terrified by the ſight of ſuch a 
number, ſent a meſſenger to declare, that, if he 
ſhould continue to trifle with them, they would 
deliberate upon raiſing another prince to the throne. 
Aiarmed at this declaration, he promiſed faithfully 
to keep his appointment at Weſtminſter, and punc- 
tually fulfilled his engagement. There he com- 
plied with every thing they propoſed ; and gave 
up all his favourites, without diſtinction of ſex or 
quality. The archbiſhop of York and the biſhop 
of Chicheſter had already accompliſhed a retreat. 
Among thoſe that remained, were the biſhop of 
Durham, friar Ruſhak the king's confeſſor, the 
lords Zouch of Haringworth, Burnel, and Beau- 
mont, Sir Alberic de Vere, Sir Baldwin Beresford, 
Sir John Worth, Sir Thomas Clifford, Sir John 
Love], together with ſeveral ladies of looſe morals, 
who had conduced to the corruption and proflicacy 
of the court. Theſe were either confined in dit- 


ferent parts of the kingdom, obliged to give ſecu- 
rity 
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tity for their appearance in court, to whatever * ©. 1388. 


might be laid to their charge, or baniſhed the 
king's preſence. Sir Simon Burley, Sir Thomas 
Trivet, Sir Nicholas Brembre, Sir John Beau- 
champ of Holt, Sir William Ellingham, John 
Blake; and the following eccleſiaſtics, Richard 
Clifford, John de Lincoln, Richard Matford, and 
Nicholas Lake, were committed to cloſe priſon, 
that they. might be brought to trial immediately, 
The judges Fulthorp, Belknap, Holt, Burgh, Cary, 
and Lockton, were arreſted on the bench in Welt- 
minſter- Hall ; but Treſilian had previouſly ab- 


ſconded. Richard, after the firſt interview with — 
the duke of Glouceſter and his aſſociates, had, on 7 


pretence of ſummoning a free parliament, inſerted 


a clauſe in the writs, directing the ſheriffs to return 


ſuch members as took no ſhare in the late national 
diſputes : but now the lords perceiving the drift of 
this diſtinction, which was calculated to deprive 
them of the aſliſtance of their friends, obliged the 
king to grant a new writ, retracting the ſaid clauſe, 
as contrary to the uſual form, and inconſiſtent with 
the freedom of election. 

The ſeſſion of parliament was opened by Tho- 
mas Fitz-Alan, biſhop of Ely and chancellor of 
the kingdom, who declared they were aſſembled to 


reform the adminiſtration, adviſe the king, and freland, the 
concert meaſures for ſecuring the ſea and the: 


Marches of the kingdom, relieving Guienne, and 
raiſing money in the eaſieſt manner for theſe pur- 


poles. As ſoon as the chancellor had finiſhed his grembre, 


ſpeech, the duke of Glouceſter, falling upon his 
knees, offered to ſtand trial before his peers, or 
maintain his innocence in any other ſhape, touch- 
Ing a malicious report which had been circulated 
to his prejudice, - as if he intended ro dethrone the 


king, and uſurp the ſovereign authority: but Ri- 


chard declaring himſelf. perfectly convinced of the 
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A.C. 1388. malice of this aſperſion, he was acquitted of all 


ſuch ſuſpicion. Then the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral demanded a confirmation of their claim, li- 
berty, and franchiſes, of trying and judging all im- 
portant cauſes, relating to the peers, in the courſe of 
parliament, independent of the common or civil 
law of the realm ; and their claim was allowed and 
confirmed accordingly, under the ſanction of par- 
liament. This capital privilege being afcertained, 
the five noblemen appellants ſtood up to exhibit 
their appeals, when the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in behalf of himſelf and the prelates of his province, 
entered a proteſt, aſſerting their rights to ſit as ba- 
rons and peers of the realm, and hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes whatſoever brought before the tri- 
bunal; and declaring that this their right ſhould 
not be prejudiced by their withdrawing on this oc- 
caſion, in obedience to the canons of the church, 
that prohibited them from aſſiſting at any trial 


againſt the life of a fellow-creature. Another de- 


claration and proteſt of the fame nature was made 
by the biſhop of Durham and Carliſle ; and their 
right being acknowledged, they withdrew. The 
temporal lords being thus left to themſelves, the 
appellants exhibited their charge againſt the arch- 
biſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 
Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, in thirty-nine articles of various texture, 
containing accuſations of treaſons and miſdemeanors 
indiſcriminately. Theſe laft conſiſted. in their ren- 
dering the king inacceſſible to his nability, except 
in their preſence; their intercepting the king's fa- 
vours, and creating miſunderſtandings between him 
and his nobility ; their obtaining grants of Ireland, 
and Okeham, with its foreſt, in favour of Robert 
de Vere; their bribery and corruption; their ifſu- 
ing great ſums to the duke of Ireland, and ob- 
ſtructing the ordinances of parliament ; their ſelling 

| com- 
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commands of importance in Guienne and the 4: © 2388. 


Marches of Scotland, to unqualified perſons; their 
obſtructing the courſe of law; procuring pardons 
for felons and traitors; maintaining ſuits and quar- 
rels; excluding lords and other members from the 
king's council; adviſing the king to abſent himſelf, 
and avoid treating with the laſt parliament ; perſuad- 
ing him to convene ſome lords, judges, and others, and 
demand their opinions on ſeveral matters, in a ſuſ- 
picious manner; prevailing upon gentlemen in Eng- 
land and Wales to take oaths, and give ſecurity for 
ſtanding by the king againſt all perſons, by which 
obligations the realm was involved in trouble and 
confuſion ; ſecluding the king at a diſtance from 
the commiſſioners appointed in parliament ; ran- 
ſoming John de Blois, without warrant or conſent 
of parliament, or of the great council ; adviſing the 
king to diſtinguiſh his retinue with badges ; procur- 
ing the opinions of falſe judges at Nottingham, in or- 
der to deſtroy, under colour of law, all concerned in 
the late commiſſion and ſtatute; intending to indict 
the lords and others upon thoſe opinions, and arreſt 
the duke of Lancaſter, in caſe he had arrived in 
England; perſuading the king that the commiſſion 
and ſtatute were calculated for depoſing him from 
the throne of his anceſtors; prevailing upon the 
companies of London to ſwear they would live and 
die with the king againſt all his enemies, at a time 
when he looked upon the commiſſioners to be trai- 
tors; publiſhing a proclamation in that city, for- 
bidding all — Ah to aid or aſſiſt the earl of Arun- 
del with arms or proviſions; and another, forbid- 
ding every body to ſpeak with diſreſpect of the per- 
ſons appealed ; and perſuading the king to ſend a 
liſt of perſons to his council, that they might be ap- 
pointed ſheriffs, with a view to pack a parliament. 
dir Nicholas Brembre was charged with having or- 
dered ſeveral criminals to be taken out of Newgate 
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by night, and executed illegally. The duke of 
Ireland was accuſed of having acted as chief juſtice 
of Cheſter, without warrant or commiſſion; of hav- 
ing raiſed forces to deſtroy the lords and the king's 
lieges, and attempting to kill the appellants at 
the battle of Radcot-Bridge, The other articles, 
amounting to a charge of treaſon, were their ſug- 
geſting falſhoods to the king, and obliging him to 
ſwear he would be governed by their counſels, and 
live and die in their defence; their adviſing his ma- 
Jeſty to confer the title of king of Ireland on Robert 
de Vere; and to write to the pope for a confirma- 
tion of that title; their counſelling the king to put 
all the lords and commons of the laſt parliament to 
death, except ſuch as were of their own party; 
their perſuading his majeſty that the late commil- 
ſion and ſtatute were made to ſubvert his royal au- 
thority; and that all concerned in procuring and 
adviſing it ought to be puniſhed as traitors ; their 
prevailing upon the king to ſend Nicholas South- 
well his valet, and other mean perſons, with let- 


ters to the king of France, deſiring his aſſiſtance to 


deſtroy the lords and others whom he deemed trai- 
tors; and in conſideration of ſuch aſſiſtance, pro- 
miſing to give up Cherbourg, Breſt, and Calais; 
their ſending to France for ſafe · conducts for the 
king, the duke of Ireland, and others, who intend- 
ed to go thither and execute theſe treaſonable de- 
ſigns; adviſing the king to iſſue orders for knights 
and gentlemen to riſe with the duke of Ireland; to 
write letters to the ſaid duke, repreſenting himſelf 
in the utmoſt danger unleſs ſpeedily relieved, preſſ- 
ing him to march to his aſſiſtance, and promiſing to 
meet him with all his forces. Such were the ar- 
ticles exhibited againſt the archbiſhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert 
Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, who being 


ſummoned in the chamber of the — 7 
al. 
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Weſtminſter-Hall, and at the great gate of the palace, 4: © 353: 
without appearing to anſwer ro the charge, the ap- 

llants moved that the default might be recorded, | 
and the lords proceed to judgment. The king or- nn 
dered ſome judges, ſerjeants, and others learned in 1 
the law, to deliberate upon the nature of this im- 1 

achment, and deliver their opinion to the lords; | 
and theſe, after having conſulted together, declared | 
it informal, and contrary to the methods of proſe- vu 
cution preſcribed by the civil law and the ſtatutes of 9 
the realm. Notwithſtanding this declaration, the 1. 
lords, with the king's conſent, reſolved, that in ſuch = 
a cauſe, affecting his majeſty's 2 and the ſtate 1 
of the kingdom, and implying ſuch heinous crimes = 
committed by peers and other aſſociates, the right 
of trying and judging was veſted in the lords of 
parliament, according to their franchiſe and liberty, 1 
to judge and be judged in ſuch caſes with the king's 160 
aſſent, independent of any law whatſoever; that 
they would proceed in the ſame manner with re- 
ſpect to the preſent caſe, and determine it by award 
of parliament: they therefore adjudged, that the 
appeal was well made and duly affirmed, and the 
proceſs valid according to the law and courſe of par- 
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liament. | i 
The appellants being thus allowed to proceed, se Fa 
deſired again that the default of the accuſed might and N 10 
be recorded; and, the citation being repeated, they e bi 
demanded judgment. The king and the lords tem- put to dead ik 
poral, without having examined any evidence, be- my 
ing in their conſciences perſuaded of the truth of js 
the articles, pronounced the perſons appealed guil- 1. 
ty of high treaſon. Their eſtates were forfened, _ 
the archbithop's temporalities ſeized, and his per- {i 
ſon was reſerved for turther deliberation ; but the 1 
others were ſentenced to be drawn and hanged as | oth 
tra tors. Treſilian being betrayed by his own ſer- N 
. . * . 
vant, was taken in a mean diſguiſe, and brought | wilt 
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4. C. 1388, before the parliament, which ordered him to be ex- 
ecuted immediately. at Tyburn. The earl of Suf- 
folk and duke of Ireland had fled beyond ſea, Alex 
ander archbiſhop of York was ſeized at Shields, 
attempting to go on board of a ſhip in diſguiſe; 
but the duke of Glouceſter would not inflict any 
puniſhment on his perſon, left he ſhould diſobli 
the prelates of his party; and prevailed upon the 
pope to tranſlate him from York to St. Andrew's 
in Scotland. This tranſlation, however, did not 
take place, becauſe Scotland acknowledged the au- 
thority of Clement the antipope; and Alexander 
was allowed to retire to Flanders, where he ſerved 
the cure of a ſmall pariſh till the day of his death. 
The ear] of Suffolk did not many months ſurvive - 
his diſgrace ; and the duke of Ireland died in a few 
years at Louvain, of the wounds he received in 
hunting a wild boar in Brabant. Sir Nicholas 
Brembre being brought before the parliament to 
hear the articles read, denied the charge; and, as a 
knight, claimed the privilege of proving his inno- 
cence in fingle combat: but this motion being 
over-ruled by the parliament, he was brought to 
the bar, condemned, and delivered into the hands 
of the earl mareſchal ; who, with the mayor, alder- 
men, and ſheriffs of London, attended at his exe- 
cution. Theſe proſecutions being diſcuſſed, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal declared that nothing 
contained in the appeal ſhould reflect upon the king 
himſelf, or be interpreted to the prejudice of his 
perſon. Then the commons proceeded to impeach 
the other evil counſellors, by whom his majeſty had 
been miſled. The judges, who delivered and ſigned 
their opinions at Nottingham, were condemned to 
die as traitors; their heirs were diſinherited, and 
their eſtates forfeited : the ſame ſentence was de- 
nounced againſt John Blake for drawing up the 
queſtions, and Thomas Huſke for aiding and abet- 
1 15 ting 
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ting the ſcheme of arreſting and indicting the noble- 4. C. 1388. 


men of the oppoſition. Theſe were hurried to im- 
mediate execution; but the judges were, through 
the interceſſion of the biſhops, pardoned as to life 
and limb, though ſent into perpetual exile in diffe- 
rent parts of Ireland. Sir Simon Burley, Sir John 
Beauchamp of Holt, baron of Kidderminſter, Sir 
John Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, were im- 
peached by the commons, as aiders and abettors of 
the five perſons appealed and attainted ; and Bur- 
ley, in particular, was charged with having con- 
nived at Suffolk's eſcape ; with having aſſiſted the 
duke of Ireland in raifing forces; with having in- 


troduced him into court, and procured for him a 


grant of the Welſh eſtate which had belonged to 
his wife's father the lord of Coucy ; with having 
introduced to the king the mayor of Dover, who 
aſſured his majeſty he would ſend a thouſand able- 
bodied men of the Cinque-Ports to his aſſiſtance 
apainſt the appellants. All theſe knights denied 
the charge, and offered to aſſert their innocence in 
ſingle combat; and the lords took time to conſider 
the caſe till the meeting of parliament, which was 
adjourned during the Eaſter holidays. In this in- 
terval, great intereſt was uſed in favour of Sir Si- 
mon Burley, who had brought up the king from his 
infancy, conducted the queen from Bohemia, and 
was univerfally beloved for his amiable character. 
The queen herſelf interceded earneſtly for his life; 
the earl of Derby uſed all his influence with the duke 
of Glouceſter to ſave him; and his inſtances prov- 
ing ineffectual, was ſo chagrined, that his reſent- 
ment had well nigh produced diſſention among the 
appellants. Burley was condemned to die the death 
of a traitor ; but, as he was a knight of the garter, 
the king, with the conſent of the lords, remitted 
part of the ſentence, and he ſuffered decapitation on 
Tower- Hill : Beauchamp and Berners were alſo be- 
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headed ; but the ſentence was executed with all its 

rigour upon Saliſbury. | 
Theſe ſacrifices being made to juſtice, and, per- 
haps, to faction and revenge, the parliament paſſed 
an act of amneſty and pardon, in favour of all 
who had been about the king's perſon ; or of the 
retinue, company, counſel, aſſent, or adherence of 
thoſe who had been attainted and condemned ; ex- 
cepting, however, certain perſons of the clergy, as 
well as of the laity, who were excluded by name 
from the benefit of this pardon. The attainted 
perſons, ſtill alive, were rendered incapable of be- 
ing reſtored to the protection of the law; any par- 
don that they might obtain was, by anticipation, 
declared null : and it was enacted, that any perſon 
folliciting or endeavouring to procure any grace in 
their behalf, ſhould be tried, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted as a traitor. By another act, the commiſſion 
and ſtatute of the preceding year, with the pro- 
ceedings of the laſt parliament, and all the pro- 
ceedings of the appellants and their partiſans, were 
confirmed; and theſe laſt, including the Londoners 
nominally, were indulged with a pardon for all 
felonies, inſurrections, murders, and other crimes 
they might have committed. The appeals, im- 
peachments, judgments, and executions, made and 
awarded in this parliament, were approved, af- 
firmed, and eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding the ab- 
ſence of the lords ſpiritual ; with the proviſo, 
however, that this approbation, affirmation, and 
eſtabliſhment, ſhould not be drawn into example 
or conſequence : and, that although divers points 
had been adjudged treaſon in this parliament, 
which were not declared to be ſuch in any ſtatute; 
yet no judges ſhould be empowered to give judg- 
ment in any future caſes of treaſon, except in the 
uſual manner practiſed before this parliament. It 
was now judged neceſſary, that as Richard had 
| - violated 


F 
violated his contract with the people, he ſhould 


renew his coronation-oath ; and, in his turn, re- 
ceive the homage and fealty of his parliament. 
This ceremony being performed, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and his clergy devounced the ſen- 
rence of excommunication againſt all who ſhould 
attempt to diſturb the peace and quiet of the king- 
dom. The commons had already continued the 
duty upon wine and merchandize, and granted an 
half tenth and half fifteenth to defray the charge 
of a ſea-expedition : but now they continued the 
ſubſidy on wool and leather; and aſſigned twenty 
thouſand pounds of the produce to the appellants, 
for the charges of their proſecution, and other ſer- 
vices. After theſe important tranſactions, the ſeſ- 
ſion, which had continued from the third day of 
February to the fourth day of June, broke up, 
with the appellation of The Mercileſs Parliament; 
and another was held in the ſame year at Cam- 
bridge, where many wholeſome regulations were 
made, touching the civil polity of the kingdom, 
and the grievance of repairing to Rome for bene - 
fices: and, in this aſſembly, a ſubſidy was granted 
both by the clergy and laity. 
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While the lords and commons of the oppoſition The ear! of 


* 


favourites and prerogatives, the earl of Arundel, 
having received a commiſſion as governor of Breſt, 
and a renewal of that by which he was conſtituted 
lord high-admiral of England, went to ſea with a 
ſquadron immediately after Whitſuntide; and, fall- 
ing in with a French fleet, took fourſcore of their 
ſhips, which he brought ſafe to England; after 
having ravaged the iſlands of Rhee and Oleron, 
and alarmed the whole coaſt of France from one 
end of the channel to the other, He failed again 
in autumn with a numerous fleet, having on board 
the earl of Nottingham, the lord Clifford, Sir 

Thomas 
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exerted themſelves in parliament againſt the king's dente 
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4. c. 1388. Thomas Piercy, and many other volunteers of dif 


tinction, with a body of ſix thouſand land- forces. 
His purpoſe was not only to harraſs the French, 
but to perſuade the duke of Brittany to declare 
openly againſt Charles. This noble fleet, however, 
was diſperſed by a terrible ſtorm; and the ear} 
himſelf, with ſeven and twenty ſhips, obliged to 
take refuge in the ſmall port of La Pates, within 
a league of Rochelle. The caſtle of Bouteville, 
in that neighbourhood, was then beſieged by the 
marechal de Sancerre, who, being informed of the 
earl's arrival and ſhattered condition, ordered the 
inhabitants to block up the harbour with eight gal- 
lies; while, raiſing the ſiege, he marched with his 


army to attack them by land; ſo that he thought 


they could not poſſibly eſcape. But he was baffled 
by the vigilance and activity of Arundel, who had 
refitted his ſhips before the other could execute his 
plan; and, having intelligence of the marechal's 
deſign, put to ſea, in order to meet the gallies, 
which he entirely deſtroyed ; then returning to the 
harbour, and landing his men, he drove the French 
general to the gates of Rochelle. While his troops 
lay encamped in this place, he was joined by La 
Bernoy, who commanded the fort of Galuſet in the 
Limouſin for the king of England; and many ſkir- 
miſhes were fought with various ſucceſs : but all 
hope of the duke's declaring againſt France in a 
little time vaniſhed ; for, although the French 
king deeply reſented the indignity which had been 
offered to his conſtable, Montfort was ſecretly fa- 


voured by the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who 


envied the greatneſs and reputation of De Cliſſon: 
and it was conſidered as a point of ſuch importance 
to detach the duke of Brittany from his connexion 
with England, that Charles thought proper to over- 
look the outrage he had committed, and even allow 
him to exact an heavy ranſom of the conſtable. 
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Several other conceſſions were made, in order to 4: C. 1388. 
facilitate and confirm a new accommodation; of 
which the earl of Arundel was no ſooner informed, 
than he returned with his fleet and forces to Eng- 
land. a Froiſſart. 

The intereſts of England did not proſper ſo well Hetpur is 
in other quarters. A quarrel breaking out between the Scots 2t 
the duke of Guelders and the dutcheſs of Brabant, Otterburn. 
this laſt received a reinforcement of troops from 
her nephew the duke of Burgundy ; and, in order 
to counterbalance that ſupply, her antagoniſt ſolli- 
cited the aſſiſtance of England. Being gratified 
with an annual penſion of a thouſand pounds, he 
declared war againſt France; but, Charles march- 
ing into his country, he was intimidated, and ſued 
for pardon, which he obtained on condition of re- 
nouncing his alliance with England. The accom- 
modation effected between theſe powers, left Ri- 
chard without an ally on the continent whom he 
could uſe for the annoyance of his enemies; while 
his Britiſh dominions were inſulted by the Scots, 
who made continual irruptions into the northern 
counties. The younger Douglas and the earl of 

Fife had landed in Ireland, where they took the 
town of Carlingford, with fifteen ſhips, defeated 

the Iriſh in battle, and plundered the Iſle of Man 

in their return. To revenge theſe depredations, 

the lords of the Marches entered Scotland, and ra- 

vaged the Merſe ; but retired in a hurry, upon re- 

ceiving intelligence that the Scottiſh army was on 

its march to give them battle. A commiſſion was 

given to the biſhop of Durham, the earl of North- 

umberland, and other lords, to treat of a pacifica- 

tion with the Scots : but their endeavours proving 

ineffectual, the biſhop of Sodor and Man was em- 
powered to negotiate with Donald lord of the iſles, 

that he might tall upon the north of Scotland ; but 

neither did this negotiation take effect. The * 
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A. o. 1388. tiſh parliament, aſſembled at Aberdeen, reſolved 
to ſend two armies into England ; and this ſcheme 
was immediately executed. One of theſe bodies, 
commanded by the earls of Douglas, Fife, and 
Dunbar, advanced beyond Newcaſtle, and ravaged 
the whole biſhopric of Durham : then they en- 
camped before Newcaſtle, which was defended by 
the famous Hotſpur, his brother Sir Ralph, and 
almoſt all the gentlemen of the northern counties, 
The Scottiſh army conſiſted of three hundred horſe 
and two thouſand infantry; and therefore could 
not pretend to inveſt the whole town: ſo that their 
intent was only to provoke Piercy to come forth 
and hazard a battle. While they continued in this 
ſituation, the volunteers on both ſides diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in ſkirmiſhes and trials of valour. At 
length, the Engliſh making a general ſally, an 
engagement enſued, during which Piercy and Doug- 
las encountered each other on horſeback, in ſight 
of both armies : they were nearly of the ſame age, 
and rivals in reputation; ſo that both ſides ſuſ- 
pended their efforts to ſee the iſſue of this combat. 
At the firſt ſhock Piercy was unhorſed, and would 
have fallen into the hands of His antagoniſt, had 
not his men ruſhed in between them, and conveyed 
him to the town ; but Douglas had won his lance 
and pennon, which he waved over his head, call- 
ing aloud, that he would carry it as a trophy of 
his victory into Scotland. So ſaying, he ordered 
his people to decamp, leaving Piercy to all the 
horrors of mortified ambition. He ſwore that 
Douglas ſhould never carry his lance into Scotland; 
and, aſſembling ſix hundred horſe and eight thou- 
ſand infantry, ſer out in purſuit of the enemy, with- 
out waiting for the ſuccours which were on the 
march from all quarters, to ſerve under his banner. 
The Scots, in their retreat, had undertaken the 


; ſiege of rhe ſtrong caſtle of Otterburn, before _ 
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they lay encamped when they were overtaken by * L. 1388. 


Piercy, who inſtantly attacked them with great 
impetuoſity, though the day was almoſt ſpent be- 
fore he could begin the battle. He found Douglas 
ready to receive him; and the fight was maintained 
with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, until the com- 
batants were parted by the darkneſs: in a few 
hours, however, the Engliſh renewed the attack by 
moon-light ; and Piercy fought with ſuch fury to 
retrieve his honour, that the Scots were put into 
diſorder, and began to give ground. Douglas be- 
ing informed of this circumſtance, ruſhed into the 
midſt of the Engliſh with his battle-axe in his hand, 
hewing down all before him, until his retreat was 
intercepted, and he was environed by his enemies, 
without any other ſecond than his own chaplain, 
who had followed his ſteps, and been animated by 
his example, to perform wonders of valour. His 
friends no ſooner learned his ſituation, than they 
penetrated to the place, where they found him 
fainting with Joſs of blood from three mortal 
wounds which he had received, and his chaplain 
defending him ſingly againſt a multitude of foes. 
Having obliged the Engliſh to- give way in their 
turn, they would have conveyed their general from 
the field, but that valiant chief, feeling his end 
approaching, would not ſuffer himſelf to be moved: 
he deſired they would conceal his fate, and revenge 
his death upon the enemy. He expired immedi- 
ately after he had given theſe directions: then his 
friends, throwing a cloak over his body, erected 
his ſtandard; and, pronouncing his name as a word 
of encouragement, made ſuch a deſperate effort, 
that the Engliſh gave way, and were totally routed, 
after Piercy, with his brother, and above an hun- 
dred gentlemen and officers of diſtinction, had been 
taken priſoners, and twelve hundred left dead on 
the field of battle. The biſhop of Durham, ad- 
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4. e. 1388. yancing at the head of ten thouſand men to join 
Piercy, no ſooner underſtood the fate of this en- 
gagement, than, inſtead of attacking the victors, 
who, being exhauſted with fatigue, might have 
been eaſily defeated, he retired with precipitation 
to Newcaltle; and allowed the Scots to carry off 
their priſoners and booty at their own leiſure. The 
other body, which had entered England by Car- 
lie, plundered the weſt borders, burned villages, 

Froiffart. took a great number of perſons of diſtinction and 


Walſing. 


Buchanan. Cattle, and returned unmoleſted to their own 
country. 


. c. 1389. During theſe tranſaQions in Britain, the duke of 


Lancaſter, being appointed the king's lieutenant 

in Guienne, received powers and inſtructions to 

treat with France about an accommodation; and, 

a treaty being ſet on foot, ambaſſadors were ſent 

to Paris, in order to adjuſt the preliminaries. At 

length, conferences were opened in the church of 
Lenlinghen, between Calais and Boulogne, where 

a truce was concluded for three years between the 

two kingdoms: and Robert king of Scotland ac- 

ceded to this agreement. Peace being thus reſtored 

to England, Richard reſolved to enfranchiſe him- 

ſelf from the thraldom in which he had been hi- 

therto kept by the lords of the oppoſition. In an 

Richard extraordinary council of the nobility aſſembled after 
reins of go- Eaſter, he, to the aſtoniſhment of all preſent, de- 
vernment fired to know his own age; and being told that he 
hands, was turned of two and twenty, Well then (ſaid 
« he) I am certainly of age to govern my kingdom; 

and J ſee no reaſon for my being deprived of 

<« a right which the meaneſt of my ſubjects enjoy.” 

The lords anſwered, in ſome confuſion, that he had 
certainly an indiſputable right to take upon himſelf 

the adminiſtration of his kingdom. Les, (he 

„ replied) I have been long under the management 

of tutors, whom I will now remove from my 

| | „council, 
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t© council, and endeavour to manage my own af- *. 138g, 
« fairs.” Then he ordered Thomas Arundel, the 
new archbiſhop of York, to give up the ſeal, which 

he next day delivered to William of Wickham bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter. The duke of Glouceſter, the 
earl of Warwick, and other lords of the oppoſition, 

were removed from the council. The' biſhop of 
Hereford loſt his office of treaſurer; the earl of 
Arundel was deprived of his poſt of high-admiral ; 

the keeper of the privy-ſeal, all the great officers 

of the ſtate and the houſhold, together with the 
judges, were changed, and every place filled with 
perſons in whom the king thought he could in- 

tirely confide. Theſe meaſures were followed by 

a proclamation, ſignifying to the ſubjects that the 

king had taken the government of the realm into 

his own hands; and that they might expect to ſee 

the peace of the nation better preſerved, and juſtice 

more equitably adminiſtred than they had been be- 

fore this alteration. At the ſame time he confirmed 

the pardons of the laſt parliament ; and as a proof 

of his moderation and tenderneſs for his people, 
ſuſpended the payment of the ſubſidy granted in 

the laſt ſeſſion at Cambridge. At this juncture the Rymer. 
duke of Lancaſter returned to England, and ef- 
fected a reconciliation between the king and the 

duke of Glouceſter. - As a recompence for this 
ſervice, he was, in the parliament which met at 
Weſtminſter in January, created duke of Aquitaine, 

and inveſted with the enſigns of honour belonging 

to that dignity. Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the 4. c. 1390. 
duke of York, was alſo gratified with the earldom 

of Rutland, and a penſion of eight hundred marks 

to ſupport his new dignity. On the fourth day of 

the ſeſſion the biſhop of Wincheſter reſigned the 
great ſeal to the king; the biſhop of St. David's 
delivered up the keys of the exchequer, which he 
kept as treaſurer; and all the lords of the council 
Ne. 34. M were 
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A. c. 1350. were diſcharged, at their own defire. Then they 


Ret, Par. 


aſked, in open parliament, if any perſon had aught 
to ſay againſt their conduct; which the commons 
having examined, declared themſelves perfectly well 
ſatisfied with all their tranſactions. The king, im- 
mediately after this declaration, reſtored them to 
their places, and the dukes of Lancaſter and Glou- 
ceſter were added to the council; though the king 
proteſted, that for any thing then done, he would 
retain or remove theſe counſellors according to his 
own pleaſure. As the oppreſſive practices of the 
court of Rome were by this time grown almoſt in- 
tolerable, the commons petitioned, that the ſtatutes 
enacted againſt thoſe encroachments upon the royal 
authority, and the liberties of the nation, in the 
reigns of Edward J. and his grandſon, ſhould be 
punctually executed, and further regulations made 
for the redreſs of that grievance. The archbiſhops, 
alarmed at this petition, entered a proteſt, in be- 
half of themſelves and their clergy ; declaring, that 
they would not give their aſſent to the revival of 
any old ſtatute, or the paſſing any new law againſt 
the authority of the pope, or in prejudice of the 
eccleſiaſtical liberties. Notwithſtanding this decla- 
ration, Richard fo far complied with the requeſt of 
the commons; as to order the former ſtatute to be 
put in execution; and they, in conſideration of this 
indulgence, mpg a conſiderable ſubſidy on wool 
and leather, tor the defence of the kingdom, as the 
duration of the truce was dubious and uncertain. 
This ſubſidy was continued for three years by the 
next parliament, which met on the twelfth day of 
November. It was in this ſeſſion that the grant of 
a thouſand pounds a year, made to the dukes of 
York and Glouceſter, was confirmed to them and 
their heirs ; the parliament unanimouſly declared, 
that the royalty and prerogative of the king and his 
crown ſhould be ſaved and maintained; and what- 
ever 
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ever had been done or attempted againſt them re- 4 C. 1390. 
dreſſed and amended ; ſo as that the king ſhould be 
as free as any of his progenitors. Such was the 
harmony ſubſiſting between Richard and this par- 
liament, that before it broke up the lords and com- 
mons preſented their humble thanks to the king for 
his good government, and the great affection and 
zeal he had continually manifeſted for the happi- 
neſs of his people. | 

All oppoſition to the king's meaſures had been Proceedings 
ſuſpended ſince the laſt reconciliation between him 1 
and Glouceſter, who had been always at the head we _ 
of the malcontents; and the earl of Derby, who pews og 
was the ſoul of that party, had obtained leave to go tho"ity. 
abroad and ſerve as a volunteer againſt the infidels 
in Pruſſia, where he acquired great reputation for 
his military exploits. Richard's new miniſters were 
men of more capacity and leſs exceptionable mo- 
rals, than were the idle favourites who had formerly 
influenced his conduct; and his own manner of 
living, though ſtill extravagant, was ſuch as gene- 
rally acquires the favour of the public. He inſti- 
tuted ſolemn tilts and tournaments, and revived 
the ſpirit of chivalry which prevailed in the reign of 
his grandfather. Nothing was ſeen but pageantry A. C. 1392 
and proceſſion of knights in armour, led in filver 
chains by their miſtreſſes to the lifts, where they 
contended in feats of arms amidſt infinite crouds of 
people. The king himſelf and all his courtiers 
mingled in this mimickry of warfare; and the 
queen, accompanied by all her ladies, graced the 
held with her preſence. All was muſic and min- 
ſtrelſy, feaſting and rejoicing ; the land was bleſſed 
with plenty 7$ter two years of dearth, and the ſub- 
jects enjoyed a receſs from dreadful ravages and 
burthenſome taxes, to which they had been ſo long 
expoſed, During this eaſon of good humour, an- 
other parliament was called at Weſtminſter in 5 
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4. C. 1391. beginning of November, when the declaration, 


Rot, Parl, 


touching the king's full enjoyment of his royalty, 
was renewed with this addition, Notwithſtanding 
any ſtatute or ordinance formerly made in dero- 
e pation thereof, particularly in the reign of Ed- 
% ward II.“ And this was paſſed into an act of par- 
liament. Over and above this inſtance of their loy- 
alty and affection, they voted him a whole tenth 
and fifteenth to defray the expence of his voyage 
to France, whither he was invited by the French 
monarch, in order to compromiſe perſonally all 
their differences, and eſtabliſh a laſting accommo- 
dation. Beſides this aid, they. granted others for 
the occaſions of ſtate, and thought they had a right 


to expect ſome extraordinary condeſcenſion on the 


ſide of his majeſty. In theſe ſentiments, the knights 
of the ſhires petitioned, that, as it was a common 
practice in corporations to admit as burgeſles into 
their communities, all villains or copyholders, af- 


ter they had lived a year and a day among them un- 


reclaimed, the lords of the manor might be im- 
powered to enter ſuch buroughs, and bring away 
the villains who were parcel of their property. 
This petition was rejected, as an attack upon the 
privileges of corporations ; nor did he think proper 
to grant the other, in which the whole body of the 
commons concurred, propoſing an act for diſabling 
the villains of copyholders, of prelates and mona- 
ſteries, to purchaſe lands in fee; and from hinder- 
ing all villains from ſending their ſons to ſchool, 
whereby they obtained learning, and freed them- 
ſelves from their ſervility, to the prejudice of the 


right and honour of the freeholders in England. 


Notwithſtanding theſe repulſes, the parliament had 
great reaſon to be pleaſed with Richard's conduct in 
this ſeſſion. The ſchiſm in the church till continu- 
ed; and Boniface IX. being elected in the place of 


Urban, ſent a nuncio to the court of England, to uſe 
his 
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his beſt endeavours for a repeal of the ſtatutes of &. C. 1391. 
proviſo, and others, which had been enacted againſt 
the encroachments of papal authority ; as well as 
for preventing a peace between Richard and Charles 
of France, who ſupported the antipope Benedict 
XIII. The nuncio executed his commiſſion with 
great ability, and Richard ſeemed to liſten with 
pleaſure to his ſuggeſtions ; but, as he would take 
no ſtep that would deviate from the ſcheme of pa- 
pularity he had projected, he referred the pope's 
propoſitions to the parliament, by which they were 
diſapproved ; while a peace with France was ſtrong- 
ly recommended. Richard acquieſced in their ſen- 
timents, and declared his intention to confer vith 
the king of France in perſon. The great corpo- 
rations, convents, and other communities of the 
kingdom, vied with each other in aſſiſting him to 
make an appearance ſuitable to his dignity. He 
was furniſhed with rich equipages, and preſented 
with large ſums of money; and a great number of 
young noblemen and knights reſolved to accom- 
pany him to this interview. In the mean time, 
commiſſioners were appointed to treat with France 
and Scotland ; and all parties agreed that a general 
congreſs ſhould be held at Amiens, where the 
treaty of peace might be concluded and ratified in 
preſence of the two monarchs. | 
At the time appointed, Charles of France, with 4: C. 1392- 
his brother and three uncles, repaired to Amiens; A tricecon- 
and Richard went as far as Dover in his way to the gun 
interview; but whether he altered his reſolution of 
his own accord, or was diverted from his purpoſe 
by the repreſentations of his council, his voyage 
was poſtponed, and he remained in Dover- Caſtle 
with the duke of Glouceſter, while his other two 
uncles, with the earls of Huntingdon and Derby, 
the biſhops of London and Derby, Sir Thomas 
Piercy, and others of his council, proceeded to 
'M 3 Amiens 
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HISTORY or ENGL AND. 


Amiens in quality of ambaſſadors and plenipoten 
tiaries. They entered that place with a train of 
twelve hundred horſe, and during their ſtay were 
maintained at the expence of the French king, who 
treated them in a ſumptuous manner. The confe- 
rences were immediately opened; but ſuch difficul. 
ties occurred, as there was no probability of ſur- 
mounting. The French inſiſted upon the demo- 
lition of Calais; and the Engliſh demanded the reſ- 
titution of all the places they had loſt in France, 
fince the treaty of Bretigny, together with the pay. 
ment of the laſt moiety of king John's ranſom. 
Charles was willing that the crown of England 
ſhould enjoy the nine biſhoprics, and all its poſſeſ- 
ſions in Guienne, independent of any ſovereignty, 
and even offered to pay the ranſom within three 
years, on condition that Calais ſhould be demo- 


| liſhed ; but this was an article concerning which 


Freifa;t, 


the duke of Lancaſter remained inflexible, declar- 
ing he had no powers to grant him ſuch conceſſion, 
The truce was therefore prolonged till Michaelmas 
of the enſuing year, and the terms of the peace as 
propoſed by France referred to the conſideration of 
the Engliſh council. Two French knights accom- 
panied the ambaſſadors, in their return to Dover, 
to know the king's determination on this ſubject; 
and a council being called, the plenipotentiaries com- 
municated the particulars of their negociation. A 
debate enſuing, the duke of Glouceſter obſerved 
that they had no power to proceed with the treaty 
without the advice and conſent of a parliament, as 
the affair of Calais was of the utmoſt importance 
to the kingdom: a definitive anſwer therefore could 
not be given, until the matter ſhould have been de- 
bated in the great aſſembly of the nation; but in 
the mean time the prolongation of the truce was 
ratified by his majeſty in council, 


The 
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The treaty of Amiens produced little advantage *: C. 2392- 
. 


to any perſon but the duke of Lancaſter, who re- 
ceived the whole ſubſidy granted in the laſt parlia- 
ment, or at lealt the better part of it, to indemnify 
him for the expence of his voyage. With reſpect 
to the grant of Guienne, which he had obtained, 
he met with ſome difficulties that were not eaſily 
ſurmounted. The order which the king had ſent 
for his being put in poſſeſſion of that dutchy was 
diſputed by the people of Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
other principal cities, as well as the nobleſſe of the 
country, who imagined this grant implied an alie- 
nation of the province, and an entire ſeparation 
from the crown of England, contrary to the privi- 
lege of holding their lands immediately of the king 
or his eldeſt fon, and of no other perſon. They 
likewiſe found a defection in the grant, which, 
though it conveyed to the duke of Lancaſter the 
dutchy with all its rights, revenues, and appurte- 
nances, requiring all perſons to do homage and 
tealty to him, contained no clauſe which releaſed 
them from the allegiance they had ſworn to Rich- 
ard. They moreover ſuſpected that the grant was 
obtained in a ſurreptitious manner, or by compul- 
ſion; and, in order to diſpel their doubts, and re- 
move their exceptions, the prelates, nobility, and 
cities of Guienne, ſent over deputies to learn the 


king's pleaſure from his own mouth. Theſe arrived P*p=tics 
TY. T 4 0 rom 
about Midſummer at Nottingham, where Richard Gucane. 


had aſſembled a great council to deliberate upon 
the treaty with France; and having explained their 
embaſſy, the king aſſured them that he had made 
the grant of his own free will, with the conſent of 
parliament, for the duke's natural life only. He 
confirmed all liberties and privileges of the clergy, 
nobility, cities, and commons of Guienne, in an 
inſtrument ſigned by himſelf, and authenticated by 
the great ſeal of England. 
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A. C. 1393. 


Rymeyg 

An inſurrec- 
tion 1n Lon- 
ow 


Baldwin Radynton appointed warden of the city. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


During the ſeſſion of this council, a dangerous 
inſurrection happened at London. Richard, whoſe 
extravagance and profuſion very often reduced him 
to great neceſſities, had attempted to borrow a thou- 
ſand pounds of the citizens of London, who not 
only refuſed to grant his requeſt, but inſulted and 
abuſed a Lombard merchant who offered to accom- 
modate his majeſty. The king, incenſed at this 
aggravated affront, revoked all exemptions which 
had been granted by his father and himſelf, to excuſe 
individuals from public offices in cities, counties, and 
corporations : and the mayor of Landon with the 
ſneriffs were ordered to attend the council at Notting- 
ham, where they and the whole city were convicted 
of a riot, and obliged to ſubmir themſelves to the 
king's mercy in a bond of one- hundred thouſand 
pounds. In the mean time they were deprived of 
their offices and committed to priſon ; and Sir Ed- 
ward Dalyngrygge was appointed warden of the 
City : yet they were ſoon releaſed, and their antient 
form of government reſtored. The Londoners in 
general favoured the doctrine of Wickliff, and were 
of conſequence expoſed to the ill offices of the bi- 
ſhops, whom they hated accordingly. A baker 
having been inſulted in the ſtreet, by a domeſtic 
belonging to the biſhop of Saliſbury, the common 
people took the alarm; and, afſembling in great 
numbers, would have ſet fire to the prelate's pa- 
lace, had not they been with difficulty reſtrained by 
the magiſtracy. The biſhop complaining to the 


king of this outrage, Richard iſſued out a writ for 


commiſſioners of oyer and terminer, to fit at Eaton 
and try the delinquents; and the dukes of Glou- 
ceſter and York preſided at the trial. The Lon- 
doners being found guilty, were fined in three 
thouſand marks, their liberties ſeized into the king's 
hands, the ſheriffs and aldermen changed, and Sir 
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The citizens, humbled by the loſs of theit franchi- 4. C. 1392, 
ſes, and dreading the bond which hung over their 
heads, implored the queen's interceſſion with great 
humility, and were pardoned at her requeſt. The 

king made a public entry into the city, where he 
was received amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
and received very valuable preſents : the fine was fen. 
remitted, the bond cancelled, their liberties were Rymer. 
reſtored, and their charters confirmed. 

The parliament meeting on the twentieth day of “C. 2393: 
January, ſeem to have waved all deliberations con- The fatute 
cerning a new treaty with France, becauſe Charles, vine enacted 
having been ſeized with a diſorder in his brain, was *2inft pa- 
rendered incapable of managing the reins of go- croach- 

vernment, and the affairs of the realm continued ments. 
in confuſion, until the regency was veſted in the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy, The commons 
granted a conditional ſubſidy, in caſe of a war with 
France or Scotland, or of the king's heading an 
expedition in perſon; for as they knew his want of 
ceconomy, they did not think proper to grant him 
any ſuperfluous ſupply. Several laws had been enact- 
ed, in the four proceeding parliaments, againſt the 
encroachments of the papal power in England. 
The pope's agent had been obliged to ſwear he 
would be true to the king and his crown, and kee 
his laws and rights inviolate; that he would take 
no ſtep that ſhould be prejudicial to the royal au- 
thority, or the laws of the kingdom, nor execute 
any papal bulls or mandates to the detriment of the 
king, or contrary to the laws of the realm; that 
he would not receive or publiſh any of the pope's 
letters, without having firſt communicated them to 
the council; nor ſend any money or plate out of 
the kingdom, without a ſpecial licence from the 
king or his council. Every perſon was ſubjected 
to a premunire, who ſhould go or ſend out of Eng- 
land to provide or purchaſe tor himſelf any eccle- 
| | ſiaſtical 
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A. C. 1393. ſiaſtical benefice : ſtatutes againſt proviſors were 


revived, and a ſtop was put to the collection of a 
tenth impoſed by the pope upon the clergy of Eng- 
land. The archbiſhops and prelates had iſſued 
mandates for levying this tax, but were ordered to 


revoke them, and return the money which had been 


raiſed ; and the agent was prohibited on pain of life 
and limb from proceeding farther in the collection. 
His holineſs, alarmed at theſe meaſures, ſent over 
a nuncio (as we have already obſerved) to ſolicic the 
repeal or ſuſpenſion of the ſtatute againſt proviſors; 
but all he could obtain was a permiſſion of collating 
to the benefices that ſhould fall vacant in the court 
of his holineſs, This permiſſion he had egregi- 
ouſly abuſed, in iſſuing bulls for tranſlating biſhops 
to poorer ſees, with their own conſent; and then 
filling up the rich vacancies in favour of thoſe who 
payed exorbitant ſums for the nomination. In this 
parliament the commons made a ſtrong remon- 
ſtrance, complaining, that the pope tranſlated Eng- 
liſh prelates to foreign ſees, and from one biſhopric 
to another, without the knowledge and conſent of 
the king, and even of the biſhops ſo tranſlated ; a 
practice by which the ſtatutes of the kingdom would 
be defeated, the lieges of his majeſty's council re- 
moved out of the realm againſt their own inclina- 
tions, and the treaſure of the nation exported ; fo 
that it would in a little time become deſtitute of 
wealth and council, to its utter impoveriſhment 
and deſtruction. The crown of England, which 
had been always free and independent of every 
earthly ſovereign, would be made ſubject to the 
pope, and the ſtatutes of the realm rendered of no 
effect; to the diſgrace of the king, his crown and 
royalty, and the ruin of the whole kingdom. They 
declared they would ſtand by him with their lives 
and fortunes againſt all proceſſes in the court of 
Rome, about rights of patronage, bulls, and man- 

dates, 


c 


dates, and all attempts againſt his crown and roy- 4 C. 1393. 


alty. All the lords ſpiritual and temporal made the 
ſame declaration, tho? the prelates entered a proteſt 
that they did not intend to deny the pope's canoni- 
cal authority; and the famous Statute of Premu- 
nire was paſſed againſt all that purchaſed or ſolicited, 
in the court of Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſla- 
tions of biſhops, proceſſes and ſentences of excom- 
munication, bulls, inſtruments, or any thing elſe to 
the prejudice of the king, his crown, regality, or 
kingdom. This ſtatute and declaration had ſuch 
effect, that, during the remaining part of Rich- 


. R 
ard's reign, very few inſtances of papal encroach- x; 
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ment occurred; and no attempt of that kind ſuc- Sau. 


ceeded without the warrant of a royal licence. 


Rich. II. 


After the parliament broke up, the king ap- Honęreß at 


pointed the duke of Lancaſter his lieutenant in Pi- 
cardy; and granted a commiſſion, impowering that 
nobleman and his brother the duke of Glouceſter 


Lenlingheu. 
held by the 
pleni potuu- 
tiaries ot 

Frar ce and 


to treat with the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, Ensland. 


about the prolongation of the truce. The confe- 
rences were held at Lenlinghen, between Calais 
and Boulogne, and continued nine days, during 
which the truce was prolonged till Michaelmas of 
the enſuing year; but the former difficulties touch- 
ing a final peace recurred, and they were obliged to 
ſuſpend their negotiation until they ſhould have re- 
ceived further inſtructions. Both courts were tired 
of the war, and ſincerely diſpoſed towards an accom- 
modation; therefore the treaty was renewed, and ſome 
progreſs made towards a pacification. The French 
contented to reſtore Bigorre, the Agenois, and Pe- 
rigort ; but would not cede Rouvergne, Quercy, 
the Limouſin, Ponthieu, or any part of Guiſnes 
but what was actually poſſefied by the Engliſh. 
Richard's plenipotentiaries would not ſuffer Calais 
to be mentioned; but with reſpe& to Cherbourg 
and Breſt, a propoſal was made, that the king of 


France 
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A. c. 1393. France ſhould pay a certain ſum of money to Rich- 
ard for the reſtitution of theſe places to the kin 
of Navarre and the duke of Brittany. All the ar- 
ticles were well nigh adjuſted, when Charles, who 
reſided at Abbeville, being ſeized with a return of 
his frenzy, the conferences were ſuddenly ſuſpend- 
ed : but they were renewed in September, by which 
time he had retrieved the uſe of his reflection; and, 
the affair of Cherbourg being ſettled, orders were 
given for ſurrendering it. immediately to the king 
of Navarre. 
A. C. 1394+ The other articles being diſcuſſed, a plan of the 
The dukeof treaty was laid before the parliament, which met at 
and earl of Weſtminſter in January, when the proceedings of 
Arunde! at the plenipotentiaries were approved by both houſes : 
otherin par- but they unanimouſly joined in deſiring that the 
namen. king would not pay liege homage ; that there ſhould 
be a ſaving of the liberty of his perſon, and the 
crown of England; that he and his heirs might re- 
ſume their claim to the crown of France, if the 
peace ſhould be infringed by Charles ; and that 
meaſures ſhould be taken to prevent any future 
confiſcation of Guienne, This requeſt and advice 
was delivered in writing by the hands of Sir John 
Buſſy the ſpeaker, who declared, in the name of 
the commons, that they would decline giving their 
advice touching the treaty of peace, unleſs theſe 
preliminaries ſhould be ſettled. This declaration 
produced a debate among the lords ; and ſome bit- 
ter altercation paſſed between the duke of Lancaſter 
and the earl of Arundel, who, as rivals in power 
and influence, had long hated each other in ſecret. 
During the duke's abſence in Picardy, the people 
of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, who lived under the 
government of the king's two yncles, raiſed an in- 
ſurrection againſt their officers; and being headed 
by Sir Thomas Talbot, threatened to dettroy all 
the eſtates belonging to the duke of Lancaſter, who 
returning 


Rymer. 


„ 


turbance, underſtood that the earl of Arundel had 
remained in the neighbourhood at his caſtle of Holt, 
without taking any ſtep to diſperſe the inſurgents. 
Incenſed at his indifference, he accuſed the earl of 
having connived at the violences they committed; 
but he juſtified himſelf in ſuch a manner, as con- 
vinced even the duke of his innocence. He reſolved 
however to be revenged upon his accuſer for this inſult 
offered to his honour, and impeached the duke in his 
turn, for being too familiar with the king, whom 
he had obliged to wear his colour and livery; for 
intimidating the members of the council, ſo as that 
they could not ſpeak their ſentiments freely; for 
having obtained an illegal grant of Guienne, and an 
exorbitant ſum of money for his expedition into 
Spain; and for miſconduct in the management of 
the late treaty. The king, who deteſted Arundel, 
made himſelf a party in this quarrel: he told the 
houſe the whole was falſe and frivolous; that he 
admitted the duke to no familiarity but what was 
conſiſtent with the conſanguinity and affection ſub- 
ſiſting between them; that he wore his uncle's co- 
lour as a mark of that affection; that the grant of 
Guienne was made with the conſent of parliament, 
which had likewiſe gratified him with part of the 
money expended in the Spaniſh expedition; that 
the after-payment was leſs than he deſerved, con- 
ſidering the relief of Breſt and other ſervices; and 
that his conduct in managing the treaty was war- 
ranted by the inſtructions he had received from the 
king and council. After this declaration of the ſo- 
vereign, the parliament could not decently avoid 
paſſing a vote, acquitting the duke of the imputa- 
tions laid to his charge; and the earl of Arundel was 
obliged to aſk his pardon in full parliament. Then 
the dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, as count 
palatine of Lancaſter and lord chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
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A. C. 1394. petitioned the king and lords for judgment againſt Sir 


Rot. Parl, 


Rymer. 


Walſi ng. 


Thomas Talbot and others, for having engaged in 
a conſpiracy to take away their lives, and raiſed 
forces for that purpoſe. The king, with the con- 
currence of the lords, declared the offence to be 
high treaſon, and ordered Talbot to be appre- 
hended and brought to trial. If not found by the 
ſheriff, it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſummoned 
to appear at next Eaſter term, in the court of king's 
bench, on pain of being deemed convicted of trea- 
ſon, with the forfeiture of his lands and chattels ; 
and that all who harboured him ſhould be ſubjected 
ro the ſame penalty. Theſe meaſures being taken, 
the king declared his intention of going to Ireland 
in perſon; and demanding a ſubſidy for that pur- 
pole, was accommodated, according to his deſire, 
with an aid on wool, wine, and other merchan- 


dize. Immediately after the parliament roſe, the 


dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter returned to 
France, in order to pur the finiſhing hand to the 
treaty of peace. The congreſs was again opened at 
Lenlinghen ; but the diſpute about the ſuperiority 
of Guienne hindered it from taking effect, though 
the truce was prolonged for five years, and Scot- 
land was included in this agreement. 

While John duke of Lancaſter was employed in 
this negotiation, his own wife Conſtance of Caſtile 
died in England; and her death was followed by 
that of his davghter in-law the counteſs of Derby, 
Theſe ladies were not long ſurvived by the 
queen, who was regretted by the whole nation, as 
a good-natured, ſenſible, compaſſionate princels : 
from the meekneſs of her diſpoſition, ſhe had ac- 
quired the epithet of The Good Queen Anne; and 
her death made ſuch a deep impreſſion on the mind 
of Richard, that he was for ſome time diſconſalate, 
and never could bear the ſight of the palace at 
Sheen, where ſhe expired. This melancholy event 
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confirmed him in his reſolution of croſſing the ſea to 4. C. 1394. 


Ireland, where the Engliſh intereſt was by this time in 


a very declining fituation, The Engliſh noblemen, 
who poſſeſſed large eſtates in that country, choſe 
to fix their reſidence in England; ſo that Ireland 
was left almoſt altogether defenceleſs, and expoſed 
to the efforts of the old Iriſh ſepts, who did not ne- 
glect this opportunity to recover their antient poſ- 
ſeſons. Theſe they retook by force of arms, and 
plundered all the reſt of the country that belonged 
to the Engliſh; inſomuch that, whereas Edward 
III. had drawn a, conſiderable revenue from that 
kingdom, Richard, far from reaping any ſuch advan- 
tage from it, was obliged to expend thirty thouſand 
marks yearly, for the preſervation of what little ſtill 
remained under his dominion. In Auguſt a pro- 
clamation was iſſued, commanding all the abſent 
proprietors to repair to Ireland by the eighth day 
of September, and wait the king's arrival. The 
military tenants of the crown were ſummoned : the 
Cinque-Ports required to furniſh their armament of 
hfty-ſeven ſhips, well-manned : and, as the duke of 
Lancaſter had reſolved to ſet out for Guienne, his 
brother the duke af York was appointed guardian 
of England during the king's abſence. The forces 
being aſſembled, and the navy equipped, Richard 
ſet out for Wales, accompanied by the duke of 
Glouceſter, the earls of Marche, Nottingham, and 
Rutland; and, embarking about Michaelmas at 
Milford-Haven, landed in Ireland, with an army 
of thirty thouſand men. The native Iriſh, intimi- 
dated by ſuch a powerful armament, either retired 
to their faſtneſſes, or made their ſubmiſſion ; and 
Richard treated them with great clemency. He 
not only pardoned thoſe who ſubmitted, but even 
allotted penſions to their chiefs; and endeavoured 
to reclaim them from their native barbarity. The 
earl of Nottingham was empowered to receive, in 
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176 HISTORY or ENGL AND. 

A. C. 1395. the king's name, the ſubmiſſion and homage of all 
the Iriſh in Leinſter; and they gave bonds for their 
peaceable behaviour. O Neal, who pretended to 
be lord paramount over the other princes of Ireland, 

made a voluntary tender of allegiance to Richard, 
and did homage to him at Drogheda; though he 
ſtill reſerved to himſelf a kind of ſovereign power, 
which the king did not think it worth his while to 
diſpute. His example was followed by O Hanlon, 
O Donnel, Macmahon, and other toparchs, who 
engaged for themſelves and their whole clans, that 
they ſhould not diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 
Richard invited all the chiefs to an entertainment 
at Dublin, during the Chriſtmas feſtival; and not 
only entertained them with royal munificence, but 
alſo conferred upon them the order of knighthood 
and encouraged them to adopt the Engliſh cuſtoms, 
habit, and way of living. He afterwards ſum- 
moned a parliament in the ſame city, with a view 
to redreſs their grievances ; with reſpe& to which 
they obtained full ſatisfaction in the puniſhment 
and removal of thoſe officers by whom they had 
been injured and oppreſſed : in a word, he behaved 
with ſuch lenity and prudence as acquired the af. 
fection and eſteem of the native Iriſh, the greater 
part of whom quietly ſubmitted to his dominion. 

4. c. 1395 While he was thus laudably employed in Ireland, 
the guardian convoked a parliament at Weltmin- 
ſter, in the month of January; and the duke of 
Glouceſter was ſent over to manage the intereſt of 
the crown in this aſſembly, which being made ac- 
quainted with the king's proceedings in Ireland, 
approved of his conduct, and granted a ſubſidy to 
enable him to finiſh the reduction of that country. 
A nuncio from the pope attended at this ſeſſion to 
ſollicit a repeal of the ftatute againſt proviſors; 

— but all his ſollicitations proved ineffectual. A re- 


wickliftes monſtrance was alſo preſented by the Wickliffites, 
or Lollards, | who 
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who had by this time acquired the appellation of 4. C. 1395- 


Lollards, and were become ſo numerous and con- 
fident, as to preach, write, and declaim openly 


againſt the eſtabliſhed religion. Under the protec- 


tion of ſome powertul noblemen, they publicly 
impeached the morals and doctrines of the clergy z 
they fixed libels on the doors of churches; and a 
writing, containing, the articles of their charge, was 


now brought into parliament, by Sir Thomas La- 


timer, Sir Richard Story, and other members, who 
had adopted their perſuaſion. The archbiſhop of 
York and the biſhop of London, alarmed at this 
bold attack, made a voyage to Dublin, where they 
repreſented thoſe Lollards as enemies both co church 
and ſtate z they practiſed ſo effectually on the weak 
mind and jealous diſpoſition of Richard, that he 
abandoned the fair proſpect of reducing Ireland, 
and returned to England, with a view to cruſh thoſe 
dangerous innovators, When he arrived they were 
threatened with death if they ſhould perſiſt in their 
errors; and the chancellor of Oxford was ordered 
to expel all thoſe who were ſuſpected of favouring 
their opinions. 

This affair being ſettled, the attention of the 
king and council was employed upon an object of 
as great importance to the peace of the nation. The 
queen having died without iſſue, thoſe who ſin- 
cerely wiſned well to their country began to be un- 
eaſy about the ſucceſſion: for though Richard, be- 
fore his departure on the Iriſh expedition, is ſaid to 
have declared Edmund Mort:mer *, fon of Roger 
earl of Marche, preſumptive heir of the crown; 
had the king died without legitimate offspring, the 
kingdom would, in all probability, have been em- 
broiled by the ambition of the dukes of Lancaſter 


* He was the only ſon of Roger daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Mortimer, ſon of Mortime- ear} of third ſon of Edward III. 
Marche, who married Philippa, ſole 
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A. c. 1395- and Glouceſter. In order to prevent ſuch civil dif- 
ſentions, Richard was adviſed to engage in a ſecond 
marriage ; and the council caſting their eyes upon 
Iſabel, eldeſt daughter of the French king, as a ſuit- 
able conſort for the Engliſh monarch, the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of St. David's, the 
earls of Rutland and Nottingham, the lord Beau. 
mont, and William Le Scroop, chamberlain of the 
houſhold, were ſent ambaſſadors to the court of 
France, to demand that princeſs in marriage to 
Richard: they were inſtructed to inſiſt upon a con- 
ſiderable portion, and empowered to offer ten thou- 
ſand marks a year for her jointure; and after this 
match ſhould have been tranſacted, the other part 
of their commiſſion was to effect a marriage between 
Habel's younger ſiſter and the earl of Rutland, 

Rymer. Whom Richard diſtinguiſhed by his affection above 

Fromart. all his other kinſmen. | 

Tun abet The next affair that fell under the conſideration 

reſigns the Of the council, was a diſpute between the duke of 

eurchyof Lancaſter and the natives of Guienne, from whom 
he had not met with that reception which was due 
to a ſovereign. The prelates, nobility, and cities, 

had engaged in an affociation to treat him with. de- 
ference and civility, as the brother of the Black 
Prince, and the uncle of king Richard ; but with- 

out doing homage to him as their ſovereign. He 
exerted all his artifice to prevail upon them to ac- 
knowledge his authority, in obedience to the patent 

of king Richard, and the ſanction of the Engliſh 
parliament. He endeavoured to cajole them with 
promiſes of a mild adminiſtration, and other par- 
ticular advantages ; he overwhelmed the individu- 

als with civility, and even tempted them with va- 
luable preſents. But they were proof againſt all 

his efforts; and, as he had not ſtrength ſufficient to 
compel them to a ſubmiſſion, the diſpute was fe- 
ferred to the deciſion of the king and council. The 
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cities of Bourdeaux and Bayonne ſent over deputies 
to ſolicit a repeal of the grant; and the duke em- 


ployed John de Greilly, natural ſon of the famous 


Captal de Buche, as his agent at the court of Eng- 
land. Both parties were heard in à great council 
of the prelates and nobility, convoked at Sheen for 
that purpoſe. The official of Bourdeaux explained 
the privileges of the Gaſcons, with which this grant 
was incompatible; and repreſented, with ſuch ener- 
gy, the miſchiefs that would accrue from it to the 
crown of England, that the hearers were convinced 
of the truth of what he alledged, and generally diſ- 
poſed to comply with the deſire of his conſtituents. 
But the duke of Glouceſter, who looked upon the 
preſence of his brother as a check upon his own 
ambition, was very deſirous of his being detained 
at a diſtance from England; and therefore oppoſed 
the remonſtrance of the official with all his influ- 
ence, He was ſeconded by his nephew the earl of 
Derby, who naturally eſpouſed his father's cauſe ; 
but, perceiving the other members were of a dit- 
terent opinion, he withdrew abruptly, on the ſup- 
poſition that they would not take any reſolution in 
iis abſence, In this hope, however, he was dif- 
appointed; for, after he had retired, they ſpoke 
their ſentiments with more freedom, and the king 
concurring with them in their deliberations, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, that the duke of Lancaſter 
ſhould be recalled. Richard accordingly ſent for 
him to England, where he arrived the beginning of 
the next year, and reſigned his grant of Guienne 
into the hands of his majeſty. 


there was ſomething inconſiſtent and unnatural in 
the propoſition of ſuch a marriage, before peace 
N 2 was 
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4. C. 1395. was concluded between the two nations; but the duke 
of Burgundy was well affected to the ſcheme, which 


he obſerved was the moſt likely expedient to effe& 
and conſolidate an accommedation. Through his 
influence, the ambaſſadors met with a favourable 
reception from the miniſtry ; and though the alli- 
ance was ſtrongly oppoſed by the dukes of Berry 
and Orleans, the king himſelf favoured the propo- 
ſal, which was accepted accordingly. A treaty was 
immediately ſet on foot, and the articles being diſ- 
cuſſed by the plenipotentiaries, both kings ar laſt 
agreed, that Richard thould marry the princeſs Iſa- 
bel, and receive with her a portion of eight hundred 
thouſand franks in gold, at yearly payments: That 
he ſhould make an abſolute renunciation of all his 
claims to the crown of France, either from his own 
heredicary pretenſions, or by virtue of this marri- 
age: That the truce ſhould be prolonged for five 
and twenty years; and that the king of France 
ſhould aſſiſt him with his whole power againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects. Theſe points being ratified, 
the young princeſs, though ſtill a child, was intitled 
queen of England, and affianced by the earl of Not- 
tingham as Richard's proxy. Richard reſolved to 
make a voyage to France, and wed the princeſs in 
perſon; and, for that purpoſe, the greateſt part ot 
the ſummer was employed in making preparations 
for the ceremony. His marriage was not the only 
pretence he uſed for croſſing the channel. He ex- 
preſſed a deſire of examining, repairing, and im: 
proving the fortifications of Calais : but the real 
motive of his voyage was to concert meaſures with 
the French court, for ſurmounting all oppoſition in 
England ; and particularly for humbling the duke 
of Glouceſter, whoſe pride and ambition were equally 
diſagreeable and dangerous to Richard, and who had 
from the beginning of this negotiation, violently 
oppoſed the mraſure. Such was his popularity f 
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the nation, and influence in the council, that the A. C. 1395. 


king would not venture to conclude the treaty with- 
out his concurrence; and ſignified to the French 
court, that he was inacceſſible on every ſide, ex- 
cept that of avarice. When he attended Richard 
to France, the miniſtry of that kingdom careſſed 
him with extraordinary civilities, and even tempted 
him with ſome valuable preſents : but he ſaw thro? 
all this complaiſance, for which he deſpiſed them 
in his heart; and treated their advances with ſuch 
contempt, that the duke of Burgundy declared the 
match thould not have been concluded but for the 
deference he payed to the perſonal character of the 
Engliſh monarch. Gloucelter's averſion to this al- 
liance proceeded partly from his own diſappointed 
ambition, and partly from a regard to the intereſt 
of his country, He had propoſed a marriage be- 
tween Richard and his own daughter, which the 
king waved on pretence of conſanguinity. He 
found that the rendition of Breit was one article of 
the treaty ; and he dreaded the fate of Calais: yet 
theſe conſiderations gave way to what he conceived 
to be his own immediate intereſt. Richard, who 
was well acquainted with his diſpoſition, promiſed 
to gratify him with a preſent of fifty thouſand 
nobles on their return to England, and to beſtow 
upon his ſon the earldom of Kocheſter, with an 
eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year to maintain 
that dignity. Glouceſter was caught by this mag- 
nificent bait, All his patriotiſm and reſentment 
ſubſided ; and he became perfectly reconciled to the 
treaty which he had ſo bitterly oppoſed... The two 
kings met under a magnificent pavilion between 
Ardres and Calais, each attended with four hun- 
dred followers in the nature of guards; and every 


thing was tranſacted to their mutual ſatisfaction. 


The ceremony of the marriage was performed at 
Calais by the archbiſhop of Canterbury : then Rich- 
N 3 ard 
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4. C. 1395. ard returned immediately to England with his bride, 
who had juſt attained the eighth year of her age; 
and, on the ſeventh day of January, her corona- 
tion was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter with uncom- 
mon magnificence. 
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The town and caſtle of Breſt had been conditi- 


marries Ca- oNnally put into the hands of the Engliſh, by the 
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duke of Brittany, to be re- delivered whenever a 
long truce or treaty with France ſhould be conclud- 
ed: and now he claimed the requiſition of Richard, 
who gave orders for its being ſurrendered accord- 
ingly. This ſtep, which he could not have avoided 
with any regard to good faith and equity, was ex- 
tremely unpopular in England ; and Glouceſter, 
by this time, finding himſelf the dupe of Richard, 
who had amuſed him with promiſes he never in- 
tended to perform, made it an handle for the gra- 
tification of his reſentment, if not to pave the way 
for his own ambitious deſigns. He fomented the 
diſcontents of the people, who were already dif- 
guſted at the profuſion of Richard, and the profli- 
gacy of his court; and exclaimed againſt the 
Tench alliance, and the rendition of Breſt, as pre- 
ludes to the loſs of all that England poſſeſſed upon 
the continent. His reſentment was the more dan- 
gerous to Richard, as he had now no rival in the 
council; for his brother the duke of Lancaſter, 
who, ſince his laſt arrival in England, counterba- 
Janced his influence, had lately felt all his credit 
with the council, and the nation in general, by 
marrying Catherine Swinford, an obſcure foreigner, 
educated in the court of queen Philippa, who had 
been retained as governeſs to the duke's daughters 
by his firſt conſort, and bore to him four illegiti- 
mate children : theſe were John, Henry, Thomas, 
and Jane, married firſt to Robert lord Ferrers, and 
afterwards to Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland. 
The duke's intention in this diſhonourable match 
was, 
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was, in all probability, to render theſe children le- A. C. 1396. 
gitimate, for which purpoſe he obtained a bull from 
the pope, upon his marriage with their mother. 
This alliance gave great offence to all the princes 
of the blood and their wives, who could not bear 
the thought of yielding in precedency to a woman 
of low birth, who had been openly maintained as 
4 concubine; and the duke himſelf was expoſed to 
innumerable inſults and affronts, which he bore 
patiently until his relations had exhauſted the firſt 
tranſports of their indignation z- but he gradually 
recovered all his former importance. 

During this temporary eclipſe of Lancaſter, his The dukeot 
brother Glouceſter triumphed in his popularity, forms an at. 
and exerted all his endeavours in preparing for a un be 
vigorous oppoſition in the enſuing parliament. He ministry. 
engaged in his party the earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
brother to the earl of Arundel; and theſe aſſociates 
deliberated on very dangerous and illegal methods 
for the reformation of the government. The earls 
of Derby and Nottingham were in ſome meaſure 
concerned in the oppoſition : but not ſo deeply en> 
gaped as the other four, who had actually reſolved 
to redreſs the grievances of the nation by force of 
arms, and, according to ſome hiſtorians, to have 
kept the king in perpetual impriſonment. They 
had certainly acquired a very dangerous influence 
among the people, and ſeduced a great number of 
partiſans, by the indefatigable pains they took to 
inveigh againſt the extravagance of the court, the 
levity of Richard's own character, the danger of 
loling Calais, and the tavzs by which the nation 
was in a fair way of being utterly impoveriſhed, 

Such inſinuations had great effect upon the people 
in general, and upon the citizens of London in par- 
ticular, who, with the magiſtrates of ſome other 
towns, waited upon the king at Sheen, and de- 
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mto pariia- 
Kent, 
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manded an immediate abatement of the duties upen 
merchandize. Richard deſired the dukes of Lan- 
caſter and York to tell them, that their remon- 
ſtrance ſhould be conſidered in a council which he 
would hold in a month at Weitminſter. The duke 
of Glouceſter, who aſſiſted at that aſſembly on pur. 
poſe to countenance the petitioners, inſiſted upon 
the king's complying with their demands ; but the 
reſt of the members being of a different opinion, 
the duke of Lancaſter, in the King's name, told 
them, that thoſe duties had been laid with the con- 
ſent of their repreſentatives, and the deputies of all 
the good towns in the nation, for their common 
defence ; that the king' had indulged them with 

ants which would be recalled, ſhou!d they be- 

ave themſelves in a ſeditious manner; that the 
revenue of the crown was not ſo conſiderable as it 
had been in former times, and the expence much 
greater, ariſing from the war in Ireland, the late 
treaty and marriage, the queen's coronation, the 
defence of the ports and frontiers of the realm, the 
ſupport of the garriſons in Calais and Guienne; and 
that after all theſe payments, the taxes in England 
were not ſo heavy as thoſe of any other kingdom 
in Europe. The petitioners went away ſeemingly 
fatisfied with this anſwer, to which indeed they 
could have found but little objection: but they 
were afterwards incenſed by the conduct of Rich- 
ard, who, finding the ſubſidies inſufficient to ſup- 

ort his extravagance, extorted loans from the trad- 
ing towns and rich abbeys of the kingdom, with- 
out the leaſt intention to refund the lenders. 

All the efforts of Glouceſter and his confederates 
had not been able to prevent the court from ſecur- 
ing a parliament that favoured the treaty, and the 
other meaſures: which had been lately taken; and 
for that reaſon the duke and earl of Arundel would 
not aſſiſt in their deliberations : not but that there 
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was a ſpirit of oppoſition among the commons; &. C. 2396. 
for the ſeſſion being opened on the twenty-ſecond 
day of January, and a ſubſidy granted for the de- 
fence of the Scottiſh Marches, and the proſecution 
of the war in Ireland, a bill was brought into the 
houſe by one Haxey, a clergyman, complaining of 
the exceſſive number of prelates, ladies, and idle 
dependents, maintained at court, and petitioning 
that the charges of the houſhold might be retrench- 
ed. The king, conſcious of his own ſtrength, re- 
ſented this as an inſult upon his dignity, and ſent a 
meſſage to the commons, importing that the bill 
contained certain articles intrenching upon his ho- 
nour and prerogative, which he was reſolved to 
maintain againſt all encroachment; he therefore 
inſiſted upon their delivering the bill to the lords, 
together with the name of the member who had 
preſumed to bring it into the houſe. The com- 
mons intimidated by this lofry meſſage, humbled 
themſelves before his majeſty in the moſt abje& 
manner. They proteſted they had no intention to 
encroach upon his royal eſtate and liberty, eſpecially 
with regard to his perſon, and the ceconomy of his 
houſhold ; that they had no other deſign but that 
of prevailing upon the lords to adviſe him to con- 
ſult the honour of his ſtate in all his tranſactions, 
according to his own good pleaſure; they there- 
fore ſubmitted themſelves to his will and favour, 
and begged he would graciouſly excuſe the free- 
dom they had taken, profeſſing themſelves always 
ready to ſupport his royal eſtate and dignity, and 
to perform, in body and goods, like loyal ſub- 
jects, whatever ſhould be for his honour and ſafety. 
Notwithſtanding this piteous addreſs, Richard in- 
liſted upon Haxey's being brought to trial before 
the lords, who condemned him to ſuffer death as a 
traitor. The ſentence was no ſconer known than 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, at the head of the 
prelates, 
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A.C. 1397. prelates, preſented himſelf before the king, and de. 
| claring that it ever was and ſhould be their full 
reſolution to maintain his royal eſtate and dignity 
without diminution, beſought his majeſty to ſpare 
the life of Haxey, and order him to be delivered 
into their cuſtody, out of his ſpecjal grace and fa- 
vour. The king complied with this their humble 
requeſt, and ordered the criminal to be delivered to 
the archbiſhop. The ſubſidy upon wool being 
continued, the king confirmed the dignity of earl 
mareſchal to Thomas de Mowbray, and the heirs 
male of his body. John de Beaufort, natural ſon 
of Lancaſter by Catherine Swinford, was created 
ear] of Somerſet: and Sir Robert Belknap, Sir 
John Holt, and Sir William Burgh, three of the 
judges who had been baniſhed to Ireland for the 
Opinions at Nottingham, were, by the aſſent of the 

Rot. Parl. lords and commons, allowed to return from exile. 
The duke of After the parliament broke up, the duke of 
Slug Glouceſter and his aſſociates proſecuted their in- 
and mur- trigues with great ſucceſs, in alienating the affec- 
En: tions of the people from Richard: nor did they 
make any ſecret of their diſcontent ; they and their 
partiſans publicly declared that Richard was not fit 
to govern ; that the ſpirit of the nation was quite 
broken by his miſmanagement and puſillanimity; 
and that he ought to be immured for life, and pals his 
days in that indolence which had diſgraced his ad- 
miniſtration. Theſe *proceedings were reported to 
the king with ſuch exaggerations as alarmed that 
weak prince, who believed or ſeemed to believe, 
that his life was not ſecure from their machinations, 
His uterine brother John Holland earl of Hun- 
tingdon, who had been governor of Breſt, employed 
emiſſaries to watch the conduct of the aſſociates. 
He was a man of profligate morals, and a profeſſed 
| enemy of Glouceiter, whoſe ruin he ſought with 
LY the moſt eager induſtry ; he therefore repreſented 
| every 
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every thing againſt that nobleman in the moſt un- 4 &+ 1397: 


favourable light, to arouſe his apprehenſian and 
inflame his * Theſe circumſtances of in- 
telligence Richard communicated to the dukes of 
Lancaſter and York, who endeavoured to remove 
the jealouſies ſubſiſting between the king and their 
brother, by employing friendly remonſtrances with 
both. Glouceſter ſtill profeſſed the utmoſt vene- 
ration for the king's perſon, but inſiſted upan a 
change of meaſures. Richard attempted to engage 
his other two uncles in a violent proſecution againſt ' 
Glouceſter : but they refuſed to be concerned in 
any ſcheme againſt the life of their own brother ; 
and retired to their houſes in the country, in order 
to avoid cenſure and ſuſpicion. Their example was 
followed by Sir Thomas Piercy, brother to the earl 
of Northumberland, who reſigned his office of 
ſteward of the houſhold, and withdrew from a court 
which was altogether abandoned to riot and indiſcre- 
tion. Richard was now left entirely tothe management 
of raw, unſteady, hot-headed counſellors, who per- 
ſuaded him that there was no other way to prevent 
his own ruin, but that of effecting the ſpeedy. de- 
ſtruction of Glouceſter; and this advice was fe. 
conded by the count of St. Pol, a French noble- 
man, who came over to viſit the young queen of 
England. The duke was too powerful to be ap- 
prehended openly, and puniſhed according to the 
forms of juſtice. All the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Pleſhy, where he lived, would have taken 
arms to defend him from violence; and Richard 
juſtly ſuppoſed that, his two brothers would not 
tamely behold him ſacrificed to ſuſpicion or conve- 
nience: he therefore reſolved to uſe a more effec- 
tual expedient, and take him off by private treache- 
Ty. As he had always maintained the appearance 


of affection and familiarity with his uncle Glouceſ- 


ter, he made a pretence of hunting in Eſſex; and 
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4. c. 1397. in the evening viſited the duke at Pleſhy, where he 


was received with the moſt cordial hoſpitality, both 
by his uncle and the dutcheſs. While they ſat at 
ſupper, he told the duke that he wanted to conſult 
him on ſome very important affair relating to the 
ſtate, and deſired he would accompany him to Lon- 
don, where a council ſhould be called in the morn- 


ing. The unſuſpecting duke chearfully complied 


with his deſire, and ſer out with the king on horſe- 
back, attended by four or five domeſtics. As they 
approached Epping-Foreſt Richard rode off at full 


. gallop; and Glouceſter was immediately ſurround- 


ed by armed men, who conveyed him to the river, 
and put him on board of a ſhip which weighed 
anchor immediately, and arrived next day at Ca- 
Jais. The duke's aſſociates the earls of Arundel, 
Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir John Cheney, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who had alſo been in- 
vited to the council, were the next day arreſted at 
London. Leſt theſe proceedings ſhould create ſome 
difturbance among the people, a proclamation was 
iſſued, declaring that the lords were arreſted upon 
freſh matter of treaſon laid to their charge : and 
that they ſhould be tried by a great council of their 
peers, which was ſummoned to meet on the firſt 
day of Auguſt at Nottingham. There they ac- 
cordingly met at the time appointed ; when an ap- 
peal for treaſon was brought againſt the duke of 
Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
by the earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Not- 
tingham, Somerſet, Saliſbury, the lord Spenſer, 
and William Scroop chamberlain of the houſhold. 


The bill being read and conſidered, the appealed 


lords were indulged with time till the fourteenth 
day of September, to prepare anſwers to the ar- 
ticles of their impeachment in parliament. But it 
was not Richard's intention to allow Glouceſter the 
privilege of a trial. He had ſent Sir William wy 

- 


e 


hill, one of the juſtices of the common - pleas, “ ©: 1357. 
with a commiſſion to examine the duke at Calais, 
hoping that this artful lawyer would have extracted 
a confeſſion of treaſonable practices from the duke, 
by tampering with the heat and impatience of his 
temper. But, as he acknowledged nothing that 
amounted to treaſon, Richard ordered the earl of 
Nottingham, who was governor of Calais, to give 
directions for his being privately murdered. Theſe 
directions were executed by four aſſaſſins, called 
Hall, Lovetoft, Serle, and Frances, who conveyed 
the duke from the caſtle of Calais to a public inn, 
where he was informed of his deſtiny, in which he 
acquieſced withour emotion, and was ſmothered 
berween two feather-beds on a pallet : then they 
ſtripped the body; and Jaying it under the bed- 
cloaths, pretended that he died in the night of an 
apoplexy. Thus died Thomas duke of Wodeſtoke 
Glouceſter, who poſſeſſed many virtues, with an alloy 
of weakneſs and human infirmity, to which he fell a 
ſacrifice. He was brave, open, ſincere, and a well- 
wither to his country; but withal paſſionate, tur- 
bulent, ambitious of power, and fond of popula- 
rity ; failings by which he entailed upon himſelf 
the ſuſpicion of the king, and the hatred of the 
nobility, while he acquired unbounded influence 
among the people, by whom he was revered almoſt 
to idolatry : no wonder then that the whole nation 
was alarmed at the news of his untimely fate. The 
dukes of Lancaſter and York breathed nothing but 
revenge, and with a ſmall body of forces haſtened 
up to London, where they were received with open 
arms by the citizens; and Lancaſter reſolved to 
fend for ſuccours from Portugal and Caſtile. In 
the mean time, however, they found themſelves 
anticipated by the vigilance and foreſight of Ri- 
chard and his counſellors, who had reinforced his 
guards with ten thouſand archers ; and expended 
the 
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190 HISTORY ot ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1357. the ſums of money which he had received by loan 
and ſubſidy, in ſecuring a majority in the enſuing 
parliameht. Knowing that the duke of York im- 
plicitly followed the advice of Lancaſter, and that 
this laſt was open to flattery and ambition, he em- 
ployed his favourite Rutland to diſſuade his uncles 
rom all oppoſition; and that young nobleman 
ſucceeded in his negotiation. He expatiated upon 
the calamities of civil war; inſinuated that Ri- 
chard would be obliged to have recourſe to the aſ. 
ſiſtance of his father in law the French king, who 
might, on pretence of ſupporting him, enſlave the 
country: he obferved, that, though Glouceſter's 
fate was lamentable, it could not now be recalled; 
aſſured them that the King remembred it with un- 
feigned ſorrow and contrition; and finally pro- 
miſed, in his majeſty's name, that if they would 
lay aſide all ſchemes of reſentment, and conſent to 
an hearty reconciliation with the king, they ſhould 
preſide in his councils, and wholly direct him in 
all his future conduct. The dukes yielded to this 
remonſttance, diſmiſſed their, adherents, and all 
diſputes between the king and them were for the 

preſent compromiſed. 8 

Lare The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter in the 
diſhop oe middle of September, Sir John Buſhy, a creature 
Canterbury of the court, was, at the King's recommendation, 
«ein parlia- Choſen ſpeaker, after he, with Sir William Bagot 
ment, *nd . and Sir Henry Green, had undertaken to manage 
kigh trea- all the proſecutions which had been previouſly 
— N againſt the lords of the oppoſition. The 
eſſion began with the conſideration of a bill, enact- 
ing that holy church, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, all cities, boroughs, and commonalities of 
the realm, ſhould enjoy their liberties and fran- 
Chiſes as they had been enjoyed under his majeſty's 
royal progenitors kings of England. This law 
being paſſed, the commons moyed, that —_ 
evera 


e 191 
ſeveral judgments had been reverſed, becauſe the 4: © 1397- 
clergy had not aſſiſted at the trial, they ſhould now 
appoint a general proctor, impowered to act for 
them in their abſence : Sir Thomas Piercy was ac- 
cordingly appointed for this purpoſe, by the two 
archbiſhops and their clergy. Then the commiſ- 
ſion and ſtatute, made in the eleventh year of this 
reign, was repealed, as being traitorouſly obtained 
by conſtraint and compulſion, againſt the king's 
will, and to the prejudice of his crown and dignity. 
It was ordained that no ſuch commiſſion ſhould 
take place for the future; and that all perſons en- 
deavouring to procure any ſuch inſtrument, ſhould 
ſuffer as traitors : the pardons granted to the duke 
of Glouceſter, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
in the eleventh year of the king's reign, as well as 
that afterwards paſſed in favour of Arundel at 
Windſor, in the ſeventeenth year of his majeſty's 
reign, were revoked and annulled, as having been 
obtained by compulſion. After theſe preliminary 
reſolutions, the commons. proteſted to the king in 
full parliament, that it was their intention, with 
his majeſty's leave, to impeach any perſon or per- 
ſons as often as they ſhould think proper, during 
the ſeſſion of this parliament ; and their proteſt 
was accepted and enrolled. This ſtep being taken, 
they impeached Thomas Arundel archbiſhop of 
Canterbury of high-treaſon, for having been aid - 
ing, procuring, and adviſing, in making a com- 
miſſion directed to Thomas duke of Glouceſter, 
Richard earl of Arundel, and others, in the tenth 
year of his majeſty's reign ; which commiſſion was 
made in prejudice of the king, his crown, and dig- 
nity. He was likewiſe accuſed of having adviſed 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, to aſſume the royal power, and ar- 
reſt the king's lieges Simon Burley and James Ber- 
ners, whom they adjudged to death, contrary - 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


4. C. 1397. the will of his majeſty. The commons petitioned 


Ret, Parl. 
Walling, 


The earls of 
Arundel and 


that the king would order the ſaid Thomas to be 
put in ſafe cuſtody ; and the king replied, that as 
the impeachment affected a peer of the realm, he 
would adviſe with his council on the ſubject. They 
afterwards demanded judgment againſt the arch- 
biſhop, who acknowledged in the king's preſence 
that he had been miſtaken, and erred in his con- 
duct relating to that commiſſion ; and therefore 
ſubmitted to his majeſty's mercy. He was declared 
a traitor, and condemned to perpetual baniſhment; 
his temporalities were ſeized, his goods and char- 
tels forfeited, and he himſelf was ordered to quit 
the kingdom in fix weeks after the ſentence was 
pronounced. This prelate had been cajoled by the 
king, who aſſured him in private, that if he would 
confeſs the charge, and make no defence in parlia- 
ment, he ſhould have his majeſty's pardon, and 
nothing would be done to his prejudice. But after 
he was condemned unheard in his abſence, the 
king, far from performing his promiſe, ſollicited 
and obtained his deprivation from the pope, who, 
at Richard's deſire, nominated Roger Walden the 
king's treaſurer to fill up the vacant hiſhopric. 
The archbiſhop's trial being finiſhed, the lords 


Warwick, appellants exhibited their bill of impeachment 


and others, 
areproſecut- 


ed in the 
Man- 
Nr. 


againſt the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, and Thomas Mortimer, accuſing 
them of having procured the aforeſaid commiſſion; 
of having taken up arms againſt his majeſty ; of 
having effected the death and impriſonment of ſe- 
veral liege ſubjects; and of having conſpired to 
depoſe the king, who in all probability would have 
fallen a ſacrifice to their treaſon, had not they been 
reſtrained from executing their ſcheme, by the re- 
monſtrances of Henry ot Lancaſter earl of Derby, 
and Thomas Mowbray earl of Nottingham. The 


duke of Lancaſter being appointed lord high. 
ew- 


r 


ſteward, the earl of Arundel was brought to his trial; 
and the appeal being read in his hearing, he pleaded 
his general pardon granted by the king and confirm 
ed by the parliament. But this having been already 
repealed in the preſent ſeſſion, he was found guilty 
of high-treaſon, condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and all his eſtate, real and perſonal, 
was forfeited to the King's uſe; yet the ſentence 
vas mitigated into ſimple decapitation. The duke 
of Glouceſter, though dead, was declared a traitor 
to his king and country, his eſtate forfeited, and 
his blood attainted. Then the appellants petiti- 
oned that his confeſſion might be read in full par- 
liament; and Sir William Rickhill produced a paper 
ſigned by the King's own hand, in which he ac- 
knowledged that he had been guiity of divers in- 
diſcreet actions, and offered ſeveral inſults to his 
majeſty, whom he had alſo ſlandered in the heat and 
precipitation of his paſſion ; but at the ſame time 
declared upon his ſoul, that he had never enter- 
tained one thought to the prejudice of his royal 
dignity. Thomas earl of Warwick being brought 
by the conſtable of the Tower into parliament, 
was by the ſteward made acquainted with the na- 
ture of the appeal which had been lodged againſt 
him ; and he pleading guilty, and throwing him- 
ſelf on the king's mercy, was ſubjected to the ſame 
ſentence which had been pronounced againſt the 
earl of Arundel ; but the king changed the puniſh- 
ment into perpetual exile and confinement in the 
iſle of Man ; with this proviſo, that if any means 
ſhould be uſed for his eſcape, the ſentence of the 
lord high-ſteward ſhould be executed without any 
further examination. Thomas Mortimer having 
fled into Ireland, and taken refuge in the moun- 
tains among the rebellious natives, a proclamation 
was iſſued through that kingdom, requiring him 
to appear within three months, and anſwer to the 
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Acts of 
grace and 
promotions. 


HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 


impeachment; otherwiſe he was declared a traitor, 
and all his eſtate forfeited. 

After theſe ſevere proſcriptions, which reflected 
diſgrace upon the whole parliament, and particu- 
larly upon the dukes of Lancaſter and York, and 
the earl of Derby, who acted ſo officiouſly againſt 
their neareſt relations and former confederates, the 
commons interceded with the king in behalf of the 
lords and biſhops, who had been named in the 
commiſſion paſſed in the tenth year of his reign, 
without procuring or acting in the execution there- 
of. Theſe were the duke of York, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and Sir Richard Le Scroope, whoſe 
loyalty and innocence were now acknowledged by 
a ſtatute enacted in full parliament. The commons 
likewiſe beſought his majeſty, that he would con- 
ſider the ſervices of Henry of Lancaſter earl of 
Derby, and Thomas de Mowbray earl of Notting- 
ham, who had expreſly hindered the rebellious 
lords from ſeizing the perſon of the king, renounc- 
ed their ſociety, and given intimation of their trai- 
torous intent. The commons recommended theſe 
noblemen in a ſpecial manner to his majeſty's fa- 
vour, and requeſted that he would publicly declare 
in parliament their good fame and loyal behaviour. 
Richard, fitting upon his throne, complied with 
their deſire, declaring that, to his own knowledge, 
the earls of Derby and Nottingham were good and 
faithful ſubjects; and it was voted that this decla- 
ration ſhould have the force of a ſtatute. All theſe 
tranſactions were cloſed with ſome acts of the king's 
munificence, calculated to attach certain noblemen 
the more ſtrongly to his intereft. The earl of 
Derby was created duke of Hereford, the earl of 
Rutland made duke of Albemarle; Thomas Hol- 
land earl of Kent was promoted to the dukedom of 
Surrey; his brother John earl of Huntingdon to 
that of Exeter; and Thomas Mowbray earl of Not- 

tingham 


I 


tingham was declared duke of Norfolk. The earl- 
dom of Somerſet and marquiſate of Dorſet were 
conferred upon John Beaufort; Thomas lord Spen- 
ſer was created earl of Glouceſter, Ralph Nevil earl 
of Weſtmoreland, Thomas Piercy earl of Worcel- 
ter, and William Le Scroope earl of Wiltſhire. 
Theſe promotions being made, the parliament was 
adjourned to the twenty ſeventh day of January, 
when it was required to meet at Shrewſbury ; bur 
before the members withdrew from London, the 
lords ſpiritual - and temporal, together with the 
knights of ſhires, ſwore ſolemnly before the ſhrine 
of St. Edward in Weſtminſter-Abbey, that they 
would maintain all the ſtatutes, eſtabliſhments, 
ordinances, and judgments, enacted and given in 
this parliament, without ſuffering them to be re- 
voked, reverſed, or annulled, ſaving to the king 
his right and royalty. Then the king, accompa- 
nied by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, proceeded 
to the high altar, where the prelates and ordinaries 
of the provinces of Canterbury and York pro- 
nounced the ſentence of the greater excommunica- 
tion againſt all who ſhould openly or privately, by 
deed or counſel, contravene or oppoſe the ſtatutes 
and regulations which the parliament had enacted 
and ſworn to maintain, faving till the king's roy- 

alty and prerogative, | 
The earl of Arundel was beheaded on Tower- 
Hill, and died with great reſolution, in preſence of 
the king and the earls of Kent and Nottingham, 
who expreſling an unmanly and inhuman picaſure 
at his fate, My lord,” ſaid he, with great deli- 
beration to Nottingham, who was his fon in-law, it 
* would have better become you to be abſent upon 
* ſuch an occaſion. You ſeem to triumph at my 
* ſuffering; but perhaps the day will come, when 
* your own misfortune will furniſh che like tri- 
** umph to your enemies.” Nothing could be 
O 2 more 
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Rot. Part, 
Tyrrel. 
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&. C. 1397 more unpopular than the execution of this noble- 


Froiſſait. 
Walſing. 


man, who poſſeſſed many valuable qualities, had 
ſerved with great ſucceſs againſt the enemy, and 
always aſſerted the liberties of the people, by whom 
he was exceedingly beloved. They Iooked upon 
him as a martyr to their caufe; and their regard 
ſoon roſe to ſuperſtitious veneration : they reported 
that his head was miraculouſly rejoined to the body, 
from which it had been ſevered; and great numbers 


of people performed a pilgrimage to his tomb. 


Theſe circumſtances diſturbed the weak mind of 
Richard, who, in order to undeceive the multitude, 
ordered the body to be diſinterred and expoſed to 
public view; but the votaries would not truft the 
evidence of their own ſenſes, and continued their 
adoration : ſo that the king found it neceſſary to 
order the Auguſtin friars of London, in whoſe 
church he was buried, to take down his ſcutcheon, 
and conceal the grave with a new pavement, Whe- 
ther Richard felt remorſe for having taken away the 
lite of Arundel, or thoſe reports touching his ſanc- 
tity made an impreſſion upon his fancy, the appart- 
tion of that nobleman haunted his imagination, 
inſomuch that he could not for ſome time enjoy his 
natural repoſe, but ſtarted from his lumber with 
horror and affright. Thomas Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick did not behave on his trial with that 
courage which diſtinguiſhed the deportment of 
Arundel; he confeſſed himſelf a traitor in the moſt 
abje& terms, ſhed a flood of tears, and ſued for 

mercy in ſuch a manner, as muſt have excited the 
contempt as well as the compaſſion of Richard, 
who granted his life, becauſe he had nothing to fear 
from his reſentment or capacity. As nothing ap- 
peared againſt the lord Cobham, but that he had 
been appointed by parliament one of the eleven 
commiliioners in the tenth year of his majeſty's 


_ reign, his puniſhment was limited to ſimple exile. 


When 


en 
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When the parliament met again at Shrewſbury “ © 398. 
on the twenty - ſeventh day of January, the chan- Proceedings 


l f the par 
cellor having opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to e 24 


ent, at 


the uſual purport, deſired they would take into Shrewſbury, 


conſideration the ſupplies that would be neceſſary 
for the defence of England, Ireland, Guienne, the 
Marches of Wales, and the borders of Scotland, in 
caſe the truce ſhould not be prolonged. Then the 
dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the mar- 
quis of Dorſet, the earls of Saliſbury, Glouceſter, 
and Wiltſhire, as lords appellants, petitioned that 
the proceedings in the parliament of the eleventh 
year of his majeſty's reign, againſt the judges who 
had given their opinions at Nottingham, ſhould be 
repealed. The queſtions and anſwers there made, 


being now read publicly before the eſtates of par - 


liament, they unanimouſly declared that the ſaid 
anſwers were good and lawful ; and all the judges 
proteſted, that had the fame queſtions been ſub- 
mitted to their conſideration, they would have an- 
ſwered them to the ſame effect. A ſtatute was 
therefore enacted, annulling the parliament holden 
in the eleventh year of his majeſty's reign; and all 
the judgments, ſtatutes, and ordinances, made in 
that aſſembly, were reverſed and repealed. John 
Buſſy the ſpeaker, obſerving that many ordinances 
and ſtatutes made in different parliaments had been 
occaſionally reverſed, petitioned the king, in the 
name of the commons, that the ordinances and 
judgments of this might be eſtabliſhed with all poſ- 
ible ſecurity. Richard adviſed with the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, as well as with the juſtices and 
lawyers, on the ſubject of this petition; and they 
unanimouſly declared there could be no greater ſe- 
curity than the authoriry of parliament, which, 
however was inforced by the renewal of the oath 
taken by the lords and commons, to ſuppart and 
maintain the proceedings of the ſeſſion, Thoſe at- 

O 3 fairs 
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4. C. 1298. fairs of importance being diſpatched, Thomas le 


D' Eſpenſer petitioned that the ſentence of exile and 
diſheriſon, pronounced againſt his grandfather and 
great grandfather, which had been repealed in the 
fiſteenth year of the reign of Edward II. and after- 
wards renewed under Edward III. ſhould now be 


. repealed a ſecond time, for the cauſes ſpecified in 


the former repeal. The ſentence was accordingly 
once more reverſed; tho' in the ſucceeding reign 
of Henry IV. this favour was again annulled. The 
parlizments had made a practice, during the reigns 
of weak princes, of reverſing the decrees of each 
other, according to the prevalence of intereſt in the 
court or oppoſition. On the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
the duke of Hcreford falling upon his knees before 
the king, acknowledged that he had been concerned 
in many ditturbances and meetings, contrary to the 


- peace of the kingdom, and his majeſty's royalty, 


though not with any intention to injure his ſove- 
reign; but as he now underſtood they were offences, 
he begged pardon with great humility, and hoped he 
ſhould obtain his majeſty's forgiveneſs. Richard 
graciouſly accepted of his acknowledgment, par- 
doned him in full parliament for any offence he 
might have committed, and promiſed him his par- 
ticular favour and protection. Then the parlia- 
ment granted a more ample ſublidy than had ever 
been given to his grandfather, deſiring he would 
be pleaſed to beitow a certain ſum of money 
upon thoſe who had been plundered at Radcot- 
Bridge, and defray the expences of the lords ap- 
pellants. A general pardon was granted for paſt 
offences in favour of all the king's ſubjects : tho 
with a clauſe which excluded from the benefit of 
this amneſty fifty perſons, whoſe names were not 
expreſſed, but relerved to the particular knowledge 
and pleaſure of the king, who might nominate 
them cccaſionally: ſu that no man in Eq 
cou 


ie TS» Þ 


could aſſure himſelf that he was not excepted. As 
many private petitions had not been anſwered, and 
a good deal of buſineſs left undone, the commons 
petitioned that the king would empower a commit- 
tee of lords and others, whom they named for that 
purpoſe, to diſpatch thoſe affairs that were left un- 
finiſhed ; and his majeſty complying with their re- 
queſt, the whole authority of parliament devolved 
upon the king, twelve peers, and fix commoners *, 
As the Cheſhire men had been ſtaunch to the king 
in all his late tranſactions, he erected that county 
into a principality; and to his own titles added 
that of prince of Cheſter. He was ſo intent upon 
rendering the decrees of this parliament perpetual 
and irrevocable, that he afterwards procured a bull 
from the pope, containing dreadful anathemas 
againſt all who ſhould preſume to oppoſe or reverſe 
theſe tranſactions: and this was ſolemnly publiſhed 
at Paul's Croſs, and other places of reſort through 
the whole kingdom. 

The firſt object that fell under the conſideration 
of the committee was a charge exhibited againſt the 
duke of Norfolk by Henry-duke of Heretord, who 
taxed him with having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt 
his majeſty, in a private converſation between Brent- 
ford and London. A paper, containing the ſub- 
ſtance of this converſation, being read before the 
king and the lords in parliament, it was referred to 
the committee; and after much debate and exami- 
nation of the accuſed, who denied the charge, the 
king and the ſaid committee decreed, that, for 
want of ſufficient proof, the diſpute ſhould be de- 


7 
© *® Theſe were John duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, Edmund duke of York, Edward 
cuke of Albemarle, Thomas duke of 
Surrey, John duke of Exeter, John 
marquis of Dorſet, Roger earl cf 
March, John carl of Saliſbury, Henry 


O 4 


earl of Northum! erland, Thomas earl 
of Gl-ucefter, Ihemas carl of Win- 
cheſter, and William earl] of Wiltthire, 
John Buſſey, Hemy Green, John Rut- 
ſel, Henry Chelmeſwicke, Robert 
Tex, aud J.hn Guiofre, knights, 
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A.C. 1398. cided by ſingle combat, according to the laws of 


chivalry. The twenty-ninth day of April was fixed 
for the duel, and the liſts were appointed at Co- 
ventry, to which place the king repaired, accom- 
panied by all his peers, and created the duke of 
Albemarle high conſtable, and the duke of Surrey 
lord mareſchal for the. occaſion. Hereford the 
challenger firſt appeared on a white courſer gayly 
capariſoned, and armed cap-a-pee, with his drawn 
ſword in his hand. When he approached the lifts, 
the mareſchal demanded who he was? and he an- 
ſwered, © I am Henry of Lancaſter duke of He- 
« reford, come hither according to my duty, againſt 
Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, a falſe trai- 
« tor to God, the king, the realm, and me.” 
Then taking the oath that his quarrel was juſt and 
true, he deſired to enter the liſts, which being 
granted, he ſheathed his ſword, pulled down his 
beaver, croſſed himſelf on- the forehead, ſeized his 
lance, paſſed the barrier, alighted, and ſat down 
in a chair of green velvet placed at one end of the 
liſts. He had ſcarce taken his ſeat vhen the king 
came into the field with great pomp, attended by 
the peers, the count of St. Pol, who came from 
France on purpoſe to ſee this famous trial, and ten 
thouſand men at arms, to prevent tumults and diſ- 
turbance. His majeſty, being ſeated in his chair 
of ſtate, the king at arms proclaimed, that none 
but ſuch as were appointed to marſhal the field, 
ſhould preſume to touch the liſts on pain of death. 
Then another herald pronounced aloud, ** Behold 
here Henry of Lancaſter duke of Hereford, who 
<« has entered the liſts to performs his devoir, againſt 
„Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, on pain of 
„being counted falſe and recreant.” The duke 
of Nortolk immediately appeared in arms, mounted 
upon a barbed horſe, with a coat of arms of crim- 
ſoa velvet embroidered with lions of ſilver, _ 

mul- 
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mulberry trees; and, having taken his oath before . ©. 2398. 


the conſtable and mareſchal, entered the field, ex- 
claming aloud, ** God defend the right.” Alight- 
ing from his horſe, he placed himſelf in a chair of 
crimſon velvet, oppoſite to his antagoniſt, at the 
other end of the liſts. Then the mareſchal, having 
meaſured their lances, delivered one to the challen- 
ger, and fent a knight with the other to the duke 
of Norfolk, and proclamation was made that they 
ſhould prepare for the combat. They immediately 
mounted their horſes, cloſed their beavers, fixed 
their lances in the reſts, and, the trumpets ſound- 
ing a charge, the duke of Hereford began his ca- 
reer with»great violence; but, before he could join 
his antagoniſt, the king threw down his warder, 
and the heralds interpoſed. Richard ordered their 
lances to be taken away, and they returned to their 
chairs, while the King retired to couhcil, where 
their doom was determined without bloodſhed. Sir 
John Bouray returned to the field at the King's 
command ; and, filence being enjoined by procla- 
mation, pronounced their ſentence to this effect: 
That foraſmuch as the appellant and defendant 
had honourably appeared in the liſts, ready and 
even forward to engage in ſingle combat, their 
courage was ſufficiently aſcertained ; and the king, 
in order to prevent the effuſion of chriſtian blood, 
had decreed, with the advice of his council and com- 
' mittee of parliament, that Henry duke of Hereford 
ſhould, within fifteen days depart the kingdom, 
and go into exile for the ſpace of ten years, on pain 
of death ; that the duke of Norfolk ſhould be ba- 
niſhed for life, becauſe he had not been able to clear 
himſelf of the imputation of having ſpoken ſediti- 
ous words againſt his majeſty ; and that all his re- 
venues ſhould be ſequeſtred, until the king ſhould 
be reimburſed in all the ſums which Mowbray had 
embezzled, on pretence of paying the garriſon.of 
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A. C. 1398. Calais. Then proclamation was made, that no per. 
ſon ſhould preſume to intercede with the king in be. 
half of each party, on pain of incurring his maje. 
ſty's diſpleaſure; and the dukes were obliged to 
promiſe upon oath, that they would never meet 
willingly, nor maintain the leaſt intercourſe in fo- 
reign countries, nor carry on any ſort of correſpon- 

Placit, Cor, dence with Thomas Arundel late archbiſhop of 

in Part. Canterbury. 

ze dukeof Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the arbitrary 

tires to diſpoſition of the king and his committee than this 

Paris, ſentence, by which the duke of Hereford was 
driven into exile without having been charged with 
any offence, and perpetual baniſhment inflicted 
upon Thomas Mowbray, who had appealed to the 
only trial by which his innocence could be mani- 
feſted, if not ſufficiently aſcertained, by his accuſer's 
failing to convict him by legal evidence. There 
was ſomething mean and perfidious in Hereford's 
betraying the particulars of a private converſation, 
which appears to have contained nothing dangerous 
to the ſtate or the ſovereign. He in all probability 
conſidered Mowbray as his rival in intereſt, conſe- 
quently a troubleſome bar to the execution of that 
ſcheme he had projected; and perhaps he longed 
for an opportunity to revenge the murder of his 
uncle Glouceſter, in which the duke of Norfolk 
was principally concerned. Richard dreaded both 
equally, as noblemen of dangerous power and am- 
bition, and was glad of a pretence for expelling 
Mowbray from the kingdom; but that he ſhould 

venture to baniſh Hereford, without any cauſe al- 
figned, is a very extraordinary circumſtance ; and 

that his own father the duke of Lancaſter ſhould 

tamely acquieſce in the ſentence, is ſtill more ſur- 

priſing. By this time, the ſpirit of that noble- 

man ſeemed to have been evaporated with the vi- 

gour of his youth ; for he complied with every 

6 meaſure 
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meaſure the king propoſed, and ſuffered himſelf to 4-C. 1298. 


be made a tool, for effecting the ruin of his own 
family. The duke of Nortolk was overwhelmed 
with grief and deſpondence at the judgment which 
was awarded againſt him. He retired to Germany, 
from whence he repaired to Venice, where in a little 
time he died of ſorrow and chagrin. Hereford on 
the contrary bore his fate with great reſignation, 
and behaved with ſuch reſpectful ſubmiſſion, when 
he went to take his leave of the king at Eltham, 
that Richard, pleaſed with his deportment, remitted 
four years of his exile. He withdrew to Paris, 
where he met with a favourable reception from the 
French King, and in all probability would have 
married the only daughter. of the duke of Berry, 
had not the match been defeated by the interpoſi- 
tion of Richard, who ſent the earl of Saliſbury as 
his ambaſſador to repreſent Hereford as a perſon 
who had been guilty of treaſonable practices; and 
to aſſure the French court that he would never be 
permitted to return to his own country. The 
princes of the blood, alarmed at this declaration, 
broke off the match abruptly, and, when Here- 
ford expoſtulated wirh them on the ſubject, made 
him acquainted with their reaſons for retracting the 
aſſent they had already given to his propoſal. Such 
an injury could not fail to aggravate the reſentment 
of the duke againſt Richard, which he:had hitherto 
concealed, and in all likelihood confirmed him in 
his deſign upon the crown of England. No man 
could be better qualified for the execution of a 
project of this nature than Henry of Lancafter : 
he was cool, cautious, diſcerning, and reſolute ; he 
had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his courage both at 
home and abroad ; he was the idol cf the ſoldiers, 
and the minion of the people; he was immenſely 
rich, and by blood or alliance connected with all 
the noblemen in England. The multitude not only 
mur- 
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murmured, but loudly exclaimed againſt the ſen- 
rence of baniſhment which had been denounced 
againſt him, and they ardently wiſhed for an oppor- 
tunity of enliſting under his banner. It was not 
long before they were gratified in this particular. 
John duke of Lancaſter dying in February, his 
ſon the duke of Hereford ought to have ſucceeded 
to his titles and eſtate, by virtue of his hereditary 
right, as well as of the letters patent which he had 
obtained even after the ſentence at Coventry. Theſe 
impowered him to ſue in his abſence by his attor- 
ney ; fo as that he might have livery of any lands 
deſcending to him by right of inheritance. Ri- 
chard, notwithſtanding this privilege, which he 
himſelf had granted, was ſo ſtartled at the proſpect 
of this great addition to the power and influence of 
Hereford, whom he had lately provoked, and fo 
ſtrongly allured by the opulence of the ſucceſſion, 
that he reſolved to intercept it for his own benefit, 
The committee of parliament being tutored to his 
wiſh, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, where they declared 
thoſe letters contrary to law, and revoked them 
accordingly. The eſtate of the duke of Lancaſter 
was ſeized for the king's uſe ; Henry Bowet, who 
had ſued as attorney in behalf of the duke of Here- 
ford, being brought before the committee at Wind- 
ſor, was, for having acted according to the duty of 
his profeſſion, convicted of treaſon, and ſentenced 
to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered; 
but he was pardoned in conſideration N his being 
the king's chaplain. . 
This tranſaction was fo unjuſt and arbitrary, that 
Richard muſt have laid aſide all intention to keep 
meaſures with his people, and laid his account with 
being expoſed to the reſentment of Hereford, be- 
fore he ventured to give it the ſanction of his au- 
thority. By the death of his uncle, he thought 
himſelf freed from all reſtraint : he plunged into 


all 


C 


all manner of effeminate debauchery and profligate 4. C. 1399. 


profuſion, and took the moſt unjuſtifiable methods 
to raiſe money for the ſupport of his extravagance. 
Over and above the great ſubſidies granted by a cor- 
rupt parliament, he extorted loans under the name 
of Benevolence; he trumped up a charge of high 
treaſon againſt ſeventeen counties for having ſided 
with the duke of Glouceſter and the lords of the 
oppoſition; and, notwithſtanding the pardon which 
had been confirmed in parliament, threatened to 
ſpoil and deſtroy them as public enemies, unleſs 
they would ſubmit wholly to his pleafure : ſo that 
the inhabitants were obliged to redeem their lives 
and eſtates with exorbitant ſums of money, by the 
payment of which they were utterly impoveriſhed. 
He impoſed new oaths upon the ſheriffs of coun- 
ties, by which they bound themſelves to obey him 
in all his arbitrary and illegal commands: the gar- 
riſons abroad were neglected : the northern coun- 
ties ruined by the incurſions of the Scots, whom 
he had not ſpirit enough to repel : the native Iriſh 
made great progreſs in wreſting their antient poſ- 
ſeſſions from the hands of the Engliſh: no care 
was taken to protect the trade of the nation: the 
government was deſpiſed abroad, and inſulted at 
home: and univerſal diſaffection prevailed againſt 
the king and his miniſtry. The people naturally 
turned their eyes upon the duke of Lancafter, as 
the only perſon from whom they could hope for 
redreſs. He was a prince of the royal blood, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his great talents, beloved by the 
Engliſh- in general, and ſtimulated by injuries 
againſt Richard, whoſe perſon they contemned, 
and whoſe ſway they deteſted. The malcontents, 
among the nobility and gentry, made private over- 
tures to the duke of Lancaſter, reſiding in France, 
ſolliciting him to return ſpeedily to England, and 
head the oppoſition; in which caſe they would ſup- 
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4. c. 1399. ply him with a powerful army, and hazard their 


lives and fortunes in his ſervice. Though the duke 
was perfectly well pleaſed with theſe advances, he 
received them at firſt with great caution, until he 
had no longer any reaſon to doubt the ſincerity 
of thoſe by whom he was addreſſed ; and he was 
confirmed in his purpoſe by the remonftrances of 
Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, who viſited 
him in the diſguiſe of a friar's habit, and perſuaded 
him that the people of England would unanimouſly 
eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Richard. Thus aſſured, 
he reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity of land- 
ing in England ; and this was ſoon furniſhed by the 
king's impolitic conduct. 

The earl of Marche, preſumptive heir of the 
crown, having been appointed the king's lieutenant 
in Ireland, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh by the native 
Iriſh; and Richard was ſo exaſperated at the fate 
of his kinſman, that he determined to revenge his 
death in perſon. With this view he aſſembled a 
numerous army, which was enliſted, payed, and ac- 
commodated, by means of ſuch illegal exactions 
and oppreſſion as completed the diſguſt of the na- 
tion. About Whitſuntide he proceeded to Briſtol, 
in order to embark, and was attended by the dukes 
of Albemarle and Exeter, with ſeveral other noble- 
men, including the ſons of Lancaſter and Glou- 
ceſter, whom he detained as hoſtages for the quiet 
of the kingdom in his abſence, during which he 
appointed the duke of York guardian of England. 
While he tarried at Briſtol for a favourable wind, he 
ſent a purſuivant to the earl of Northumberland, 
commanding him to join him immediately with all 
the forces he could raiſe ; but that nobleman ex- 
cuſed himſelf from engaging in the expedition, on 
pretence of his being obliged to defend the Scottiſh 
Marches. Richard, affronted at his refuſal, pro- 
claimed the earl and all his adherents traitors, and 

ordered 
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ordered his eſtates to be ſeized for the benefit of the 4- C. 1399. 
royal treaſury. This imprudent ſtep furniſhed 
Northumberland with a ſpecious pretext for re- 
nouncing his allegiance, and perhaps provoked him 
to a revolt, in which he would not otherwiſe have 
engaged. The king landing with his forces at Tyre. 
Waterford, marched immediately againſt the Iriſh 
of Ulſter, over whom he obtained ſeveral advan- 

es; inſomuch that many of their petty princes, 
intimidated by the fame of his arms, ſued for peace; 
and he was in a fair way of making an intire con- 
queſt of that kingdom, when he was recalled by 


an affair that much more nearly concerned his 1n- LE 
tereſt , 


The duke of Lancaſter being informed of Ri- Henry duke 
chard's departure from England, ſent over ſome 1ans in 
truſty emiſſaries to make his friends acquainted with E189 
his intention, that they might be prepared to receive 
him at his landing ; and, knowing the French king 
was averſe to his ſcheme, deſired that monarch 
would favour him with a ſafe- conduct to Brittany, 
where he wanted to viſit the duke, who was his 
kinſman. This being readily granted, he ſet out 
for Nantes, where he hired three ſmall veſſels, and 
embarked with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that 
prelate's nephew the ſon and heir of the late earl of 
Arundel, lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Erpington, 
gir Thomas Ramſtone, and a retinue of about 
tourſcore perſons. After having cruized along the 
coaſts, and touched at ſeveral places, in order to 
diſcover the inclinations of the people, he at length 
landed at Ravenſpurre in Yorkſhire, pretending 
that his ſole aim was to recover his rightful inhe- 
ritance, which the king unlawfully detained ; and 
there he was joined by the lords Willoughby, Roſs, 
Darcy, and Beaumont. Then he proceeded to 
Doncaſter, where his cauſe was eſpouſed by the 
earl of Northumberland and his ſon Hotſpur, the 
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L. C. 1399. earl of Weſtmoreland, and many gentlemen, at- 


tended by a numerous body of vaſſals and adhe- 


rents. The duke of York no ſooner received in- 
telligence of his arrival, than he ſummoned the 
warlike biſhop of Cheſter, the lord chancellor 
Scrope, the earl of Wiltſhire lord treaſurer, Sir 
John Buſſy, Sir Henry Green, Sir William Bagot, 
and Sir John Ruſſel, to meet in London, and con- 
cert meaſures for the defence of the kingdom ; and 


there they reſolved to afſemble the military tenants 


of the crown with all expedition, appointing the 
rendezvous at St. Alban's. Thither they reſorted 
in great numbers; but the majority refuſed to ſerve 
againſt the duke of Lancaſter, who, they publicly 
affirmed, had been unjuſtly baniſhed and deprived 


of his lawful inheritance. They had another mo- 


tive equally ſtrong, for refuſing their aſſiſtance on 
this occaſion : they could not bear the preſence of 
the earl of Wiltſhire, Buſſy, Green, and. Bagot, 
who farmed the revenues of the whole kingdom; 
and were univerſally deteſted as monſters of iniquity 
and corruption, who had perverted the mind of 
Richard by their pernicious counſel. Many peo- 
ple who had aſſembled at St. Alban's, and were 
well diſpoſed towards the king, retired at the ſight 
of theſe four unpopular miniſters ; who, ſeeing 
York in danger of being wholly abandoned, fled 
with precipitation to Briſtol, in order to embark 
for Ireland. The duke of York, finding it im- 
poſſible to reſiſt the torrent of Lancaſter's popula- 
rity, broke his ſtaff of office, and laid aſide all 
thoughts of oppoſition : then all the reſt of the 
nobility either declared openly for the duke of Lan- 
caſter, or held private correſpondence with him 
and his adherents. His followers by this time 
amounted to threeſcore thouſand fighting men; 
and, in his march towards the capital, far from 
meeting with any interruption, he was favoured by 

every 
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every country through which he paſſed, and re- 4 C. 1399. 
ceived in London with all the marks of triumph 
and exultation. | 

After having ſecured the city in his intereſt, he He takes | 
directed his march towards Briſtol, where he had Bridol, and 
reaſon to believe he ſhould meet with the greateſt edge 
reſiſtance. When he arrived at Eveſham, he un- wilthire, 
derſtood his uncle York was at Berkeley-Caſtle in Je and 
Glouceſterſhire, with a body of forces, which he pu todeath, 
had raiſed in order to join Richard at his landing 
from Ireland: Lancaſter, advancing towards his 
quarters, invited him to a conference; and they 
had an interview in the church, where matters were 
compromiſed, and the guardian joined his nephew. 
Then they paſſed quietly along, and every place 
and perſon ſubmitted to them, until they came be- 
fore the caſtle of Briſtol ; which was well fortified 
and provided for a ſiege, the garriſon being com- 
manded by Sir Peter Courteney, under the direc- 
tion of the earl of Wiltſhire, accompanied by Sir 9 
John Buſſy and Sir Henry Green, who had fled 9 
thither from St. Alban's. He forthwith inveſted "bt 
the place; and repeated his aſſaults with ſuch vi- bl 
gour, that in four days the beſieged were fain to 1 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The earl of Wiltſhire and | 
his two companions were that ſame day beheaded, 
at the importunate deſire of the people; but Sir 
William Bagot had eſcaped to Cheſter, where he 
embarked for Ireland, and was the firſt perſon who 
made the king acquainted with the deſcent and 
proceedings of Lancaſter. Richard is ſaid to have Watvng. 


ſighted theſe tidings at firſt, until he was ſtimu- ogy <a ' =Y 
lated by the exhortations of the noblemen who at- Rymer, 7 
tended. him in the Iriſh expedition. The earl of 4B 
Saliſbury was ſent over to raiſe an army in Wales, 477 
and the king promiſed to follow him in fix days : j 1 46 


but he was detained much longer by frivolous de- 1 
lays in the embarkation of his troops; and theſe 4% tt 
. P delays 1 
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4. . 399 delays proved the deſtruction of his affairs. Saliſ- 
bury met with ſuch ſucceſs in his levies, that in a 
few days he was at the head of forty thouſand men: 
but as the king did not arrive at the appointed 
time, they began to murmur, and were with great 
difficulty perſuaded to wait for him a few days be- 
yond the time he had fixed for his return; but that 
being expired, they concluded he had met with 
ſome diſaſter; and diſperſing, retired to their own 

1 habitations. 

eurns from At length the king, having committed the ſons 

Ireland. of Glouceſter and Lancaſter cloſe priſoners to the 
caſtle of Trim, embarked for England with his 
forces; and, landing at Milford-Haven, proceeded 
to Caermarthen, where he received a particular de- 
tail of his own misfortune. He underſtood that 
the troops aſſembled by Saliſbury were diſbanded 
and diſperſed ; that almoſt all his caſtles, from the 
borders of Scotland to the Marches of Wales, had 
furrendered to the duke of Lancaſter ; that the city 
of London had declared in his favour ; that he was 
ſupported by the principal nobility of the kingdom; 
that the duke of York had joined him with the 
forces he had raiſed to oppoſe his progreſs ; and 
that his favourites had loſt their lives at Briſtol. 
This concurrence of diſaſtrous circumſtances quite 
overwhelmed the weak mind of Richard, who 
abandoned himſelf to womaniſh complaints and 
deſpondence. In vain did his faithful Cheſhiremen 
endeavour to raiſe his drooping ſpirits, by aſſuring 
him they would ſpend the laſt drop of their blood 
in his ſervice. His courage was quite diſſipated : 
he durſt not venture a battle againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, whoſe army was increaſed to an hun- 
dred thouſand fighting men, commanded by expe- 

. rienced officers. The earl of Saliſbury adviſed him 
to embark for Bourdeaux; and the biſhop of Car- 
lile, with Sir Stephen Scrope, were of the ſame 

2 pane opinion: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TJ 
opinion: but their advice was over- ruled by his 
uterine brother John Holland duke of Exeter, at 
whoſe perſuaſion he ſtole away in the night from 
his forces, and repaired with about twenty attend- 
ants to Conway-Caſtle. From thence lord Tho- 
mas Piercy, ſteward of the houſhold, withdrew, 
after having publicly broke his ſtaff of office in 
the caſtle-hall, and joined his brother the earl of 
Northumberland, who was the chief counſellor and 
confident of Henry duke of Lancaſter, The duke 
of Albemarle, who, as conſtable of England, com- 
manded Richard's little army, was no ſooner in- 
formed of the king's retreat, than he diſmiſſed the 
troops, and repaired to his father York, whom the 
duke of Lancaſter had left at Briſtol. After the 
reduction of that fortreſs, he marched to Glouceſter, 
and from thence to Roſs and Hereford, where he 
was joined by the biſhop of that ſee and Sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer. He next viſited Leymſter, Lud- 
low, and Shrewſbury, where he received tenders of 
ſervice from all the noblemen in the neighbour- 
hood, and a deputation from Cheſter, to which 
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place he repaired. From thence he diſpatched an 


expreſs to Ireland, for the releaſe of his own ſon, 
and the heir of the late duke of Glouceſter, who 
had been impriſoned by Richard : the governor of 
the caſtle of Trim durſt not refuſe to ſet them at 
liberty; and Lancaſter's ſon came over immedi- 
ately to his father at Cheſter, but his couſin, em- 
barking on board of another veſſel, had the miſ- 

tortune to be drowned. | 
Mean while king Richard, being bereft of all 
aſſiſtance and ſalutary advice, and diſtracted by 
a thouſand fears, in the caſtle of Conway, ſent his 
brother the duke of Exeter to treat with the duke 
of Lancaſter about an accommodation, and the 
duke of Surrey obtained leave to accompany him 
in this embaſſy; which, however, proved very 
„ unfortunate, 
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a. C. 1399: unfortunate, for they were both detained as pri- 


ſoners at Cheſter. The duke of Lancaſter having 
conſulted with his two chief confidents, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Northumber- 
tand, about the means for preventing the kin 

from leaving the realm by ſea, which was ſtill open 
for his eſcape, ſent the earl tro amuſe him with 
promiſes, and, if poſſible, to bring him off by 
ftratagem from the caſtle of Conway. Northum- 
berland, advancing to the river of Conway, ſent 
an herald to Richard, deſiring a ſafe-condu&t for 
himſelf only ; which being granted, he went to the 
caſtle, and being admitted into the king's preſence, 
demanded, in the name of the duke of Lancaſter, 
that a parliament ſhould be immediately ſummoned 
to reverſe the ſentence of baniſhment which had 
been pronounced againſt the duke of Lancaſter, 
and reſtore him to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate : that 
the dukes of Surrey and Exeter, the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and biſhop of Carliſle, ſhould be tried for 
the offences they had committed, together with all 
thoſe who were concerned in the death of the duke 
of Glouceſter. If his majeſty would affent to theſe 
propoſals, Northumberland declared, in the name 
of his principal, that Richard ſhould be reſtored to 
all the prerogatives of the royal dignity ; that Lan- 
caſter had ſworn by the body of Chriſt to fulfil the 
articles with the utmoſt punctuality ; and that he 
(Northumberland) was ready to incur the ſame ob- 
ligation. The king himſelf did not much rely upon 
the ſincerity of this ambaſſador ; but the earl of 
Saliſbury, the biſhop of Carlile, and ſeveral other 
knights, being unwilling to drive matters to extre- 
mity, perſuaded him to truſt the earl upon his oath, 
which he took accordingly, in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, upon the ſacrament. Then Richard de- 


fired him to ride on before, and he would follow 
him to Flint- Caſtle, where he would be nearer * 
2 duke, 
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caſtle had already ſurrendered to Northumberland; 
who, placing an ambuſh behind a rock on the road 
thro' which the king was obliged to paſs, ſuddenly 
ſurrounded that unfortunate monarch, who was con- 
veyed a priſoner to the caſtle. When he found him- 
ſelf betrayed, he declared he would return to Con- 
way : but the earl, ſeizing his horſe's bridle, told 
him plainly, that he ſhould not return; for he 
would conduct him to the duke of Lancaſter. 
Richard told him, that the God by whom he had 
{worn would do juſtice at the day of judgment: 
but Northumberland, without ſeeming to entertain 
any religious ſcruples, hurried him into the caſtle, 
where he left him with the earl of Saliſbury and 
the biſhop of Carlile, in the utmoſt terror and ſuſ- 
pence ; while he himſelf proceeded to Cheſter, ta 
make the duke acquainted with the ſucceſs of his 
expedition. Next morning Lancaſter advanced ar 
the head of his army towards Flint-Caſtle; and 
ſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury before, with the 
earl of Rutland, and the lord Thomas Piercy, to 
prepare the king for his arrival. Richard, deſcry- 
ing them from the walls, went down to receive 
them; and, when they approached his preſence, 
they fell down upon their knees with all the marks 
of the moſt profound veneration. Then the king 
conferred with the archbiſhop private; and after- 
wards this prelate returned- to Lancaſter, with his 
two campanions, to give an account of his embaſſy. 
Immediately after their departure, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland came and told the king, that the duke 
would not enter the caſtle until his majeſty ſhould 
have dined. Richard ſat down at table with the 
earl, biſhop, and ſeveral knights, who had followed 
his fortune; but their meal was very diſagreeably 
diſturbed by the intruſion and inſolence of ſeveral 
knights and eſquires, belonging to the duke, who 
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A. C. 1399- preſſed into the apartment, and inſulted the king's 


the other parts of his deſign, 


company with rude menaces of death and deſtruc- 
tion; ſo that they were overwhelmed with terror 
and diſmay. In the afternoon the duke of Lancaſ- 
ter entered the caſtle in complete armour, ſave that 
his head was bare; and the king coming down from 
the tower, attended by Saliſbury and the biſhop, 
received him with the ſalutation of © Coufin of 
& Lancaſter, you are welcome.” The duke, bow- 
ing three times to the ground, replied in theſe terms: 


„My lord the king, I am come ſooner than you 


te appointed, becauſe your people ſay you have for 
© one and twenty years governed with rigour and 
0 indiſcretion ; ſo that they are very ill ſatisfied 
with your conduct: but, if it pleaſe God, I will 
ce help you to govern them better for the time to 
& come.” To this declaration the king made no 
other anſwer, but Fair couſin, ſince it pleaſes you, 
* it pleaſes us likewiſe.” Then the duke ſpoke to 
the biſhop of Carlile, and ſent a meſſage to the ear] 
of Saliſbury, importing, that ſince he had diſdained 


to ſpeak to him at Paris, he ſhould now in his turn 


be treated with the ſame diſreſpect. After this ſhort 
dialogue, the duke ordered the king's horſes to be 
brought out of the ſtable; and two wretched ani- 
mals being produced, Richard mounted one, while 
Saliſbury made uſe of the other. In this ſorry equi- 
page they rode to Cheſter, and were conveyed to the 
eaſtle with a great noiſe of trumpets, through a vaſt 
concourſe of” people, who ſcoffed at them as they 
paſſed along. Richard and his companions were 
lodged in the Great Tower, where they found the 
duke of Exeter, and there they remained three 
days; during which the duke diſmiſſed a great 
number of his forces, retaining only about thirty 
thouſand men, which he deemed a ſufficient num- 
ber co conduct the king to London, and execute 


At 
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At the head of this convoy, the duke began his “. 1399. 
march for the capital, with his royal priſoner, who 1 conveyed 
had well nigh eſcaped at Litchfield, by creeping © don. 
through the window of a tower into a garden, where 
he lay for ſome time concealed ; but, being diſco- 
vered, he was uſed with great barbarity, and brought 
back to the tower, where he was committed to the 
cuſtody of twelve armed men, who watched conti- 
nually in his IS At ſome diſtance from 
London, the duke was met by the recorder, and a 
number of knights and eſquires, who deſired in the 
name of the commons of London, that he would 
behead Richard, and all thoſe taken in his ſervice : 
but Lancaſter rejected the propoſal, telling them, 
that ſuch conduct would reflect everlaſting diſgrace 
upon him and all his adherents; and that he would 
leave the delinquents to the judgment of a free par- 
liament. The duke was received at London by all 
the city companies in their liveries ; and he made 
his entrance amidſt the acclamations of the people, 
who cried aloud, Long live the good duke of 
* Lancafler our deliverer.” Richard was conveyed 
to the Tower, where the royal lodgings were pre- 
pared for his reception; but the duke repaired to 
St. Paul's ehurch, where he performed his devo- 
tion at the high altar, and then kneeled at his fa- 
ther's tomb, which he bedewed with his tears. Hav- 
ing lodged a few days in the palace belonging to 
the biſhop of London, he choſe his habitation in 
the houſe of the knights of St. John in the ſuburbs, 
where he reſided till the meeting of parhament, 
which he had already ſummoned, in Richard's 
name, to meet at Weſtminſter on the laſt day of 
September. Nothing demonſtrates the miſconduct c. ae Lamb. 
of the king, and the oppreſſion that prevailed in 1. l 
his reign, ſo clearly as the univerſal defection of Pod. Vitg. 
the people in favour of the duke of Lancaſter, 
who, in ſeyen and forty days, made hinwſelf maſter 
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A. C. 1399. of all England, without the leaſt oppoſition, except 


Riehard 
makes a re- 
ſignation of 
the crown. 


from the garriſon of Briſtol- Caſtle. He was alſo par- 
ticularly fortunate in another reſpect ; for, in Holt- 
Caſtle, he found all Richard's jewels and treaſure, 
amounting to ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, to- 

gether with all his horſes and baggage. 
Notwithſtanding all his ſucceſs, the duke met 
with ſome obſtacles between him and the throne, 
which he found ſome difficulty in ſurmounting. 
To claim the crown by conqueſt would have been 
an impolitic ſtep, that mult have ruined all his po- 
pularity, and raiſed up powerful enemies againſt his 
pretenſions : and he could not, with any ſhadow of 
reaſon, demand it by hereditary right, during the 
life of Edmund, fon of Roger Mortimer, who had 
been declared preſumptive heir of the crown, as li- 
neal deſcendant of Lionel duke of Clarence. He, 
therefore, by the advice of his uncle the duke of 
York, reſolved to aſcend the throne upon a mixed 
title, ariſing from the voluntary reſignation of 
Richard, the depoſition of that prince by parliament, 
and his own ſervices to the nation, added to a myſ- 
terious claim deduced from Edmund Crouchback 
earl of Lancaſter, who he pretended was in fact 
the eldeſt ſon of Henry III. This reſolution being 
formed, they tampered with Richard, who began 
to be refractory, and even retracted the promiſe of 
reſigning the crown, which it ſeems he had made to 
the archbiſhop at Conway-Caſtle. In all proba- 
bility, he was provoked by the arrogant behaviour 
of Lancaſter, and the perſonal inſults he had re- 
ceived fince his captivity. For when the duke vi- 
fited him in the Tower, and told him that his 
uncle of York and couſin Aumerle had ſomething 
to communicate to him in private, he. could not 
help giving way to his indignation, even in pre- 
ſence of theſe noblemen, whom he taxed with hav- 
ing betrayed him and the kingdom. — 
; WBO 
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who ſtood covered in his apartment, no ſooner 4 C. 1399: 


heard theſe words, than he threw his hat on the 
ground, telling him he lied; and Richard anſwer- 
ed, that he was an inſolent traitor unworthy of his 
notice. Lancaſter interpoſing, checked Aumerle 
for the indecency of his behaviour; and treated the 
king with more exterior civility than he had hi- 
therto ſhewn to that unfortunate prince, who, when 
his paſſion ſubſided, and hg reflected cooly on his 
deplorable ſituation, reſolved to comply with all the 
propoſals of his adverſary, well knowing that other- 
wiſe he had no mercy to expect from a conqueror 
of his character. When the form of reſignation 
was brought to him on Michaelmas day in the 
morning, he deferred ſigning the inſtrument until 
he ſhould have conferred with his couſin Henry, 
who going to him in the afternoon, he executed the 
deed with ſeeming chearfulneſs, in preſence of the 
archbiſhop of York and biſhop of Hereford, whom 
he deſired to notify his reſignation to the parlia- 
ment, and tell the eſtates in his name, that he 
wiſhed his coulin the duke of Lancaſter might be 
choſen as his ſucceſſor. At the ſame time he pulled 
his ſignet- ring from his finger, and delivered it to 
the duke as a further teſtimony of his good-will, 
which he deſired they would alſo communicate 
to the parliament, The inſtrument, which he 
himſelf read aloud in the hearing of thoſe pre- 
lates, the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, with ſeveral other noblemen, eccleſiaſtics, and 
lawyers, contained a releaſe of fealty and homage 
formerly ſworn by his ſubje&s; a renunciation of 
the royal dignity, crown, dominions, and govern- 
ment, for which he owned himſelf altogether un- 
qualified; and a promiſe that he would never retract 
this reſignation. 

Next day the parliament aſſembling at Weſtmin- 
ſter, the prelates of York and Hereford publicly 
declared 


Richard is 
depoſed in 
parliaments 
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4. C. 1399. declared the king's meſſage, and produced the re. 


of the duke of Hereford ; That, although he held 


ſignation, which being read in Latin and Engliſh, 
was admitted with the unanimous aſſent of the af. 
ſembly. Then it was agreed, that for the advan. 


tage of the nation, and in order to remove all ſcru- 


les and ſiniſter ſuſpicions, the crimes and miſcon- 
duct of the king during his adminiſtration ſhould 
be ſummed up in writing, and publiſhed to the na- 
tion, that it might more plainly perceive the neceſ- 
fity for his being depoſed. Articles of impeach. 
ment were accordingly exhibited againſt Richard in 
three and thirty articles, implying, That he had, 
without judgment or diſcretion, ſquandered away 
the crown revenues, and committed the adminiſ- 
tration to perſons without parts or integrity, who 
oppreſſed the people with intolerable exactions: 
That he had unjuſtly accuſed and puniſhed as trai- 
tors, the commiſſioners eſtabliſhed by parliament 
to reform the abuſes of government : That he had 
extorted from the judges an aſſent to illegal opi- 
nions, with a view to condemn the earls of Arun- 
del, Warwick, and other perſons of diſtinction : 
That his uncle the duke of Glouceſter was mur- 
dered by his private direction: That he had levied 
troops to make war upon thoſe three noblemen, 
and countenanced his ſoldiers in the commiſſion 
of all manner of outrages : That notwithſtanding 
his proclamation, declaring that thoſe three noble- 
men were arreſted for ſlight miſdemeanors, he had 
procured their condemnation upon a charge of high 
rreaſon : That he had extorted exceſſive fines from 
ſeveral counties, on pretence of crimes which had 
been pardoned in the general amneſty : That he 
bad refuſed to communicate the public affairs to the 
commiſhoners eſtabliſhed in parliament, to take 
charge of the adminiſtration : That he had forbid 
his ſubjects, on pain of death, to ſollicit in behalf 


his 
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his crown of God alone, he had procured bulls 4: C. 2399+ 
from the court of Rome, to corroborate acts of 
parliament made to confirm his arbitrary proceed- 
ings: That he had baniſhed the duke of Hereford 
contrary to law and juſtice, without any cauſe aſ- 
ſigned : That although he had granted letters-pa- 
tent, empowering the ſaid duke to ſue by his attor- 
nies for livery of any inheritance that might de- 
volve upon him in his abſence, theſe letters were 
revoked, againſt the laws of the land and the dic- 
tates of common juſtice : That he had deprived 
ſeveral ſheriffs of their offices, and ſubſtituted others 
in their room by his own authority, contrary to the 
laws of the realm : That he had borrowed, or ra- 
ther extorted, on pretence of borrowing, great ſums | | 
of money which were never repayed : That he had HE 
laid impoſitions upon his ſubjects, by his own di 
power and authority: That he had often ſaid the laws 4 
of the land were in his own breaſt, and depended *k 
entirely upon his pleaſure : That, in conſequence 58 
of that arbitrary maxim, he had deprived ſeveral 75 
perſons of life and fortune, and ruined a great £5 
number of his ſubjects: That he had extorted an bf 
act from the parliament, decreeing that no ſtatute 1 
could prejudice his prerogative; and, by virtue of 1 
this ordinance, explained acts of parliament accord- 
ing to his own caprice, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature: That he had permitted ſhe- 1 
riffs to continue longer than a year in office, con- i i 
trary to the law and cuſtom of the kingdom: That 4 
by his ſole authority, he had annulled the election 
of members of parliament, and appointed others 
in thejr places : That he had impoſed uncommon 
oaths upon the ſheriffs; and ordered them to im- 
priſon all perſons who ſhould complain of the ad- 
miniſtration, until the king's pleaſure ſhould be 
known ; That he compelled the people of ſixteen 
counties to ſybmit themſelves to him as —_— 

an 
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A.C. 1399. and afterwards to purchaſe his favour with great 


ſums of money : That he had extorted money, 
waggons, horſes, and proviſion, from divers abbots 
and priors, in direct violation of eccleſiaſtical li- 
berty : That he intimidated the lords in council 
from ſpeaking their ſentiments on the ſtate of the 
kingdom, by dint of ſevere rebuke, menaces, and 
reproach : That he carried the jewels of the crown 
and the archives of the kingdom into Ireland : That 
in his negotiations with foreign princes, as well as in 
his contracts with his own fabjedts, he diſſembled 
ſo much, and uſed ſuch fraudulent equivocation, 
that no perſon could depend upon his promiſe or 
proteſtation : That he had frequently ſaid the lives 
and fortunes of his ſubjects were entirely at his diſ- 
poſal : That, in direct violation of Magna Charta, 
he had often ſubſtituted military in the room of 
common law: That, on pretence of the legality 
of duel or ſingle combat, he had allowed ſtrong 
active young perſons to challenge thoſe that were 
old and infirm; and in caſe they refuſed the un- 
equal combat, decided the cauſes in favour of the 
challengers: That he had exacted from many of 
his ſubjects oaths couched in general terms, which 
he afterwards explained to their prejudice and de- 
ſtruction: That he had granted under the privy 
ſeal prohibitions, to which the chancellor would 
not put the great ſeal, becauſe they were contrary 
to the laws of the realm: That he deſtroyed the 
freedom of parliament, by ſurrounding the place 
of ſeſſion with armed men: That he unjuſtly and 
arbitrarily baniſned Thomas Arundel archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, primate of all England, his ſpiritual 
father, in the abſence of that prelate, who was per- 
ſuaded to abſent himſelf by the king's treacherous 
counſel and contrivance: That, by a clauſe in his 
will, he had bequeathed his gold to his ſucceſſor, 
on condition of his approving, ratifying, and con- 
firming 


n 


firming laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and judgments, 4+ C. 1399. 


which were erroneous, unjuſt, and repugnant to all 
law and reaſon ; and by this clauſe endeavoured to 
infringe the liberty of ſucceeding parliaments: That 
although he had of his own accord ſolemnly ſworn 
upon the ſacrament in the chapel of his manor at 
Langley, that he would pardon the duke of Glou- 
ceſter for all offences he was ſaid to have commit- 
ted againſt the king's perſon or government ; yet 
| afterwards, notwithſtanding that ſolemn oath and 
obligation, he cauſed the duke for thoſe very of- 
fences to be horribly and cruelly murdered, thereby 
adding the guilt of perjury to murder : That he 
had earneſtly deſired the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to forbear anſwering the articles of his impeach- 
ment, and perſuaded him to remain quiet at his 
own houſe, in full aſſurance that he ſhould receive 
no loſs and prejudice in his abſence ; notwithſtand- 
ing which aſſurance, the archbiſhop was baniſhed 
and his eſtate confiſcated, contrary to all law and 
equity: Thar the king afterwards cajoled the arch- 
biſhop with flattering and fraudulent ſpeeches, lay- 
ing the blame of his being baniſhed upon other 
perſons, until he found means to perſuade the ſaid 
prelate to truſt him with the jewels belonging to 
his chapel, as a ſacred depoſit, which he detained 
for his own uſe, and diſtributed among his favou- 
rites according to his pleaſure : That he promiſed 
the archbiſhop's ſentence ſhould be reverſed, and 
ſwore upon the croſs of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
that he ſhould not loſe his archbiſhopric; notwith- 
ſtanding which ſacred and folemn engagements, he 
expelled the archbiſhop from the kingdom, and 
wrote to the pope, deſiring his holineſs would tranſ- 
late him to ſome mean dioceſe in a foreign country. 
Theſe articles being publicly read, the three eſtates 
unanimouſly agreed that theſe offences, together 
with Riehard's own confeſſion and reſignation, fur- 
niſhed 
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niſhed them with ſufficient cauſe and authority to 
depoſe him, for the ſecurity and quiet of the peo- 
ple, and the advantage of the kingdom. They 
therefore appointed the biſhop of St. Aſaph, the 
abbot of Glaſtonbury, the earl of Glouceſter, the 
lord Berkley, Thomas Erpingham, and Thomas 
Grey, knights, and William Thyrning juſtice, as 
commiſſioners to pronounce ſentence of depoſition 
againſt king Richard from all royal dignity, ma- 
Jeſty, and honour, in the name and by the autho- 
rity of all the eſtates, as in like caſes according to 
the antient cuſtom of the kingdom had been ob- 
ſerved. The ſentence being drawn up by theſe 
commiſſioners, was pronounced by the biſhop of 
St. Aſaph; and the three eſtates conſtituted certain 
perſons as their proctors and agents, to go and 
reſign to king Richard the homage and fealty which 
they had formerly done and promiſed, and to no- 
tify the ſentence of his depoſition. 

The throne of England being thus vacated, 
Henry duke of Lancaſter riſing from his ſeat, call. 
ing upon the name of Chrilt, and croſſing himſelf 
on the forehead and breaſt, claimed the crown with 
all its members and appurtenances, as the lineal 
deſcendant and right heir of blood from Henry III. 
The three eſtates were aſked ſeverally their opinions 
of this ridiculous claim, which they unanimouſly 
admitted, conſenting that the duke of Lancaſter 
ſhould reign over them. Then the archbiſhop, 
taking Henry by the right hand, led him to the 
royal throne, before which he kneeled and prayed 
with marks of great devotion ; after which the two 
metropolitans aſſiſted him in aſcending the throne, 
on which he ſeated himſelf amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. The archbiſhop of Canterbury hav- 
ing harrangued, or rather preached to the people 


on this ſingular occaſion, the new king, in an au- 


dible voice, thanked the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
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ral, and all the eſtates of the land, for their chear- * ©: 199 


ful concurrence in his elevation; and aſſured them 
that he would not aſſume the rights of a conqueror 
to alter the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, or de- 
prive any man of his inheritance and privileges, 
excepting ſuch as had oppoſed his endeavours for 
the common advantage of the kingdom. That 
the adminiſtration of juſtice might not be delayed, 
he forthwith named his principal officers and judges, 
who took the uſual oaths; and proclamation was 
made that the parliament ſhould meet on Monday 
after Michaelmas. The coronation was fixed for 
the Monday next enſuing ; then the king retired 
to Whitehall, where the nobility and others were 
regaled with a ſplendid entertainment. Next day 
the commiſſioners viſited Richard in the Tower, 
who receiyed their renunciation of homage and the 
news of his depoſition with great fortitude, and 
even ſeemed pleaſed with the thought of being 
diſencumbered of the burthen of royalty. He was 


in a little time removed to the caſtle of Ledes in Rot. Parl. 


. ' F 
Kent, and from thence to Pontefract in Yorkſhire, pabi 


which was the laſt ſtage of his mortal pilgrimage. 
Such was the concluſion of the inglorious reign of 
Richard II. a weak, vain, frivolous, and inconſtant 
prince; without weight to balance the ſcales of 
government ; without diſcernment to chuſe a good 
miniſtry ; without virtue to oppoſe the meaſures 
and advice of evil counſellors, even when they hap- 
pened to claſh with his own principles and opinion. 
He was a dupe to flattery, a ſlave to oftentation, 
and not more apt to give up his reaſon to the ſuggeſ- 
tions of ſycophants and vitious miniſters, than to 
ſacrifice thoſe - miniſters to his own ſafety. He 
was idle, profuſe, and profligate; and though brave 
by ſtarts, naturally puſillanimous and irreſolute. 
His pride and reſentment prompted him to cruelty 
and breach of faith; while his neceſlities obliged. 
him 
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him to fleece his people and degrade the dignity of 
his character and ſtation. Though we find none 
of his charities on record, all hiſtorians agree that 
he excelled all his predeceſſors in ſtate and hoſpita- 
lity, and fed a thouſand mouths every day from 
his kitchen. Notwithſtanding his diſſolute life, he 
never was accuſed of incontinence; and though left 
a widower in the prime of his youth, was never 
known to be engaged in any particular amour that 
produced illegitimate iſſue. Perhaps his want of 
children was owing to ſome natural frigidity of 
conſtitution ; for he had no iſſue by his firſt queen 
Anne, daughter of Charles IV. emperor of Ger- 
many, who was an amiable princeſs, with whom he 
lived twelve years in all the comfort of happy wed- 
lock : as for his ſecond wife Iſabella eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Charles VI. king of France, her nuptials 
with him were never actually conſummated ; for 
ſhe was but juſt turned of ten years of age when 
he was treacherouſly murdered, 
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Surnamed of BoLINGBROKE. 


DRIN the interval between the parliament 4. c. 2399. 
4 which depoſed Richard, and that which was Coronation 
convoked by his ſucceſſor, this prince filled ſome 1v. 
places that were either vacant, or occupied by per- 
{ons who were not agreeable to his inclinations and 
deſigns. The earl of Northumberland was created 
high conſtable; and the dignity of earl mareſ- 
chal conferred upon Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmore- 
land. In a few days = this promotion, he be- 
ſtowed the Iſle of Man upon the former of theſe 
noblemen, with the privilege of carrying at the 
coronation the ſword of Lancaſter, which was the 
very individual weapon he wore when he landed at 
Ravenſpur, Then his ſecond ſon Thomas of Lan- 
caſter was inveſted with the office of high ſteward; 
a place of dignicy which he was obliged to fill be- 
fore the coronation, becauſe the high ſteward de- 
cides the right of thoſe particular noblemen who 
perform particular ſervices at that ceremony ; and 
as Thomas was but tea years of age at this period, 
Thomas Piercy earl of Worceſter was appointed 
his lieutenant. Henry ſeems to have made his re- 
ligion ſubſervient to his intereſt, We have ſeen 
how he faſcinated the eyes of the people with pub- 
lic acts of devotion in St. Paul's church, when he 
brought his ſovereign a priſoner to London, as well 
as at his uſurpation in Weſtminſter-Hall; and now 
to carry on the ſame ſuperſtitious mummery, in 
which he found his account, he reſolved to be 
anointed at his coronation, with a certain oil ſaid 
to have been preſented by the Virgin Mary to Tho- 
mas Becket during his exile. The phial that con- 
„ 35, 2 tained 
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4. c. 1399. tained this precious balm had fallen into the hands 


of an hermit, who gave it to Henry duke of Lan- 
caſter grandſon of Henry III. aſſuring him, that 
all the Kings anointed with that oil would become 
the true champions of the church. The duke 
made a preſent of it to Edward the Black Prince, 
who intended to be anointed with it, had he lived 
to his coronation : but after his death the phial, 
which was of ſtone furmounted by a golden eagle 
adorned with precious ſtones, ſtood for ſome time 
unheeded among his ſon's jewels until the latter 
part of his reign, immediately before his laſt expe- 
dition to Ireland, when he expreſſed a deſire of be- 
ing crowned a ſecond time, that he might have the 
benefit of unction from this facred veſſel ; but he 
was diverted from his purpoſe by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who told him, that the unction of kings 
ought not to be repeated. At length the phil 
being ſeized by Henry among the other jewels of 
Richard, he ſeemed to rejoice at the thought of his 
being the firſt king conſecrated from fuck a mira- 
culous pitcher. He was crowned with all the uſual 
formalities on the thirteenth day of October, being 
the feaſt of St. Edward the Confeſſor, in the thirty- 
third year of his age; and on that ſame day iſſued 
a ptoclamarion, declaring that he had aſcended the 
throne by the right of conqueſt, the reſignation of 
Richard in his favour, and as next heir male of the 
late king. Thus he excluded the only title of 
which he ought to have availed himſelf, namely, 
the conſent of the people; and trumped up an he- 
reditary claim, than which nothing could be more 
abſurd during the life of Edmund Mortimer, who 
yielded to the torrent of Lancaſter's fortune, and 
retired to his eſtate of Wigmor on the Welſh 
Marches, where he lived privately, without ex- 
preſſing the leaſt deſire of oppoſition to the new 
government: for he knew the character of the 
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uſurper, and cautiouſly avoided every ſtep which A. c. 1399- 


could poſſibly wake his ſuſpicion. Henry's pro- 
clamation was not ſo much calculated to impoſe 
upon the people, by means of a pretended right 
of ſucceſſion, as to caution them againſt all mea- 
ſures for reſtrifting his authority, which they might 
have been apt to concert in the ſequel, on the ſup- 
poſition, that they had a right to limit the prero- 
gative which was founded on their election; whereas 
they now plainly perceived trom his declaration, 
that he arrogated to himſelf the united rights of 
blood and conqueſt, that he might reign without 
controul. 
was publiſhed, he created his eldeſt ſon Henry, at 


On the ſame day that his proclamation His cn 
Henry cre- 
ated prince 


that time in the thirteenth year of his age, duke of of Was, 


Cornwall, prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter ; 


and on the morrow the parliament aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter. | 


The firſt buſineſs of the ſeſſion was to paſs an Procevdines 


and tumults 


act of indemnity, in favour of thoſe who had taken in parlia- 


up arms for the houſe of Lancaſter in the late trou- went. 


bles. Then they repealed all the ſtatutes of the 
two laſt parliaments convoked by Richard touch- 
ing the condemnation of the three noblemen, and 
the exceſſive prerogatives which they had granted 
to the king, ſo contrary to the liberties of the ſub- 
ject. At the ſame time they renewed and confirmed 
the ſtatutes which the parliament of Shrewſbury 
had repealed. They enacted a law againſt the pope's 
bull which Richard had ſollicited, and obtained, to 
enforce and confirm the proceedings of his parlia- 


ment. As this was in effect an acknowledgment of 


the pope's ſovercignty over England, the commons 
declared in this act, that the kingdom of England 
was independent of all foreign power; and that the 
Pope in particular had no right to intermeddle in the 
civil government of the kingdom. The parliament 


at Shrewſbury, having extended the crime of trea- 
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ſon to ſo many caſes that every perſon muſt have 
been puilty, except thoſe who acknowledged an 
unlimited authority in the ſovereign, that ſtatute 
was now repealed; and the crime of treaſon reduced 
to thoſe caſes which were ſpecified in a law enacted 
in the reign of Edward III. on the ſame ſubject. 
The rights and privileges of the people being thus 
eſtabliſhed, the parliament proceeded againſt the 
evil counſellors, who adviſed all the excelles which 
Richard had committed in the latter part of his ad- 
miniſtration; and this enquiry produced ſuch vio- 
lent diſputes as had well nigh terminated in ſlaugh- 
ter. The lord Fitzwalter challenged Aumerle as 
a traitor to king Richard; and the lord Morley 
taxed the earl ot Saliſbury with having betrayed 
both Richard and Henry. Other noblemen eſpouſ- 
ing the cauſe of thoſe diſputants, forty gauntlets were 
thrown down in the houſe of lords, by individuals 
who defied each other to ſingle combat; fo that 
Henry was obliged to interpoſe and compromiſe their 
differences. The ſentence againſt the earl of Arun- 
del and Warwick was repealed, as unjuſt and con- 
trary to the pardon they had formerly obtained: 
and their accuſers were deprived of their new titles, 
as well as of the lands of thoſe noblemen which had 
been diſtributed ameng them ; but their own pol- 
ſeſſions were left to the king's diſpoſal. Henry, 
reſolving to begin his reign with acts of clemency, 
allowed them to enjoy their own fortunes ; though 
the dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, were 
now reduced to their former titles of the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon ; and the earl of 
Glouceſter was compelled to reſign that title for his 
former appellation of lord D*Eſpenſer. Saliſbury 
and Morley, who had been principally concerned 
in the murder of the duke of Glouceſter, and all 
the arbitrary meaſures of Richard, received no 
other puniſhment than that of a ſhort impriſon- 
| ment; 
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ment; though the people demanded with loud cla 4: © 1399. 

mour, that they ſhou]d be put to death as traitors 

to their country. Theſe noblemen alledged, in their 

own excuſe, that they had acted under Richard upon 

compulſion ; and therefore the parliament in a new 

ſtatute, declared, that for the future ſuch compul- 

ſion ſhould be deemed no excuſe for illegal actions. 

The ſucceflion to the crown was eſtabliſned in the 

houſe of Lancaſter by an authentic act; and Henry 

indulged with a conſiderable ſubſidy on wool, be- 

ſides the remainder of what had been granted to 

Richard; part of which was not yet levied. After 

theſe conceſſions, Henry could do no leſs than pu- 

bliſh a general amneſty : from which, however, he 

excepted the murderers of the duke of Glouceſter; 

one of whom being apprehended, confeſſed rhe par- 

ticulars of the murder, as they have been already 

related. He ſuffered death at London; and his R, mer. 

head being ſent to Calais was fixed over one of the * 

gates of the city. „ 
Before the ſeſſion broke up, the archbiſhop of Can- 32 

terbury, after having exacted an oath of ſecreſy oppoſtes the 

from all the members of parliament, deſired their 0e 

advice, in the king's name, touching the deſtiny 3 

of Richard; and notwithſtanding the temper of the wert. 

times, there was one man who had virtue and reſo- 

lution enough to eſpouſe the cauſe of that unfortu- 

nate monarch. This was Thomas Merks biſhop 

of Carlile, who, in a public harrangue, affirmed, 

and undertook to prove, that there was no autho- 

rity upon earth which could lawfully depoſe a king 

of England : that the crimes imputed to Richard 

did not deſerve ſuch puniſhment, and beſides, were 

not proved; and that the crown had been unjuſtly 

adjudged to the duke of Lancaſter. The biſhop's 

intention was to convince the parliament of their 

erroneous conduct, and encourage the friends of 


Richard to ſpeak their ſentiments; but his ſpeech 
Q3 pro- 
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a. e. 1399. duced neither of theſe effects, and happened to be 


ſo unſeaſonable, that he was immediately arreſted, 
and ſent priſoner to the abbey of St. Alban's, from 
whence, however, he was ſoon releaſed. This pre. 
late's opinion being rejected in parliament, it was 
reſolved, that Richard ſhould be detained in perpe- 
tual priſon, but in other reſpects entertained ac- 
cording to his rank and quality. The affairs of 
the nation being ſettled in this parliament, to the 
ſatisfaction of Henry and the people of England, 
he diſſolved that aſſembly, and converted his atten- 
tion to foreign affairs. He ſent the biſhop of Dur- 
ham and the earl of Worceſter as ambaſſadors to 
France, with propoſals of a league and perpetual 
alliance between the two crowns, to be cemented 
by a double marriage; one between the prince of 
Wales and one of the daughters of France, and the 
other between Henry's daughter and one of the ſons 
of Charles. This prince being intereſted in the 
cauſe of Richard, who was his ſon-in- law, the am 
baſſadors met with a very cold reception: but, as 
they had inſtructions to behave with moderation, 
and overlook little flights or marks of reſentment, 
they reſolved to wait — until the firſt fire of 
the French court's indignation ſhould be exhauſted. 

With reſpect to the Diet ſovereigns of the con- 
tinent, Henry found no difficulty in reconciling 
them to his elevation. The emperor Winceſlaus 
was a beſotted prince, who took no concern in the 
affairs of his neighbours ; and the kings of Caſtile 
and Portugal were gainers by a revolution that pro- 
moted their brother-in-law to the crown of Eng- 
land.” This was not the caſe with the Gaſcons, 
who deplored the misfortunes of a prince whom 
they loved as the fon of the valiant Edward, and 
ſtill more as their own countryman; for Richard 
was born at Bourdeaux, the citizens Us which re- 
ſented his depoſition ſo highly, as to threaten openly 
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to ſubmit to the king of France, rather than obey . 399. 
the uſurper. The reſt of the province was influ- 
enced by the example of this great city; and, the 
whole dutchy of Guienne was upon the point. of re- , 
volting. The court of France, reſolving to make 
her advantage of this conjuncture, ſent thither the 
duke of Bourbon to foment the diſaffection and diſ- 
ouſt of the Gaſcons; ſo that all the diſcretion of _ 
Sir Robert Knolles the governor was required to 
repreſs the ſpirit of rebellion, . Perhaps his endea- 
vours would have proved ineffectual, had not the 
earl of Worceſter, one of the ambaſſadors at Paris, 
haitened to his aſſiſtance at Bourdeaux, and co ope- 
rated with him ſo effectually, that the commotions 
were appeaſed. Theſe two were reinforced by the 
intereſt and influence of the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux, who acknowledged the Roman pontiff Bo- 
niface; and foreſaw that, if Guienne ſhould fall 
under the French dominion, he would be obliged 1. 
to ſubmit to Benedict, who reſided at Avignon, 1 
and was patronized by the French monarch. Feier. 
Theſe troubles were ſcarce pacified, when Henry born r 
found himſelf expoſed to the incurſions of his neigh- Henry. : 
bours. Robert III. king of Scotland, taking it 
for granted that this revolution in England muſt | 
be attended with domeſtic diſſenſions, and that the 
king of France would not fail to exert himſelf in 
favour of his ſon-in-law Richard, thought he could 
not find a more favourable juncture for invading ' 
the northern provinces, which he ravaged accord- 
ingly, and took the caſtle of Werk in Northum- 
berland. Henry, whoſe intereſt it was to avoid fo- - 
reign quarrels, ſent ambaſſadors to Scotland, to 
demand reparation for this inſult, and, at the ſame 1 
time, to propoſe a rene wal of the truce; to which 1 
Robert the more readily aſſented, as he perceived Ll | 
the French king took no ſtep to the prejudice of _ ug | 
the uſurper. The difference with Scotland being | 
Q 4 com- 
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compromiſed, Henry neglected no opportunity to 
recommend himſelf to the affections of his people: 
he upon all occaſions expreſſed the utmoſt horror 
at the arbitrary proceedings of his predeceſſor; af- 
fected to conſult the intereſts of his ſubjects pre- 
ferably to his own; and, as a convincing proof of 
his ſincerity, condemned to the flames all the blank 
bonds which Richard had extorted from the citi- 
zens of London, and the ſeventeen countics which 
had fallen under his diſpleaſure. 

Notwithſtanding theſe popular meaſures, he had 
well nigh fallen a ſacrifice to a dangerous conſpi- 
racy, formed by. the noblemen who had ſuffered 
by his acceſſion to the throne. The plan is ſaid 
to have been projected by the abbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter, whoſe houſe was the place of rendezvous for 
the conſpirators. Theſe were the dukes of Au- 
merle, Surry, and Exeter, the earls of Glouceſter 
and Saliſbury, the biſhop of Carlile, and Sir Tho- 
mas Blount; and they engaged as their tool one 
Maudlin, who had been chaplain to Richard, and 
reſembled that prince ſo exactly in his lineaments 
and perſon, that they thought they could eaſily 
impoſe him upon the people for that monarch. 
They reſolved to inſtitute a tournament at Oxford; 
and the. duke of Aumerle, who enjoyed a good 
ſhare of Henry's confidence, undertook to invite 
him to that diverſion, when it would be in their 
power to ſeize or aſſaſſinate his perſon. The par- 
ticulars of the ſcheme were committed to writing, and 
each conſpirator was provided with a copy, ſigned 
and ſealed by his confederates. The tournament 
being proclaimed by the duke of Exeter and the 
earl of Saliſbury, all the conſpirators repaired to 
Oxford, with numerous retinues, on pretence of 
curioſity z except the duke of Aumerle, whom they 
expected in vain. That nobleman, chancing to 
viſit his father the duke of York at Langley, 5 
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detected by. his parents; who, while he ſat at din- . ©: 399. 


ner, perceived. a paper in his boſom : when York 
queſtioned him abour the contents, his countenance 
betrayed ſuch contuſion, that his father's ſuſpicion 
was alarmed ; he ſnatched the paper, and peruſing 
the ſcheme, ordered his horſes to be ſaddled with 
the utmoſt expedition. Aumerle, gueſſing his in- 
tention, mounted immediately; and riding full 
ſpeed to the king at Windlor, diſcovered the whole 
conſpiracy, and obtained his pardon before the ar- 
rival of his father, who produced the paper, ſigned 
and ſealed by the other conſpirators. Henry, 
alarmed at this intelligence, laid aſide his deſign 
of going to Oxford, and continued at Windſor 
until he ſhould ſee what ſteps the confederates 
would take in conſequence of their diſappointment. 


When they underſtood that the dukes of York and 


Aumerle had viſited the king at Windſor, they no 
longer doubted but that their ſcheme was diſcover- 
ed; and reſolved to execute immediately by force 
what they could not accompliſh by ſtratagem. They 
forthwith produced Maudlin in royal attire; affirm- 
ing and publiſhing that he was Richard eſcaped 
from priſon, and come to implore the aſſiſtance of 
his loving ſubjeAs. By this time the fate of that 


unhappy prince had- wrought upon the compaſſion: 
of the people. They forgot all his vices, remem- - 


bered his birth, his comely appearance, his former 
magnificence, and his preſent misfortune. They 
flocked to his ſtandard in ſuch crowds, that the 
lords of the conſpiracy found themſelves in a few 
days at the head of a numerous army, with which 
they began their march to Windſor, where they 
hoped to take the king by ſurprize. Henry had 
retired, during the preceding night, to London, 
where he aſſembled a body of twenty thouſand men, 
and marched back as far as Hounſlow- Heath, in 
order to give battle to the rebels, ſhould they take 
the route to the capital. They 
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They were fo diſcouraged by the diſpatch and 


reſolution of Henry, that, inſtead of advancing 
and hazarding an engagement, they retreated from 
Colebrook, where young queen Ifabel reſided, and 
encamped without the gates of Cirenceſter. The 
chiefs took up their quarters in the city; the duke 
of Surry and earl of Saliſbury lodging at one pub- 
lic inn, while the duke of Exeter and the earl of 
Glouceſter lay at another: but they were ſo care- 
lefs, or unexperienced in war, that they neglected 
to place proper guards at the gates and avenues of 
the town. The mayor of the place, obſerving 
this negligence, aſſembled four hundred men in 
the night; and, ſecuring the gates, ſo as to ex- 
clude the troops that were encamped without the 
walls, attacked the four noblemen in their quar- 
ters. The duke of Surry ard earl of Salifbury 
were taken, after an obſtinate defence, and be- 
headed on the ſpot by the mayor's order; while 
the duke of Exeter and the earl of Glouceſter eſ- 
caped by the tops of houſes, and repaired to the 
camp, with a view to ſtorm the town at the head 
of their forces; but they found the tents and bag- 
gave abandoned by the ſoldiers, who, hearing the 
noiſe and tumult of fighting within the town, con- 
cluded that a detachment of the king's army had 
entered the place,' and on that ſuppoſition fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation. The two noblemen took 
leave of each other, that they might have the bet- 
ter chance of eſcaping ſingle ; but they were appre- 
hended, and loſt their heads in the ſequel. Henry, 
advancing to Cirenceſter, found the rebels already 
diſperſed, and did not fail to reward the mayor and 
inhabitants for their 'valour and fidelity. From 
thence he proceeded to Oxford, whiere Sir Thomas 
Blount and Sir Benedict Sely, with fix and twenty 
perſons who had followed the duke of Exeter, were 
executed: and about the ſame time the _ of 

ou- 
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Glouceſter and the lord Lumley, who had been alſo 4: C. 749% 
concerned in the conſpiracy, were beheaded by the 
populace at Briſtol. Maudlin, and another cler- 
gyman, called William Feliby, together with Sir 
Bernard Brocas and Sir John Sheveley, were ex- 

ecuted at Tyburn. The duke of Exeter was taken 

at Prittlewell, and beheaded at Pleſhy. in Eſſex, 
without any form of proceſs, although he had mar- 

ried Henry's own ſiſter. Roger Walden late arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Merks biſhop 

of Carlile, were committed to the Tower, on ſuſ- 
picion of having privately aſſiſted the conſpirators : 

the firſt was ſoon releaſed, and promoted 'to the 

ſee of London ; but Merks was brought to his 
trial, and convicted of treaſon. He was remanded 

to the Tower, where he, remained above twelve. 
months ; then he was removed to the Marſhalſea, 
and afterwards obtained the king's pardon, though 

he was deprived of his biſhopric, and died rector 

of Todenham in Glouceſterſhire, The abbot of 
Weſtminſter, who had taken the field with the con- 
ſpirators, who ſo terrified at the rout and diſperſion 

of their troops, in the neighbourhood of Ciren- 
ceſter, that he fell into an apoplectic fit, of which z,mer. 
he never recovered ; and, the rebellion being ut- Hal. 


* 


18 3 ] Holling» 
terly extinguiſhed, Henry returned in triumph to "=" 
London. Fabian, 


In all probability, this diſturbance haſtened the Death of 

fate of the unfortunate Richard, Henry could _ 

plainly perceive that the impriſoned king did not 

want partiſans who favoured his cauſe both from 

affection to his perſon, and diſguſt to Bolingbroke, 

by whom they had been deceived in the motives 

of his invaſion : he therefore concluded, that his 

royalty would be expoſed to the attempts of mal- 

contents while Richard was alive; and meaſures 

were taken for depriving that wretched captive of 

his life, The manger of his death is variouſly 
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he ſtarved himſelf to death, from grief and vex- 
ation at the miſcarriage and fate of his friends. 
Others alledge that he was doomed to this linger. 
ing deſtiny by the private direction of Henry, 
But the generally received opinion is, that he was 
murdered by Sir Piers de Exton, in the following 
manner ; This knight, hearing Henry complain 
that he had no fears nor apprehenſions but from 
one quarter, to diſturb him in his poſſeſſion of the 
crown, interpreted the hint according to his own 
conjecture, and repaired to Pontefract, with eight 
followers, to perpetrate the execrable ſcheme he 
had projected. Richard perceiving that while he 
fat at dinner, his victuals were not taſted accord 
ing to cuſtom, demanded the cauſe of this omiſ- 
ſion ; and the taſter telling him, that the king had 
ſent an order to deſiſt from that ceremony, Richard 
ſtuck him on the face with a knife; exclaiming, 
«© The devil take Harry of Lancaſter and thee to- 
« gether.” Exton, hearing the noiſe occaſioned 
by this fray, ruſhed into the room with eight fol- 
lowers in arms; and the king, concluding their 
deſign was to take away his life, reſolved to fell it 
as dearly as he could. He wreſted a pole-axe from 
one of the aſſaſſins, and defended himſelf ſo man- 
fully, as to lay four of the number dead at his feet; 
when the treacherous Exton came behind his back, 
and with his battle-axe felled him to the ground. 
Had the tragedy been really acted in this manner, 
the marks ot violence would have certainly appeared 
in the dead body, which was brought to London, 
and publicly expoſed in St. Paul's church to the 
eyes and inſpection of every obſerver. It ſeems 
more likely, therefore, that he periſhed by famine; 
eſpecially as the archbiſhop of York, with the earls 
of Northumberland and Worceſter, when they at- 
terwards revolted againſt Henry, affirmed in their 
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manifeſto, that he was ſtarved, by being kept fif- 4- C. 1400 


teen days without ſuſtenance. Thus died the un- 
fortunate Richard, in the thirty-third year of his 
age; and his fate excited pity and regret in every 
compaſſionate boſom. He was buried at Langley 
in Hertfordſhire; but his body was afterwards re- 
moved by Henry V. to Weſtminſter, and interred 
with great ſolemnity among his anceſtors. The 
death of Richard, howſoever procured, was very 
ſcaſonable for his ſucceſſor. Charles of France had 
made great preparations for invading England, in 
order to reſtore his ſon-in-law to the throne; and 
Henry was ſo alarmed at the importance of the ar- 
mament, that, beſides the uſual precautions taken 
for the defence of the kingdom, he ordered arch- 
biſhop Arundel to arm and array all the eccleſiaſ- 
tics of his province, that they might be ready to 
take the field on the firſt notice. Perhaps thoſe pre- 
parations of France abridged the days of Richard. 
His death was no ſooner known at the French court, 
than all thoughts of an invalion were laid aſide: a 
truce for eight and twenty years was concluded be- 


tween the two crowns; and it was agreed that Laboureur, 


queen Iſabel, whoſe marriage had never been con- 

lummated, ſhould return to her own country, 
Henry's accommodation with France ſeems to 
have rendered him leſs ſcrupulous in maintaining a 
good underſtanding with Scotland. George Dunbar 
earl of Marche thinking himfelf outraged by his 
ſovereign, in the caſe of a match which had been 
contracted between his daughter and David prince 
of Scotland, abandoned his own country, and re- 
tired to England ; from whence he made incurſions 
into L othian, in conjunction with Henry Piercy, 
ſurnamed Hotſpur. Robert the Scottiſh king ſent 
ambaſſadors to Henry, demanding that rae traitor 
might be ſurrendered to juſtice; and, the Engliſh 
monarch refuſing this ſatisfaction, Robert declared 
3 war 
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A. c. 1400. war againſt him, and began to prepare for an inva- 
Henry's ex- ſion. Henry reſolved to anticipate his operations; 
rs and, having obtained a ſupply from the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, aſſembled in council, levied an 
army, which rendezvouſed at Newcaſtle : from 
thence hie ſent an herald to ſummon the Scottiſh 
king to meet him at Edinburgh, on the twenty- 
third day of Auguſt, in order to do homage for his 
kingdom; and immediately began his march for 
that city, at which he arrived without the leaſt op- 
poſition. He forthwith inveſted the caſtle, which 
was ſo vigorouſly defended by the earl of Douglas 
and his fon-in-law David prince of Scotland, that 
very little progreſs was made in the ſiege ; when 
Henry thought proper to abandon the enterprize, 
and return to his own dominions. Thither he was 
followed by two bodies of Scots, commanded by 
Hepburn and Haliburton, who fell upon the nor- 
thern counties, and cruelly revenged the ravages 
which the Engliſh had committed in Scotland; 
though Hepburn was defeated and lain in his re- 
turn from the expedition. The iſſue of this incur- 
ſion diſpoſed the Scots to agree to the propoſal of 
a truce for ſix weeks; which was afterwards pro- 
NN according to the emergency of Henry's at- 

airs. 

nureton His abrupt retreat from Scotland was not fo 
Glendour- much owing to the advanced ſeaſon of the year, as 
_ to the news of an inſurrection in Wales, headed by 
Owen Glendourdwy, commonly called Glendower. 
This gentleman had been educated as a lawyer at 
the inns of court, and afterwards ſerved Richard 
II. as one of his body eſquires. He poſſeſſed a con- 
ſiderable eſtate in Wales; and was deſcended by his 
mother from Llewellyn ap Griffith, the laſt prince of 
that country. He conceived himſelf injured in the iſſue 
of a law-ſuit with Reginald lord Grey of Ruthyn, 
and did himſelf juſtice by force of arms. Reginald 
| 4 com- 
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complaining of this violence to the king, with 4. C. 140 


whom he was in high favour, Henry ſent lord Tal- 
bot, with a reinforcement to his aſſiſtance; and 
they fell upon Owen ſo unexpectedly, that he had 
ſcarce time to retreat to the woods and mountains, 
Finding that his diſpute with lord Grey was no 
longer conſidered as a private quarrel, he endea- 
voured to intereſt his countrymen in his behalf; 
and, by the dint of eloquence, inſinuation, and fa- 
mily influence, perſuaded them not only to renounce 
their dependance upon England, but alſo to declare 
him their prince and ſovereign, as the lineal de- 
ſcendant from Llewellyn ap Griffith. Then, aſ- 
ſembling a body of ſtout Welſnmen, he attacked 
the town of Ruthyn, which he plundered and re- 
duced to aſhes. He afterwards gave battle to that 
nobleman, on the banks of the river Vurnway in 
Montgomeryſhire, where Reginald was defeated, 
taken priſoner, and compelled to marry the daugh- 
ter of Glendourdwy. Emboldened by this ſucceſs; 
Owen made an irruption into the county of Here- 
ford: and Edmund Mortimer, thinking this was 
a favourable opportunity to acquire the favour of 
Henry, raiſed a body of twelve thouſand men to 
ſtop the progreſs of this Welſh invader. The two 
armies meeting at Pitleth in Radnorſhire, a deſpe- 
rate engagement enſued : the Engliſh were totally 
routed, after having loſt eleven hundred men killed 
on the field of battle; and Mortimer himſelf was 
taken priſoner. Owen refuſed to admit him to 
ranſom, on this ſuppoſition that a perſon of his con- 
ſequence would be redeemed by a formal negotia- 
tion; in which caſe he would have an opportunity 
of treating with Henry as an independent prince : 
but he was miſtaken in his conjecture. Henry was 
too well pleaſed with the captivity of the true heir 
of the crown, to contribute to his releaſe; and 
Owen, perceiving his drift, thought proper to alter 
| his 
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c. deo. his ſcheme, and project an alliance with his priſo- 


Fabian, 


Powel. 


Sanguinary 
laws exc- 


ner. Mean while he advanced to the fide of the 
Severn, and ravaged the country without oppoſi- 
tion. Theſe events however did not happen till a 
conſiderable time afrer the Scottiſh expedition ; 
though we have related them in this place, rather 
than break the thread of the narration. 
Immediately after Henry's return to London, he 


cuted againſt was Viſited by Manuel Paleologus emperor of Con- 
meLollG. ſtantinople, who came to ſollicit aſſiſtance againſt 


Bajazet the Turkiſh emperor. He was entertained 
with great magnificence, and received ſeveral rich 
preſents: but Henry would not pretend to oblige him 
with ſuccours, until the affairs of his own kingdom 
ſhould be better eſtabliſhed. He therefore returned 
to France, where he remained until he received in- 
telligence of Bajazet's being vanquiſhed and taken 


A. c. 1401. by Tamerlane. The parliament meeting on the 


4 


twentieth day of January, Thirning the chief juſ- 
tice opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he 
aſſured the members, that the king had nothing 
more at heart than the good of his people; and 
that he was fully determined to preſerve the conſti- 
tution, both in church and ſtate. Then he expa- 
tiated upon the vaſt expence to which his majeſty 
had been expoſed, in ſuppreſſing the rebellion, in 
the Scottiſh expedition, and in paying the garrifon 
of Calais; as well as the debts he had contracted 
when he came over for the relief of the kingdom. 
He repreſented the neceſſity of an immediate ſup- 
ply for enabling him to quell the inſurrection in 
Wales; defend the Engliſh poſſoſſions in Ireland; 
perform his engagements with France, in ſending 
back queen ifavel with her dowry; and put Gui— 
enne in a poiture of defence againſt the deſigns of 
the French king, who had lately created his eldeſt 
ſon duke of that province. The lords and commons 
chearfully voted a conſiderable ſublidy ; and then 
Pro, 
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roceeded to conſider the grievances of the nation. “ . 142% 
The ſect of Lollards daily increaſing, it was pro- 
vided that none ſhould preach without a licence 
from the biſhop of the dioceſe; and as to thoſe who 
cither refuſed to abjure their hereſy, or relapſed af- 
ter abjuration, it was enacted that, upon a certifi- 
cate from the dioceſan biſhop, or his commiſſaries, 
delivering them over to the ſecular arm, the civil 
magiſtrate ſhould receive their bodies, and cauſe 
them to be burned in public. William Sautre, 
rector of St. Oſithe's in London, was the fiiit per- 
ſon who ſuffered in conſequence of this ftatute : 
the convocation of Canterbury adjudged him an he- 
retic relapſed ; and, by the advice of the lords ſpi- 
ritual and temporal, he was burned at the end 6f 
the ſeſſion. The penalties in the ſtatute of provi- Rot. Pal. 
ſors were now extended to ſuch as procured bulls 
from the pope, either by exempting them trom obe- 
dience to their ordinary, or qualifying them to hold 
pluralities, or diſpenſing with them for not reſiding 
on their benefices. In this lau point, however, there 
was an excepting clauſe in favour of chaplains that 
were in the king's ſervice, or employed in univer- 
ſities, or officiating in the chapels of noblemen. 

Since the confirmation of the truce with France, Ptopo'al of 
Charles VI. or rather his brother the duke of Or- tante“ 
leans, and his uncles of Berry and Burgundy, who Odea of 
governed the kingdom of France in his name, had e 
often reclaimed the young queen Iſabel, widow of bare 
Richard II. and Henry had artfully eluded a cate- *- 
gorical anſwer on that ſuhject. Being extremely 
deſirous of effecting a match between that princeſs 
and his eldeſt ſon, he propoſed chat alliance to the 
French adminiſtration, by whom it was rejected, 
on pretence that the king was not in a condition to 
manage the buſineſs of the nation; and that this 1 
Was an affair of too great conſequence to be diſcuſſed 1 
Without his knowledge and participation. Notwith- 1 

Nuuz. XXXVI. R ſtanding 
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ſtanding this repulſe, Henry was loth to part with 
the princeſs, becauſe the father demanded the reſti- 
tution of her dower, which had been payed to Rich- 
ard: nevertheleſs, a negotiation was ſet on foot at 
Lelinghen to adjuſt this affair; and, in the mean 
time, the princefs was ſent back to France with 
part of her jewels. 

Henry had been employed for ſome time in mak- 
ing preparations for an expedition into Wales, 
againſt Owen Glendourdwy ; and, in the beginning 
of June, began his march for that country, at the 
head of a numerous army. As Owen retired before 
him, he ravaged the principality, and burned the 
monaſtery of Strathflor; but his army being diſ- 
treſſed for want of proviſions, and ſeveral of his de- 
tached parties cut off by Glendourdwy, he ſoon re- 
turned, without having acquired either glory or ad- 
vantage. Owen, who had prudently avoided a ge- 
neral engagement, was no ſooner informed of his 
retreat, than he deſcended from the mountains, 
burned the ſuburbs of Poole in Montgomeryſhire, 
and laid waſte the adjoining Marches. Then he 
repaired with a very ſmall body of troops to the 
hills of Plimlymmon, which he had appointed for 
the rendezvous of his forces, and from thence ſent 
out detachments to ravage the county of Pembroke, 
and the neighbourhood of Cardigan, inhabited by 
the deſcendants of thoſe Flemiſh and Engliſh fami- 
hes, who had formerly ſettled in that country: 
theſe aſſembling to the number of fifteen hundred, 
ſurrounded him ſo ſuddenly in one of his incurſions, 
that he muſt have been taken, had not he and his 
men made a deſperate effort of courage, and at- 
tacked the enemy with ſuch fury that they were 
entirely routed. This victory was a great addition 
to the reputation of Owen, whoſe countrymen be- 


gan to look upon him as the -perſon deſtined to 


reſtore their former independency, and flocked b- 
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his banner from all quarters. Henry, alarmed at &. © 1401. 
his ſucceſs, invaded Wales again in October, when 
Owen retiring as before to his faſtneſſes, nothing of 
conſequence was tranſacted, and the king marched 
back to London, extremely diſguſted at the bad 
ſucceſs of his undertaking. | e 
He was in ſome meaſure conſoled for theſe do- Henry's 
meſtic troubles, by the alliances which he contract- eee 
ed on the continent. The duke of Gueldres renewed to foreign 
his league with England, which had been formed?“ 
under the preceding reign; and Henry's eldeft 
daughter Blanche was married to Lewis duke of 
Bavaria, eldeſt ſon of Rupert the German empe- 
ror. Next year ſhe was conducted into Germany, 
with a, fortune of twenty thouſand marks, which 
was levied by an aid of twenty ſhillings for a 
knight's fee, or twenty pounds a year in lands held 
immediately of the crown. This aid was raiſed, by 
virtue of the. royal prerogative, throughout the 
whole kingdom. Another treaty of marriage was 4. C. 1402. 
ſet on foot between Henry's daughter Philippa, 
and Eric king of Denmark, who married the prin- 
ceſs accordingly; though a match which had been 
projected between the Dane's ſiſter Catherine, and 
Henry prince of Wales, did not fucceed. Henry He bimſelf 
himſelf had for ſome time made his addreſſes to , the 
Jane of Navarre, widow of John IV. duke of Brit- dowager of 
tany, who privately obtained from the Avignon r. 
pope Benedict, two diſpenſations, without which 
this marriage could not have taken effect. One 
permitted her to marry a relation, in the third or 
fourth degree of conſanguinity ; and by the other 
ſhe was allowed to communicate with ſuch as payed 
canonical obedience to pope Boniface, who was 
acknowledged in England. The dutcheſs, thus eaſed 


oc her {cruples, ſent over Anthony Roſe as her 
o proxy, and was contracted to Henry at Eltham : 
to but before ſhe could come in perſon, the nobility 
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A. C. 1401. of Bretagne received intimation of her deſign, and 
being apprehenſive of her carrying the young duke 
with her to England, obliged her to deliver him up 
to Philip duke of Burgundy, his neareſt relation, 
That nobleman, with the conſent of the ſtates, took 
upon him the tuition of her children, with the go- 
vernment of the country, and conveyed the young 
duke to Paris for his education. His mother ſettin 
ſail from Brittany, under the conduct of the ear] 
of Worceſter, landed after a dangerous paſſage at 
Falmouth, from whence ſhe proceeded to Wincheſ. 
ter, where the nuptials were folemnized ; and ſhe 

Rymer. was afterwards crowned at Weſtminſter. 

Another x- It was at this period, that Henry received the in- 

— telligence of Glendourdwy's ſucceſs againſt lord 

oouriwy, Grey and Mortimer; and though he ſecretly re- 
joiced at Edmund's captivity, he intereſted himſelf 
deeply for his favourite Grey, and aſſembled an. 
other large army to take vengeance on the conque- 
ror. The rendezvous of his forces was at Shrewl- 
bury, where he divided them into three bodies, 
giving the command of one to the prince of Wales, 

. and of another to the ear] of Arundel, while the 
third marched under his own auſpices. Theſe di- 
viſions entered Wales at three different places, in 
order to ſurround Glendourdwy, who had retired 
to the mountains of Snowdun. But they met with 
ſuch tempeſtuous weather, that it was hardly pol- 
fible to keep the. field, and they were obliged to 
retire without having performed any military ex- 
ploit. Henry was extremely mortified at three ſuc- 
ceſſive miſcarriages; and is ſaid to have employed 
treacherous means to take away the life of Glendour- 
dwy, who baffled all his deſigns of perfidy as well 
as open war, and acquired the reputation of a ma- 
gician among the Engliſh people, who ſuppoſed he 
had made a compact with the devil. This bold Bri- 
ton at length agreed to treat with lord Grey for his 
ran- 
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ranſom, which was fixed at ten thouſand marks: 4. ©: 140r: 
and ſecurity being given for the payment, Reginald 

was releaſed ; though he found it convenient to 
marry Owen's daughter Jane, that he and his te- 
nants might enjoy their eſtates in quiet. RIO 
The king's ill ſucceſs in Wales was recompenſed The Scots 
by the fortune of his arms in the north of England. 5 
Archibald earl of Douglas, with the flower of don. 
the Scottiſh nobility, made an irruption into the 
Engliſh Marches, at the head of thirteen thouſand 

men, and ravaged the country for ſome time with- 

out oppoſition; but on their return to Scotland, 

they found themſelves intercepted by a ſtrong body 

of Engliſh troops, commanded by the ear] of Nor- 
thumberland, his fon Henry Hotſpur, George earl 

of Dunbar, who was a refugee in England, and the 

lord Greyſtoke. The two armies engaged. each 
other at Holmedon hill, near Wallover, on the 
borders of Northumberland towards Scotland; but 
victory did not long hover in ſuſpence. The Scots 

were drawn up on the declivity of the hill, ſo as to 

ſtand quite expoſed to the arrows of the Engliſh ar- 
chers, who plied them ſo vigorouſly, that no ar- 
mour could reſiſt the force of their miſſiles. Doug- 

las perceiving their advantage, ordered his men at 

arms to advance and attack the Engliſh bowmen, 

who retired as they approached, ſtil! letting fly their 
arrows, until that body of Scots was fatigued with 

the weight of their armour, and the reſt of their 
army left expoſed to the Engliſh archery, which 
made ſuch havoc among them, that they could 

no longer ſtand the ſhock, but fled with great pre- 
cipitation. In this battle, which was fought on 


| WE Hoiy-rood-day, ſeven hundred Scots were left dead 
upon the field of battle, beſides a great number that 
e periſhed in the Tweed. The earl of Douglas, who 
i- V25 dangerouſly wounded, and loſt an eye in the 
is engagement, was taken prifoner, together with 
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4. C. 14224 Mordack earl of Fife, ſon to the duke of Albany; 
the earls of Murray, Angus, and Orkney, the 


lords Montgomery and Erſkine, and about four. 


| ſcore knights of diſtinction. Henry having received 


advice of this victory, ſent orders to the victors, 
forbidding them to ranſom their priſoners ; declar- 
ing at the ſame time, that he did not mean to de- 
prive them of their right, but deſired the captives 
might not be diſpoſed of without his directions. 
The parliament being aſſembled on the thirtieth 
day of September at Weſtminſter, the priſoners were 
preſented to both houſes, who thanked the earl of 
Northumberland for his ſervices. But it was not 
without reluctance that they granted a continuation 
of the ſubſidy on wool and leather, the tonnage on 
wines, the poundage on merchandiſe, and a tenth 
and fifteenth, though on condition that they ſhould 
not be drawn into a precedent. The clergy in this 
ſeſſion obtained a confirmation of all their privi- 
leges, particularly that which exempted them from 
* in the king's courts for felonies, except 
uch as touched his perſon, crown, and royal dignity, 
By this time a dangerous ſpirit of diſaffection was 
diffuſed throughout the whole kingdom, by thoſe 
who regretted and reſented the depoſition and mur- 
der of Richard. A report was induftriouſly circulated 
all over England, that the late king was ſtill alive, 
and had levied an army in Scotland, in order to 
expel the uſurper. Papers were affixed to the church- 
doors, and in other public places, containing invec- 
tives againit Henry, and affirming that the faults 
for which Richard had been depoſed were trifles in 
compariſon with the tyranny which Bolingbroke 
had exerciſed ſince his uſurpation. Henry was ſo 
exaſperated at theſe ſarcaſms, that he ſwore he 
would never pardon any perion who ſhould be con- 
victed of having offered them to the public. Sit 
Roger Clarendon, natural ſon of the Black Prince, 
Was 
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was apprehended on ſuſpicion of being concerned “. C. 2402. 
in a plot againſt the government, with the prieſt of 
Ware, the prior of Lawne, and nine other Fran- 
ciſcan friars, who were hanged at Tyburn without 
any formal conviction. Thele ſeverities ſerved only 
to encreaſe the number of malcontents, and de- 
ſtroyed the opinion which the people had formerly 
conceived of the king's clemency and humane diſ- 
ſition. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, the Bretons being 
now entirely influenced by French counſels, com- 
mitted depredations upon the coaſt of England 
and the Engliſh deputies, at the congreſs of Lelin- 
ghen, complained of this violation of the truce. The 
French ambaſſadors alledged that the Engliſh had 
been the aggreſſors: but, as a rupture was deemed 
equally inconvenient by both ſides, they waved all 
punctilios, and the truce was again confirmed. This 
affair being amicably terminated, the French am- 
baſſadors demanded the reſtitution of Iſabel's dower 
and the Engliſh replied, that they did not doubt 
but their maſter, with a view to maintain a good 
underſtanding between the two crowns, would be 
content to deduct that ſum from the million and a 
half of crowns till due for the ranſom of king John. 
The plenipotentiaries of France were not a little 
ſurpriſed at this declaration, which they declined 
anſwering, until they ſhould have received farther 
inſtructions. Bur, while the court of England was 
engroſſed with feaſting and rejoicings on account 
of the king's marriage, the French made a deſcent 
upon the iſle of Wight, under the conduct of 
Valeran, count de St. Pol of the houſe of Luxem- The count 
bourg, who had married an uterine ſiſter of Rich- er _ 
ard II. and now pretended, in his own name, to bent upon 
revenge the death of his brother - in law. I he court as 94g 
of France connived at his deſign, and even furniſh- duke of Or- 
ed him with troops for the enterprize, which, how jen;ecHenry 
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ever, did not not ſucceed according to his expecta- 
tion; for, after having plundered ſome villages, 
he was ſhamefully repulſed to his ſhips by the inha- 
bitants, without any military reinforcement. Henry 
complained of this invaſion to the court of France, 
trom which he could extract no other reply, bur 
that the king's intention was to obſerve the truce, 
which was again confirmed ; and the king of Eng- 
land put up with the affront, rather than .involve 
himſelf in a foreign war, while ſuch diſcontents 
prevailed within his own kingdom. The miniſtry 
of Charles were not ignorant of Henry's fituation 
and ſentiments; and, as they hated his perſon, they 
took no pains to diſſemble their averſion. The duke 
of Orleans, as champion for Richard's memory, 
challenged him to fingle combat, at the head of an 
hundred knights : but Henry rejected this defiance, 
as coming from an inferior, telling him at the ſame 
time, that they might chance to meet in battle, 
where they would have an opportunity of meaſur- 
ing their {words according to his deſire. The duke, 
incenſed at the contempt with which Henry had 
treated him, reproached him in a fecond letter, 
with the epithets of traitor, uſurper, and regicide. 
Bolingbroke, in anſwer to this outrage, gave him 
the lie in form, and accuſed him of having practiſed 
ſorcery, in order to intail upon his brother Charles 
the malady with which he was afflicted. The Eng- 
liſn ambaſfadors, who ſtill continued their conte- 
rences at Lelinghen, demanded, in the king's name, 
whether or not this challenge was avowed by their 
maſter; for, if it was, Henry would look upon it 
as an open rupture; and the French plenipotenti- 
aries would make no other anſwer, but that it was 
their king's intention to obſerve the truce with good 


faith and punctuality. Theſe, in their turn, de- 


manded the dower of Iſabel; and the king of 


England perfiſting in his pretenſions to the _— 
0 


F 


of king John, the one debt balanced the other, and 
there the affair reſted. 5 

la the mean time a dangerous ſtorm impended 
over Henry's head in England, which had been 
brewed by the moſt powerful noblemen of the 
kingdom. We have already obſerved, that, im- 
mediately after the victory at Holmedon, the king 
forbad the victors to diſpoſe of their priſoners with- 
out his direction. He afterwards ſent a peremp- 
tory order, demanding that they ſhould be deliver- 
ed into his hands; and the earl of Northumber- 
land expoſtulated with him, upon the injuſtice of 
depriving them of the ranſom to which they were 
intitled by.the laws of war. The earl preſumed roo 
much upon his own ſervice; and talked in fuch 
terms as diſguſted Henry, who rebuked him for 
the freedom of his diſcourſe, and deſired him to 
keep his proper diftance for the future. - The im- 
patient ſpirit of the Piercies took fire at this behavi-' 
our in the king, which they conſidered as an un- 
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pardonable indignity. The father and ſon looked 


upon themſelves as the ſupport of his government; 
and they thought they were as able to depoſe him 
as they had been inſtrumental in raiſing him to the 


throne : Northumberland's brother, Thomas earl 


of Worceſter, not only eſpouſed their quarrel, but 
alſo laid a plan of revenge, which had well nigh 


deprived Bolingbroke of his royalty. He propoſed 
a correſpondence with Mortimer, who had by this 
time married the daughter of Owen Glendourdwy ; 
and that nobleman, with his father-in-law, readily 
concurred in a ſcheme for dethroning Henry, and 
elevating Mortimer as the true heir of blood to the 
farone of England. Douglas and others of the 
Scottiſh priſoners were engaged as their aſſociates, 
on condition of being releaſed without ranſom ; and 
taey returned to their own country, in order to raiſe 

torces for the aſſiſtance of thoſe by whom they had ſo 
lately 
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A. C. 1493: Jately been defeated. Worceſter was the foul of this 
conſpiracy. He not only projected the plan, bur 
executed a contract of partition among the parties ; 
by which the crown and kingdom of England was 
aſſigned to Mortimer; the whole country to the 
northward of the Trent fell to the ſhare of Nor- 
thumberland, to be held by homage to the king; 
and Owen Glendourdwy was to be gratified with 
all the counties to the weſtward of the Severne. 
An immediate pretence for revolt being ftill want- 
ing, the earl of Northumberland, who diſſembled 
his reſentment, repreſented to the king, that as Mor- 
timer had been taken in his ſervice, it was but rea- 
fonable that he ſhould pay his ranſom. Henry, 
piqued at this remonſtrance, replied, that the earl 
of Marche had taken the field of his own accord 
for the defence of his eſtate; and therefore his diſ- 
pute with Owen was a private quarrel with which 
the king had no manner of concern : he at the ſame 
time hinted, that Mortimer had ſurrendered to 
Owen on purpoſe to carry on a correſpondence with 
that traitor more conveniently; and flatly refuſ- 
ed to contribute one farthing towards his releaſe. 
Young Piercy, who had married Mortimer's aunt, 
loudly exclaimed againſt this refuſal, which he ſaid 
was a ſure proof that Henry dreaded the right and 
title of Mortimer, who he hoped would die in cap- 
tivity; and this argument had great weight with 
ſuch people as were attached to the right of lineal 
ſucceſſion. | 

Revolt of The earl of Northumberland with his brother 

de Hiercies, and ſon retired to the North, in order to levy forces 
and wait for the Scottiſh auxiliaries; and thoſe ar- 
riving, Worceſter and Hotſpur began their march 
towards Cheſhire, where they expected to be joined 
by the natives of that country, as well as by a ftrong 
body of Welſh under Mortimer and Glendourdwy, 


who had promiſed to meet them on the — 
| n 
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In the mean time the earl of Northumberland re. 4. C. 1403 
mained at Ber wick, on pretence of being indiſ- 
poſed; though in reality to aſſemble another body 
of troops, with which he might join the confede- 
rates, in caſe they ſhould prove ſucceſsful in their 
firſt attempt; and that he might be at hand to re- 
tire into Scotland, provided the enterpriſe ſhould 
miſcarry, and he himſelf be confidered by Henry 
as an accomplice of the rebels. Before they took 

the field, they had pulled off the maſk, renounced 
their allegiance to Henry of Bolingbroke, and pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, charging him with treachery and 
perfidy, in having dethroned his lawful prince, | 
contrary" to the oath which he had taken in their i 
hearing at Doncaſter, immediately after his arrival | 
in England. They likewiſe accuſed him of having un 
ruled in a tyrannous manner, and rendered himſelf 
inacceſſible to every body but the clergy, inſomuch 
that the greateſt nobleman of the land could not be 
admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced by ſome 
biſhop; and they affirmed that he had converted to 
his own private uſes, the ſubſidies which had been 
granted for the occaſions of the public. The king 
publiſhed an anſwer to this declaration; and by the 
advice of the Scottiſh earl of Dunbar, who refided 
at his court, took the field immediately, with the 
forces which he had luckily provided for another 
Welſh expedition. Having proceeded as far as 
Burton upon Trent, he received intelligence that 
Worceſter and his nephew had marched towards 
the frontiers of Wales, in order to join Mortimer 
and Glendourdwy : and here again Dunbar with | 
ſome difficulty prevailed upon him to alter his = 
route, and hinder if poſſible their junction. He 1 
accordingly wheeled about, and directed his march 1 
towards Shropſhire. This motion in all probabi- py 
lity ſaved him from deſtruction ; for Owen had 
actually advanced as far as Oſweſtre, with a body of 
| twelve 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


twelve thouſand men, in order to join Piercy, who 
was already reinforced by the people of Cheſhire, 
the conſtant adherents of Richard in all his diſ- 
treſſes. The Piercies had given out that the late 
king was ſtill alive, and that their intention was 
to deliver him from captivity; and this aſſertion 
brought numbers to ſerve under their banners. 
They had marched to Shrewſbury, and even in- 
veſted tne place, when the king's army appeared in 
ſight: then Hotſpur abandoned the ſiege, and 
withdrew his forces to Hartlefield, about three 
miles from Shrewſbury, where he reſolved to ha- 
zard an engagement. | 

- His troops did not exceed fourteen thouſand 
fighting men, including the Scottiſh auxiliaries 
under the earl of Douglas; and the king's forces 


were not much more numerous. After both ar- 


mies were drawn up in order of battle, Henry's re- 
ſolution ſeerned to fail him. He had formerly 
fought for glory as a private adventurer, but now 
his crown as well as his life was at ſtake; and he 
tound himſelf on the eve of a. battle, with two no- 
blemen counted the braveſt and the beſt commanders 
in Chriſtendom. Staggered by theſe reflections, 
he ſent the abbot of Shrewſbury with propoſals of 
accommodation to Worceſter ; and made ſuch con- 
ceſſions, as would in all probability have ſatisfied 
the unexperienced Piercy, who was but little ac- 
quainted with the arts and equivocation of man- 
kind. His uncle knew how little was to be de- 


pended upon the promiſe or conceſſions of a prince, 


who acts from the neceſſity of his affairs; and mil- 


repreſented the king's: meſſage to Hotſpur, who 


ſent a defiance to Henry, and made a ſhort ſpeech 
to his ſoldiers, encouraging them to exert all their 
manhood to ſave themſelves from diſgrace, and the 
hands of the common executioner, which, ſhould 
they be conquered, would finiſh what the ſword 

ſhould 
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ſhould leave. Henry ſeeing his terms rejected and 4 C. 1403. 
the rebels preparing to give him battle, recollected 
all his fortitude, and with the help of the earl of 
Dunbar and his ſon Henry prince of Wales, made 
an excellent diſpoſition of his forces. His Scottiſh 
counſellor, who was upon this occaſion not only ac- 
tuated by his attachment to his benefactor, but alſo 
by his hatred of Douglas the rival of his houſe and 
reputation, ſuppoſing that an effort would be made 
againſt the perſon of Henry, adviſed that ſeveral 
perſons might be cloathed in the ſame kind of at- 
tire, and followed by the ſame ſort of attendants 
and equipage that uſually diſtinguiſned the king. 
The advice was approved, and in all likelinood 
ſaved the life of Bolingbroke. The batcle began 
with a diſcharge of arrows on both ſides ; then the 
Scots under Douglas, and a choice body com- 
manded by Hotſpur, charged the tront of the king's 
line with ſuch fury, that they bore down all before 
them, until they had penetrated to the royal ſtan- 
dard, which was beaten down. The king's horſe 
was killed under him; and the prince of Wales re- 
ceived a wound in the face, while he fought with 
incredible proweſs. The impetuoſity of Piercy and 
Douglas was the cauſe of their overthrow. They 
ruſhed on with ſuch precipitation, that their ſoldiers 
could not follow them; and the line which they 
had broken cloſing again, intercepted their retreat. 
They fought cloſe by one another, and performed 
miracles of valour with the few who had followed 
their footſteps; and Douglas ſlew: three different 
perſons who -paſſed for the king of England 'by 
their coats of armour and diſtinctions: but all their 
followers being ſlain, they found themſelves hem- 
med in on all ſides, without any proſpect of being 
Joined or relieved by the reſt of their forces, who 
kae not how to act when thus deprived of their 
leaders, The king perceiving ther confuſion, put 
himſolr 
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4. e. 1403, himſelf at the head of a body of reſerve, and fall. 


Walſir g. 


ing in among them, made terrible havoc; while 
Piercy and Douglas reſolved to cut their way back 
to their own forces. All oppoſition failed before 
them, until Hotſpur was ſlain by an arrow; and 
his death was. no ſooner known, than his whole 
army betook themſelves to flight with the utmoſt 
precipitation, after the battle had laſted three hours, 
during which it was maintained with equal valour 
on both ſides. The king himſelf expoſed his per- 
ſon like the meaneſt ſoldier in his army, charged 
the enemy ſword in hand, and is ſaid to have ſlain 
fix and thirty men with his ſingle arm. The prince 
of Wales behaved with the utmoſt gallantry ; and 
the victory was in a great meaſure owing to the 
conduct and ſedate valour of the earl of Dunbar, 
On the king's ſide, Edmund earl of Stafford, who 
commanded the firſt line, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir 
John Clifron, Sir John Cockaine, Sir Nicholas 
Gauſel, Sir John Calverley, Sir John Maſſey, Sir 
Hugh Mortimer, and about ſixteen hundred men, 
were left dead upon the ſpot, and above three thou- 
ſand grievouſly wounded. The rebel army loſt 
double that number : the earls of Worceſter and 
Douglas were taken priſoners, together with the 
baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard Vernon. All 
theſe were beheaded at Shrewſbury, except Doug- 
las, whom the king diſmiſſed without ranſom on 
account of his valour. Hotſpur's body was at firſt 
buried by the permiſſion of Henry; but he after- 
wards ordered it to be dug up and quartered, that 
the different parts might -be expoſed in different 
places of the kingdom. | 

Immediately after the battle, the king ſent a com» 
miſſion to the earl of Weſtmoreland, Henry Fitz · 
burgh, Ralph Ewer, William Gaſcoigne, and Sir 
Robert Waterton, to raiſe the militia of the northern 


counties, and diſperſe the forces aſſembled by 3 
car 
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earl of Northumberland. That nobleman had ad 4. ©. 1403 · 
vanced into the biſhopric of Durham, in his way to 


Join his brother; and the earl of Weſtmoreland had 


already aſſembled a body of forces to diſpute his 
paſſage ; bur Piercy having received intelligence of 

the diſaſter at Shrewſbury, marched back to New- 

caſtle, from whence he retired to his caſtle of 
Werkworth, where he diſmiſſed his troops, and re- 

mained until king Henry arrived at York, and 
ſummoned him to appear in that city. Thither he The ear! of 
repaired with a ſmall retinue, after having previ- dens 
ouſly received an aſſurance of pardon ; and the waits upon! 
king admitted the apology which he made for his 5K. and 
conduct: though he treated him with great cold- eives ſecuri- 
neſs and indifference, and obliged him to give ſe- . 
curity for his appearance at the enſuing parliament, in parlia- 
Perhaps he would have met with more rigorous 
treatment, had not Henry thought it impolitic to 

drive a nobleman to deſpair, who was in poſſeſſion 

of Berwick, Alnewick, and Werkworth ; beſides 

the caſtles that were occupied by his friends and 

vaſſals, who had eſcaped from the battle of Shrewſ- 

bury. The king having exacted a new oath of al- 
legiance from the noblemen and freeholders of the 
northern counties, and forbid, on ſevere penalties, 

all depredations upon thoſe who had been concerned 

in the inſurrection, returned towards the borders of 

Wales, in order to proceed upon another expedi- 

tion againſt Owen Glendourdwy ; but this deſt 

was defeated by his want of money for the ſubſiſt- 

ence of his army. He called a council of war to 
deliberate upon ways and means for removing this 
difficulty; and ſome of the courtiers propoſed, that 

he ſhould ſeize the money and rich equipages of the 
prelates who ſerved in the expedition. The kin 

ſeemed to reliſh the expedient, when archbiſhop 
Arundel declared that they ſhould win with blows 
whatever they ſhould get from him and his retinue. 
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The king did not chuſe to quarrel with this reſolute 
prelate ; and the archbiſhop made him amends for 
his forbearance, by procuring him the grant of a 
tenth in the next convocation. 

While Henry was thus employed in the north 
of England, the court of France reſolved to take 
advantage of the troubles of the nation. The 
duke of Orleans intended to make a deſcent upon 
the Engliſh coaſt, while John the young duke of 
Burgundy ſhould undertake the ſiege of Calais: 
but Heary's ſucceſs againſt the rebels defeated theſe 
projects, though the French miniſtry encouraged 
the inhabitants of Bretagne to commit depreda- 
tions upon the Engliſh. They according]y fitted 
out a number of ſhips, with which they harraſſed 
the weſtern coaſt, and even plundered the town of 
Plymouth. Henry, complaining of this violation 
of the truce, and receiving very little ſatisfaction 
from the French court, permitted the inhabitants 
of Plymouth to make repriſals; and they equipped 
a ſmall fleet, of which they gave the command to 
William Wilford, who took vengeance effectually 
upon the Bretons, by burning and pillaging all 
the open towns and villages on the coaſt of tha 
province. T- | 

The parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the 
fourteenth day of January, the earl of Northum- 
berland preſented a petition to the king, imploring 
his clemency, and the performance of the promite 
of pardon which he had made at York. Henry 
referred this petition to the judges; but the lords 
entered a protelt againſt this reterence, declaring, 
that judgment in caſes of treaſon belonged to them 
only. Then they took into conſideration the charge 
againſt the earl, and pronounced that the facts al- 
ledged againſt him did not amount to treaſon nor 
felony, but only a treſpaſs, for which the ſaid earl 


ought to make fine and ranſom to his W 
Thus 


ty 
5 
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Thus acquitted, the earl petitioned that he might &. ©. 1494+ 


renew his oath of allegiance, which he ſwore anew 
upon the croſs of Canterbury ; and then the king 
remitted his fine and ranſom. The commons hav- 


ing thanked the king and lords in full parliament 


for their juſt and equitable judgment, petitioned 
that his majeſty would aboliſh all animoſities ſub- 
fiſting among the noblemen of the realm; and at 
his command, the earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland embraced each other with marks of 
the moſt perfect reconciliation, promiſing that they 
themſelves, and their tenants and vaſſals, ſhould 
for the future live in peace and amity. The earl of 
Dunbar was likewiſe reconciled to Northumber- 
land; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke 
of York, with ſeveral prelates and lords, ſuſpected 
of having been concerned in the late conſpiracy, 
were cleared by the king, and declared true and 
loyal ſubjefts. Certain Bretons who came over 
with the queen, being ſuſpected of carrying on a 
correſpondence with the French, articles of com- 
plaint were preſented againſt the king's confeſſor, 
the abbot of Dore, and two gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, who were immediately diſmiſſed by the 
king; and his majeſty declared that he would re- 
tain no perſon in his ſervice that ſhould be diſagree- 
able to his people. Then the commons petitioned 
that he would remove all foreigners from his houſ- 
hold, except five or ſix who attended the queen's 
daughters; and he forthwith complied with their 
requeſt. Emboldened by theſe inftances of conde- 
ſcenſion, they repreſented to the king, that the 
preſent ſtate of his affairs required great manage- 
ment and ceconomy. They deſired he would re- 
ſume all the grants on the dutchy of Cornwall, 


made by himſelf or his predeceſſors, that they might 


be re-annexed to the crown for the maintenance of 
the prince of Wales ; they requeſted that he would 
No, 36. 8 not 
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not grant away the profits of his caſtles, which were 
repaired at the charge of the nation, but that he 
would ſettle the expence of his houſhold upon a 
certain eſtabliſhment. The king made ſatisfactory 
anſwers to all theſe petitions ; reduced the charges 
of his family to ten thouſand one hundred pounds 
a year declared his intention to reform the abuſes 
which had crept into his houſekeeping ; and aſſured 
the commons, by the mouth of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, that the proceedings of the common 
law ſhould not for the future be diſturbed or delay- 
ed by letters under the privy-ſeal, or any other in- 
terpoſition whatever. In the mean time, he deſired 
the parliament would take orders for diſcharging 
the debts of his houſhold, and appoint treaſurers 
to inſpect the management of the money appropri- 
ated for the ſervice of the public. How this mo- 
ney was raiſed does not appear in the proceedings of 
this parliament : though we are told by a certain 
hiſtorian, that a very oppreſſive tax was impoſed 
upon the people, on condition that it ſhould not be 
drawn into a precedent; and that no evidence of 
ſuch a tax ſhould be preſerved in the treaſury or 
exchequer. No briefs or commiſſions were iſſued 
for bringing the collectors to account; and all the 
writings and entries of this extraordinary aid were 
committed to the flames, A general pardon had 
been publiſhed in favour of all the adherents and 
abettors of the earl of Worceſter and the lord Henry 
Piercy, provided they would ſubmit before the ſixth 
day of January; and now an act of grace was 
-paſſed for all treaſons, inſurrections, and miſde- 
meanors, except rapes, murders, forging royal ſeals, 
and falſe coining, extending to the fourteenth day 
of January, in favour of all perſons, except ſuch as 

were actually impriſoned for thoſe offences. 
During this ſeſſion, a body of Bretons landed 
near Portland, and burned ſome villages z but were 
L repulſed 
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repulſed by the inhabitants, and afterwards defeated *: ©: 7494: 


at ſea by the Engliſh fleet, which took their admi- 
ral Chaſtel, and the greater part of his armament: 
A petty war was carried on between the Bretons and 
the Engliſh, tho? both courts diſclaimed the hoſti- 
lities that were committed; The duke of Orleans 
entered Guienne, and made an attempt.upon the 
town of Bergi, but was obliged to retire with loſs, 
by the valour of Sir Robert Anteville, who defend- 
ed the place with a garriſon of three hundred Eng- 
liſhmen. The duke's conduct was influenced by a 
perſonal averſion to Henry; and the French mini- 
ſtry connived at theſe infringements of the truce, 
in hope that ſome inſurrection in England, joined 
to the efforts of Glendourdwy, would afford an op- 
portunity to declare open war againſt Henry, whom 
they conſidered as an uſurper. He was well ac- 
quainted with their ſentiments, and found it con- 
venient to temporize, until he ſhould have tri- 
umphed over all domeſtic oppoſition. It certainly 


was his intereſt to avoid a war with his neighbours | 


at ſuch a juncture; and for that reaſon, he not only 
winked at the inſults which he ſuffered from the 
French, but even ſollicited a truce with Scotland, 
which was concluded in the month of July, to con- 
tinue till the enſuing Eaſter. | 
He ſeemed to underſtand and purſue his intereſt 
with equal diſcernment and perſeverance, except in 
one particular point, which was now become an 
object well worthy of his moſt ſerious attention. 
This was the progreſs of Glendourdwy, who had 
lately reduced the caſtles of Harlegh and Aberyſt- 
with, defeated a ſtrong body of Engliſh at Craigy- 
dorth near Monmouth, and ravaged the country as 
far as the banks of the Severne : in a word, he pro- 
ceeded with ſuch rapidity of ſucceſs, that no Eng- 
liſhman on the Marches could pretend to poſſeſs his 
eltate, without ſubmitting to his dominion ; and 
he was joined by a great number of Henry's ſubjects, 
2 among 
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A. c. 1404. among whom was Trevor biſhop of St. Aſaph; 


The king ſeemed averſe to another expedition into 
Wales, where he had been already ſo unfortunate: 
and at preſent he was reſtrained from proſecuting 
that war, by a ferment in the midſt of his king- 
dom, raiſed by a very trivial incident. The idle 
report of Richard's being alive was now revived, 
and gained more credit than ever. One Serle, who 
had been his domeſtic, repaired to Scotland to ſee 
his old maſter, and engaging as an accomplice in 
the deceit, wrote letters to different people in Eng- 
land, aſſuring them that king Richard was in being 
and in good health. The evidence of a man, who 


could not poſſibly be miſtaken in the perſon of a 


prince whom he had long attended, produced ſuch 
an effect, that one half of the nation was deceived 
by the impoſture, which was greatly aſſiſted by the 
old counteſs of Oxford, mother of the duke of Ire- 
land, who had been. attainted in the reign of Ri- 
chard. This lady not only pretended to confirm 
the report from her own knowledge, but pre- 
ſented a great number of perſons, in his name, 


with little hearts made of ſilver, like thoſe with 


which that prince uſed to diſtinguiſh his favou- 
rites. The king, alarmed at the conſequence of 
this deceit, which was propagated and ſupported 
in All parts of the kingdom by artful monks, who 
acted as her emiſſaries, arreſted the counteſs, who 


was confined to cloſe prifon, and deprived of her 


eſtate; and ſome of her agents were convicted and 
executed as ſeditious impoſtors. As the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was ſuſpected of favouring the cheat, 
Henry made a progreſs to Pontefract, where that 


nobleman ſurrendered himſelf, with all his grand- 


ſons and deſcendants; ſo that the king was fully 
convinced of his innocence : though he obliged the 
earl to give up the town and caſtle of Berwick, and 


the fortreſs and foreſt of Jedburgh, with all its 2p- 
Purtenances; in conſideration of which Henry 


agreed 


. wn * 
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agreed to gratify him and his heirs with an equi- 4 C. 1494. 


valent, by the advice of the parliament or coun- 
cil. Serle, being tired with maintaining the per- 
ſon who had aſſumed the name of Richard, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Sir William Clifford gover- 
nor of Berwick, whom he knew to be upon bad 
terms with Henry; but that officer, inftead of 
ſupplying him with money to carry on the impoſ- 
ture, made his peace with the king, by delivering 
him up to juſtice. Finding himſelf convicted and 
condemned, he not only explained the deceit, bur 
owned that he had been concerned in the murder of 
the duke of Glouceſter at Calais ; fo that he juſtly 
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ſuffered the death of a traitor, and the nation was See. 


at length diſabuſed. 
This alarm being paft, the king reſolved to act 


Proceedings 
of the illi- 


againſt Glendourdwy with his whole power, fo as erate par- 
to reduce that rebel in one campaign; but as he ment. 


wanted money to defray the expence of the expe- 
dition, he convoked a parliament at Coventry on 
the ſixth day of October; and as he had always 
been thwarted in his meaſures by the meddling 
clergy and practitioners of the law, who piqued 
themſelves” upon knowing the conftitution, he 
{etched his prerogative in a very unjuſtifiable man- 
ner, by inſerting a clauſe in the writ of ſummons, 
excluding all perſons who underſtood the law from 
being elected ; and when the members were return- 
ed, it was not without reaſon that they acquired 
the name of the Illiterate Parliament. The biſhop 
of Lincoln, who was Henry's brother, and chan- 
cellor of England, obſerved, in his ſpeech at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, that the ſupplies granted by 
the late parliament had not been adequate to the 
neceſſities of the government; and that it was ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to vote a conſiderable ſubſidy for 


the reduction of Wales, and the defence of the 
kingdom from foreign adverſaries, as the truce with 
| 8 3 Scotland 
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Scotland would expire in the ſpring, and the French 
miniſtry ſeemed very much diſpoſed to an open rup- 
ture with England. The commons, by way of an- 
ſwer to this demand, went in a body and preſented an 
addreſs to the king, importing, that without bur- 
thening his people, he might relieve the neceſſities 
of the ſtate by ſeizing the revenues of the clergy, 
who poſſeſſed one third of the riches in the king- 
dom, and ought to contribute largely to the occa- 
ſions of the government, as they were totally ex- 
empted from perſonal ſervice. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who was preſent, when they delivered 
this addreſs, perceiving by the king's countenance 
that the propoſal was not at all diſagreeable, ſtood 
up and oppoſed it with great vehemence. He re- 
futed the allegations in the addreſs, by repreſenting, 
that although the clergy did not ſerve perſonally in 
the wars, they could not therefore be deemed uſe- 
leſs members of ſociety ; inaſmuch as they ſent their 
vaſſals and tenants to ſerve in the army, when their 
ſervice was required. He ſaid, that in ſtripping the 
clergy of their poſſeſſions, he would put a ſtop to 
the prayers which they offered up inceſſantly to 
heaven for the proſperity of the ſtate; and that he 
could not expect God would vouchſafe his protec- 
tion to the kingdom, if ſo little regard ſhould be 
payed to the intereſt of the clergy. * He deſired the 
commons to take notice, that they would not find 
it an eaſy matter to deprive the clergy of their pol- 
ſeſſions, without expoſing the kingdom to the moſt 
dangerous convultions ; and declared, that while he 
occupied the fee of Canterbury, he would oppoſe 
ſuch injuſtice to the laſt moment of his life. He 
then fel] upon his knees before the king, and con- 
Jured him, as he valued his eternal ſalvation, to 
avoid a ſtep which would not only be a direct vi- 
olation of his coronation oath, but alſo oblige the 
clergy to proceed to ſuch eccleſiaſtical cenſures, - 
pn wou 
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would throw the whole kingdom into confuſion. 
Henry, ſtartled perhaps at this laſt inſinuation, aſ- 
ſured him that his fears were altogether without 
foundation; for that he was firmly determined to 
execute the reſolution he had made when he aſcend- 
ed the throne, and would maintain the church in 
all her rights and privileges. The archbiſhop, en- 
couraged by this aſſurance, turned to the commons, 
and rebuked them ſeverely for their preſumption in 
preſenting ſuch an addreſs, which was the effect of 
impiety and avarice. Notwithſtanding this reproof, 
to which they made no reply, they perſiſted in their 
reſolution, and brought in a bill for ſeizing the re- 
venues of the clergy; but theſe laſt had ſuch influ- 
ence among the nobility, that it was thrown out 


by the houſe of lords; and the commons were 


obliged to deviſe other ways and means for ſupply- 
ing the king's neceſſities. After ſome debate, they, 
with the aſſent of the lords, granted a conſiderable 
ſublidy on wool and wool-fells, wine, and other 
merchandize; on condition that it ſhould be ap- 
plied to the expence of the war and the defence of 
the realm, under the inſpection of the lord Furni- 
val and Sir John Pelham, appointed treaſurers for 
that purpoſe. The ancient inheritance of the crown 
having been parcelled out in grants to private per- 
ſons, the commons complained of ſuch alienation ; 
and not only adviſed a reſumption, but enacted a 
ſtatute, empowering the king to take, for one year, 
the profits of all annuities, fees, or wages, granted 
lince the reign of Edward III. excepting, however, 
from this reſumption, certain officers of ſtate, juſ- 
tices, barons of the exchequer, and other miniſters 
of any of his courts of judicature. It was alſo de- 
creed, that he ſhould enjoy for the like term all he- 
reditaments alienated from the crown, except ſuch 
as were granted to the queen, or the royal family, or 
confirmed to the poſſeſſor by act of parliament, 
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A. c. 1404. They reſolved to make proclamation, that all who 
ſſeſſed patents of any annual value, granted ſince 
the fortieth year of Edward III. ſhould, on pain of 
forfeiture, bring them in by a certain day appoint- 
ed, that the merits of the poſſeſſors might be ex- 
amined, and their patents continued and revoked 
accordingly. After theſe ſteps towards a reforma- 
tion of the revenues, the commons, upon a petition 
of the prince of Wales, exhibited in parliament, 
voted him a thouſand marks a year for maintaining 
a body of men to defend the Welſh Marches. They 
recommended the king's ſons John and Humphrey 
to their father for honourable preferment. They, 
in an addreſs to his majeſty, deſired the duke of 
York might receive the arrears due to him for his $ 
ſervices in Guienne, which they hoped the king ö 
would not forget; and requeſted that he would or- 
der reſtitution to be made to Richard, brother to 
the duke of York, of ſome valuable jewels which 
were in the hands of the late king. 
. o. 140 . Henry himſelf was ſuſpected of having contrived 
The cee, the ſcheme againſt the clergy, which the commons 
—— attempted to execute ; and this ſuppoſition 
. veystheea'l raiſed a good number of enemies againſt him in 
| two ſons that formidable body. The kingdom was filled 
| 3 Wind- with murmurs and diſcontent, induſtriouſly fo- 
| ; mented by the emiſſaries of thoſe, who either wiſhed 
| well to the heir of blood, or ſmarted from the 
ſeverity of the reigning king, or dreaded the deſigns 
of his policy, and the rapaciouſneſs of his avarice, 
which was not yet ſatisfied with the great ſum be- 
longing to Richard that fell into his hands; and the 
exorbitant ſubſidies granted by parliament. The 
nation in general ſeemed ripe for revolt, and na- 
turally turned their eyes upon Mortimer, who ſtill 
remained in captivity. Henry, far from treating 
for his ranſom, had ſeized his children, and con- 
fined them in the caſtle of Windſor, as hoſtages 
tor 
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ſuſpected of intrigues againſt his government, in 
conjunction with Glendourdwy, The counteſs 
dowager of Thomas Spenſer earl of Glouceſter, 
who had been beheaded at Briſtol, undertook to 
effect the deliverance of thoſe children; and, by 
means of falſe keys, that opened the locks under 
which they were confined, accompliſhed their eſ- 
cape from Windſor : ſhe had even conveyed them 
as far as the Marches of Wales, when ſhe was 


ſeized by the officers of Henry, who ordered the 


ſons of Mortimer to be more cloſely confined and 
narrowly watched for the future. The countefs 


being examined before the council, not only con- 


feſſed that ſne had been inſtigated to this attempt 
by her brother the duke of York, but alſo accuſed 
him of having formed a deſign to ſcale the walls 
of Eltham, and take away the life of his ſovereign. 
She even offered to maintain the charge by William 
Maydeſton her eſquire, who undertook to be her 
champion: the duke of York accepted the chal- 
lenge, in order to prove his innocence. Neverthe- 
leſs his eſtate was confiſcated, and himſelf com- 
mitted priſoner to the caſtle of Pevenſey, where he 
continued until all the diſturbances in the North were 
ſuppreſſed. 


The king juſtly concluding from this attempt, 
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for the conduct of their father, whom the king 4 © 403. 


The French 
court fa- 


that ſomething elſe of more conſequence would be vours Owen 
undertaken in favour of Mortimer's claim, thought CI 


it high time to take effectual meaſures againſt his 
Welſh ally. He aſſembld a body of forces, the 
command of which he beſtowed upon the prince of 
Wales, who marched thither in the ſpring, and 
routed part of the Welſh army. He ſtill conti- 
nued to advance after this action; and, in two 
months, fought another battle, near Groſmont in 
Monmouthſhire, againſt a body of eight thouſand 
men, commanded by Griffith, eldeft fon of Owen 

Glen- 
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Revo't of 
the arch- 
biſhop of 
York and 
M-wbray 
earl mareſ- 


chal. 


his uncle Tudor being killed upon the ſpot. He 
reſembled his brother ſo exactly, that his body 
being found among the ſlain, was miftaken for 
Owen ; and this report, added to the bad ſucceſs 
of the battle, overwhelmed the Welſh with conſter- 
nation. The prince of Wales, after his victory, 
advaneing farther into South Wales, inveſted the 
caſtle of Lampader in Cardiganſhire ; and the gar- 
riſon agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved by the 
firſt day of Oftober. The Welſh would have been 
diſpirited by this bad ſucceſs, had not they been 
amuſed by France, from which they expected pow- 
erful aſſiſtance. The duke of Orleans, who go- 
verned that kingdom, payed no regard to the truce 
ſubſiſting with England. He engaged in a league 
with Glendourdwy ; ſent the conſtable d' Albret 
and the count d' Armagnac with an army into 
Guienne, where they reduced ſixty places belong- 
ing to the Engliſh. The duke himſelf made an 
attempt upon Bourg and Blaye : the duke of Bur- 
gundy reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Calais; 
and, in order to facilitate the enterprize, the count 
of Sr. Pol attempted to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Merck ; 
but he was repulſed by the garriſon of Calais, even 
after he had made a lodgment in the court-yard of 
the caſtle. 

Henry gueſſed from theſe inſolent infractions 
what he had to expect from the French miniſtry, 
in caſe his affairs ſhould aſſume an unfavourable 
aſpect in England; and for that reaſon was very 
ſolicitous to ſuppreſs the Welſh rebellion. He had 
aſſembled a council of the nobility, in order to ob- 
tain a ſupply of money, which he was aſhamed to 
zſk of the parliament, becauſe it had fo lately ac- 
commodated him with a conſiderable ſubſidy : but 
the nobility abſolutely refuſed ro comply with his 
requeſt ; and he met with the ſame repulle _ 
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the clergy. By this time, a powerful faction was *: ©: 105. 
formed againſt his adminiſtration, Richard Scrope | 
archbiſhop of York, and brother to the earl of 
Wiltſhire, who, had been beheaded at Briſtol, en- 
gaged in a league with Thomas Mowbray earl 
mareſchal, and the earl of Northumberland, to 
make another effort to dethrone Henry, in favour 
of Mortimer; and the lords Bardolfe, Haſtings, 
Falconbridge, and many other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, joined in the aſſociation. Having levied 
a conſiderable army at York, they publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto againſt the king, containing nine articles, 
importing, that Henry, when he arrived in Eng- 
land, had proteſted and ſworn that he came for no 
other purpoſe but the recovery of his private eſtate, 
without having any pretenſions to the crown, which 
he nevertheleſs uſurped : that, like an arch-traitor, 
he had impriſoned his ſovereign, compelled him to 
reſign his royal dignity, and then put him to death 
in a barbarous manner : that, ſince the death of 
Richard, he had unjuſtly detained the crown from 
Edmund Mortimer earl of Marche, to whom it 
lawfully belonged : that he had deprived ſeveral 
perſons of their lives, for no other crime than that 
of endeavouring to reform the abuſes of the go- 
vernment; and impriſoned biſhops by his ſole au- 
thority, contrary to the laws of the kingdom: that 
he had oppreſſed the people with unneceſſary taxes, 
and intimidated them by threats from complaining 
of the. grievance : that he had violated the privi- 
leges of the nation, and broken the oath he had 
taken at his coronation, by encroaching upon the 
freedom of elections for members of parliament : 
that, in a parliament held at Weſtminſter, he had 
given his voluntary aſſent to a pernicious ſtatute 
againſt the church of Rome, and the power con-- 
ferred upon St. Peter and his ſucceſſors ; in conſe- 
quence of which ſtatute, ſimany, perjury, and other; 
ls diſorders 
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4. c. 1405. diſorders were introduced among the clergy as well 
as the nobility, who ſold vacant benefices to unqua- 
lified perſons : that, notwithſtanding the repeated 
ſollicitations of his council, he had refuſed to pay 
the ranſom of the earl of Marche; falſely charg- 
ing that nobleman with having voluntarily ſurren- 
dered himſelf priſoner to Owen Glendourdwy : that 
theſe were the cauſes which induced them to take 
arms, with deſign to deliver the nation from the 
oppreſſion of ſuch a tyrant, and ſet the lawful heir 
upon the throne of England. 

They are Ralph earl of Weſtmoreland being appriſed of 

-outwitted IS > X 2 

and taken by their intention, raiſed a body of troops; and, join- 

Ralphearl ing the forces under John of Lancaſter, warden of 

morcland. the Eaſt Marches, advanced againſt the revolting 
lords, in order to ſuppreſs the rebellion, before 
they ſhould be joined by the earl of Northumber- 
land. He found them encamped on Shipton-Moor, 
about two leagues to the northward of York ; but, 
perceiving they already outnumbered his followers, 
and waited with impatience for an engagement, he 
altered his plan, and reſolved to defeat them by 
ſtratagem or treachery. He ſent an agent to pro- 
poſe an interview, which being granted, he met 
the archbiſhop of Tork, the earl mareſchal, and 
the reſt of the confederate lords, in ſight of both 
armies. There he proteſted that he heartily con- 
curred with them in their concern for the welfare 
and proſperity of his country; and in general ap- 
proved the articles of their manifeſto. Then he 
propoſed ſome meaſures for the accompliſhment of 
their deſign; and cajoled them in ſuch a manner, 
that they were convinced of his being a fincere wel]- 
wither to the ſcheme they had projected. He called 
for wine, and they drank together in token ot 
amity : he even affected to embrace them with the 
moſt cordial affection; and ordered. his attendants 
to retire, as a proof of his confidence in their ho- 
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nour and friendſhip. This frank manner of pro- 4: C. 1405, 


ceeding had ſuch an effect upon the confederates, 
that they likewiſe diſmiſſed their followers, who 
were no ſooner out of ſight, than Weſtmoreland's 
guard returned at full ſpeed, and ſeized the arch- 
biſhop and Mowbray, before they could receive 
any ſuccour from their adherents. Their army be- 
ing thus deprived of their chiefs, was ſeized with 
conſternation, and diſperſed immediately : the earl 
of Northumberland being informed of this diſaſter, 
took refuge in Berwick, of which he was governor, 
and from thence retired with lord Bardolfe to Scot- 
land. Henry was on his march to the North, 
when the archbiſhop and Mowbray were ſurpriſed 
by Weſtmoreland, who delivered them into his ma- 


jeſty's hands at the caſtle of Pontefract. The king 


ordered the liberties of York to be ſeized; and, 
when he arrived at Biſhopſthorp, on the eighth day 
of June, commanded Sir William Gaſcoigne, chief 
juſtice of England, to try the archbiſhop for high 
treaſon : but he declining the office, Sir Wilham 
Fulthorp, another judge, pronounced ſentence of 
death againſt him as a traitor ; and he was beheaded 
immediately after condemnation. | 

He had acquired ſuch a character for ſanctity, 
and died with ſuch compoſure and reſolution, that 
the common people looked upon him as a martyr ; 
and he was ſaid to work miracles after death. He was 
the firſt biſhop that ever ſuffered death in England, 
by a ſentence of the civil judge; and the pope was 
ſo much incenſed at this infringement of eccleſiaſti- 
cal liberty, that he excommunicated all who were 
concerned in his death and condemnation. Mow- 
bray earl mareſchal' ſuffered in the ſame manner, 
without arraignment, trial, or defence; and heavy 
hnes were impoſed upon the reſt who had been en- 
gaged in the inſurrection, The lands and caſtles 
belonging to the earl of Northumberland and the 
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lord Bardolfe were confiſcated ; and all the military 
tenants of the crown ſummoned to meet at New- 
caſtle, from whence the king propoſed to march in 
perſon, and undertake the fiege of Berwick, Be- 
fore he approached the place, thoſe two noblemen 
had fled to Scotland, leaving the command of the 
town to Sir William Greyſtock, who was well pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. But one of the 
towers being demoliſhed by the ſhot from a Jarge 
piece of cannon, the garriſon was fo intimidated, 
that he was obliged to ſurrender the place without 
farther reſiſtance. Werkworth, Alnwick, and the 
earl's other caſtles in that country, were reduced 
with equal eaſe by Henry, who, having quelled the 
commotions of the North, directed his arms againſt 
Owen Glendourdwy, by this time rendered more 
and more formidable by his French alliance. While 
the king was employed in ſettling the affairs of the 


North, the mareſchal de Montmorency arrived in 


Wales with a numerous fleet, from which he landed 
twelve thouſand men ; then, joining Glendourdwy, 
took Caermarthen, Worceſter, and ſeveral other 
places, ravaging the country with fire and ſword, 
and carrying off an immenſe booty. Henry began 
his march from the North, in order to ſtop the 
progreſs of thoſe invaders ; but he was retarded in 
ſuch a manner by bad weather, that, before he ar- 
rived in the Marches of Wales, the French auxili- 
aries were embarked, and the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, 
that he could undertake nothing of conſequence 
againſt Owen, who found means to intercept fifty 
waggons, laden with proviſions and money for the 
ſubſiſtence of the army. This misfortune haſtened 
his retreat towards London, where he applied to 
the biſhops for a freſh ſupply, which was granted 
in the next convocation. | 

All the diſturbances within the kingdom of Eng- 
land being now ſuppteſſed, Henry convoked a par- 


hament 
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liament in the beginning of March; and, in order 
to render the members propitious to his deſigns, 
gave his aſſent, without ſcruple, to an act for ſe- 
curing the freedom of elections, which he himſelf 
had encroached upon in the laſt parliament. Then 
he demanded a ſupply, which they bluntly refufed; 
alledging, that their former ſubſidies had been 
ſquandered away without any benefit to the nation. 
Henry was extremely incenſed at this mortifying 
repulſe, but diſſembled his reſentment, and reſolved 
to tire them into compliance. The ſeſſion was con- 
tinued till the latter end of Auguſt, to the infinite 
prejudice of their private affairs, and great expence 
of the conſtituents who payed their wages; and then 
they voted a ſubſidy, under ſuch reſtrictions, how- 
ever, that Henry could not touch above ſix thou- 
ſand pounds for his own uſe, the reſt having been 
appropriated to the public ſervices. A ſtatute was 
enacted, intailing the crown upon Henry's ſons, 
and their male iſſue; but as this was a deviation 
from the uſual courſe of ſucceſſion, the act was af- 
terwards repealed, and a ſettlement made upon the 
heirs general, that the females might not be ex- 
cluded. During the ſeſſion of this parliament, the 
king carried on a private negotiation with ſome 
Scottiſh noblemen, who promiſed to deliver the earl 
of Northumberland and the lord Bardolfe into his 
hands, on condition that he would releaſe without 
ranſom their relations who had been taken at the 
battle of Holmedon. The fugitive lords had taken 
refuge with the lord Fleming, a nobleman of ho- 
nour, who receiving intimation of the ſcandalous 
compact, aſſiſted his gueſts in making their eſcape 
to North Wales, where they met with a cordial re- 
ception from Glendourdwy. - | 

The contract between Henry and the Scots was 
managed by the duke of Albany, brother to Ro- 
bert III. king of Scotland, who, having deſigns 
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maintained a friendly correſpondence with Henry, 
who he hoped would aſſiſt him in his uſurpation. 
Robert was a prince of ſuch weak intelle&s, and 
ſo ſlothful and irreſolute, that the duke of Albany 
had already engroſſed the whole adminiſtration, and 
gained ſuch an aſcendency over the king, that the 
ſimple monarch durſt not avow his ſentiments on 
thole ſubjects that moſt nearly concerned the intereſt 
of his own family. The duke, on pretence of ſome 
irregularities, had extorted an order from Robert 
to confine his eldeſt ſon David prince of Scotland 
in the caſtle of Falkland, where that unhappy 
prince was ſtarved to death by his inhuman uncle, 
The father being appriſed of this tragedy, and 
afraid of taking vengeance upon the perfidious 
actor, reſolved to remove his other ſon James with- 
out the reach of Albany's influence, and ſent him 
on board of a ſhip to be conveyed to France for 
his education. This young prince, who had at- 
tained the fourteenth year of his age, was provided 
with two tutors, whom the father furniſhed with 
letters of recommendation, not only to the French 
miniſtry, but alſo to Henry king of England, in 
caſe the prince ſhould be driven into any part of 
his territories by ſtreſs of weather. James being 
very much incommoded by the nauſea, to which 
many people are ſubject at ſea, was ſet aſhore on 
the coaſt of Norfolk. There he was immediately 


_ apprehended and brought to Henry, who commit- 


ted him priſoner to the Tower, in violation of the 
truce that ſtill ſubſiſted between the two nations; 
and the rights of hoſpitality, to the benefit of which 
he was pathetically recommended by his unhappy 
father. That prince died of grief in three days 
after he received the tidings of his ſon's captivity 
and the duke of Albany continued to act as regent 


of the kingdom, in which capacity he renewed the I 
truce with England, In 
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In the courſe of this year, the French fleet ap- 
proached the coaſt of Wales, in order to ſuccour 
Owen Glendourdwy ; but being overtaken by a 
terrible rempeſt, the greater number of their veſ- 
ſels periſhed, and the remainder returned to Brit- 
tany in a ſhattered condition. Mean while the city 
of London was afflicted with a dreadful plague, 
that ſwept off vaſt numbers of the inhabitants ; and 
the king, in order to avoid the contagion, reſided 
in the caſtle of Ledes in Kent. Having paſſed 
part of the ſummer in this habitation, he reſolved 
to viſit another country-houſe in Norfolk by ſea, 
and went on board of a ſmall veſſel, attended by 
four ſhips loaded with his baggage and domeſtics. 
In this ſhort voyage he was attacked by the French 
cruiſers, who took all his ſervants and equipage, 
while he himſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt difficulty, 
not without ſuſpecting that he had been betrayed 
by ſome of his domeſtics. This year is likewiſe 
remarkable for the death of the famous Sir Robert 
Knolles, who had acquired ſo much military repu- 
tation in the reign of Edward III. and now died 
in Kent in extreme old age, after having lived in 
private many years, univerſally eſteemed and be- 
loved for his humanity and benevolence. 

Henry's affairs had been ſo ſituated ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, that he had never been able to 
ſpare the troops for the defence of Guienne; and 
the French taking advantage of his neglect in this 
particular, made a conſtant practice of wreſting the 
places of that province out of his hands, either by 
open force, or bribing the governors to ſurrender. 
The duke of Orleans, Who had all along treated 
Henry with the moſt provoking inſolence, made 
another fruitleſs attempt upon Bourg and Blaye, 
while the duke of Burgundy renewed his ſcheme 
of beſieging Calais. He did not venture, how- 
ever, to engage in this enterprize; and loudly 
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A. C. :457- complained that the duke of Orleans had wilfully 
thrown obſtacles in the way of his deſign. The 
quarrel between theſe two princes of the blood pro- 

ceeded to ſuch a degree of rancour, that Orleans 
was aſſaſſinated by the emiſſaries of Burgundy, who 
avowed the murder with impunity, although the 
defunct was the king's own brother. The death 
of the duke of Orleans, who had encouraged and 
protected the Bretons in their hoſtilities againſt the 
Engliſh, alarmed that people with apprehenſions of 
their being left at the mercy of England, in caſe 
an accommodation ſhould be effected between the 
two crowns; they therefore willingly liſtened to 
Henry's propoſal of a truce for one year, before 
the expiration of which they thought they ſhould 
be able to judge of the ſyſtem of politics which the 
French court would purſue. Henry was not ig- 
norant of their views, though he diſſembled his 
ſentiments, and laid it down as a maxim, that it 
was more prudent to temporize with his neighbours, 
than be expoſed to the inſults of his own ſub— 

Henry con. jects. He concluded, at this period, a treaty of com- 

te ith merce With the duke of Burgundy and the ſtates 

the Bretons. of Flanders; and in October convened a parlia- 
| ment at Glouceſter, where he demanded a ſubſidy, 
| | which introduced an inquiry into the application of 
the laſt aid granted in parliament. Warm debates 
aroſe on this ſubject; and the king's conduct was 
cenſured with great freedom. But at length they 
granted a ſubſidy, though upon expreſs condition 
that he would not demand another aid for two years, 
nor load the ſubjects with any new charge or impo- 
ſition. Henry received it on theſe terms; and copies 
of the ſtatute were delivered to the members, that 
they might exhibit them in their reſpective coun- 
ries. 
The king's ſon, Thomas of Lancafter, had been 
ſent plenipotentiary into France, with full powers 
| OY 10 
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to conclude a definitive treaty with that kingdom; “. C. 2497+ 


and the French court appointed the duke of Berry Rot. Par). 
to treat with him upon the ſubject; but all the re- xomum- 


ſult of their negotiation was a truce with Guienne t<:land and 


ord Bar- 


for a few months, which the French employed in gt rage 


aſſiſting the Welſh rebels. The prince of Wales an infurce- 
had made conſiderable progreſs againſt Glendourd- worth, and 
wy, inſomuch that the parliament expreſſed their e 
ſatisfaction with his conduct: but he ſeems to have Rokeby fe- 
been reſtricted in point of troops or money; ito 

for though he reduced the caſtle of Aberyftwith, © 
he could not prevent its being immediately reco- 
vered by Owen, aſſiſted by the French, and rein- 
forced with the counſels of Northumberland and 
Bardolfe. Theſe noblemen had made application 
to the courts of France and Scotland, which amuſed 
them with promiſes of aſſiſtance. But now that 
the duke of Orleans was dead, and the truce be- 
tween England and the duke of Albany renewed, 
they had very little reaſon to expect ſuccour from 
thoſe quarters; and reſolved, by the help of their 


own friends, and the other malcontents of the na- 


A .* © 1408. 


tion, to raiſe an inſurrection in the north of Eng- 


land. For this purpoſe, they went thither and 
aſſembled a large number of troops, which were 
reinforced by a body of Scottiſh freebooters, and 
retook ſeveral caſtles which the king had reduced 
after the battle of Shrewſbury. Henry was no 
ſooner informed of thele proceedings, than he ſum- 
moned his military tenants, reſolving to march in 
perſon againſt the rebels, who having advanced as far 
as Thirſk in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring their intention was to 
redreſs the grievances of the nation, and inviting all 
its well-wiſhers to join them in ſuch a laudable un- 
dertaking. They were accordingly joined by great 
numbers of the country people, ill armed, and to- 


tally ignorant of diſcipline, who committed terrible 
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outrages in their march, and proceeded in the ut- 
moſt diſorder. Sir Thomas Rokeby ſheriff of York- 
ſhire, knowing the king was in full march againſt 
them with a conſiderable army, ſummoned the free- 
holders of the county, with their vaſſals, and took 
poſſeſſion of the paſs at Knareſborough, which they 
would not attempt to force; but turning off to- 
wards Wolherby, continued their route to Tad- 
caſter, from whence they marched to Braham- 
Moor, where the earl drew them up in order of 
battle. The ſheriff followed them at ſome diſtance, 
in order to watch their motions; and being joined 
in his march by a conſiderable number of gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, reſolved to give the 
rebels battle without further heſitation. The earl 
of Northumberland was prepared for the attack ; 
his followers, however, did not long ſuſtain the 
onſet. The engagement began with great fury on 
both ſides; but the rebel army, conſiſting either of 
raw undiſciplined people irregularly armed, or 
ſuch as ſerved in hope of plunder, were ſoon broken 
and routed, in ſpite of all the efforts of the earl of 
Northumberland, who was killed on the field of 
battle. The lord Bardolfe died of his wounds ; the 
abbot of Hales being taken in armour, was hanged ; 
but the biſhop of Bangor's life was ſpared, becauſe, 
though taken on the ſpot, he was found in his or- 
dinary habit. Henry had advanced as far as Not- 
tingham, where he received the news of this vic- 
tory; notwithſtanding which, he continued his 
march northwards aa far as York, where he pu- 
niſhed the ſurviving rebels with death, fine, or for- 
feiture; and rewarded Rokeby with the manor of 
Spofford, part of Northumberland's forfeited eſtate. 
After the defeat and death of the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Owen Glendourdwy's affairs declined 
apace. Prince Henry was fo active and ſucceſsful 
in his operations, that, in the courſe of this 1 * 
. he 
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he completed the conqueſt of South- Wales, and re- . ©: 1408. 
duced Harlech in Merionethſhire; ſo that Owen was 
in a manner beſieged in Snowdun, where he was 
greatly ſtraitned for ſubſiſtence. From thence he de- 
tached part of his troops to ravage Shropſhire, under 
the command of Rees Du and Philpot Scudamore, 
his two beſt officers, who were defeated, taken, and 
executed at London. As Owen's fortune began to 
change, he was gradually forſaken by the beſt part 
of his adherents, who ſubmitted, and were par- 
doned by prince Henry. He himſelf might have 
enjoyed the ſame indulgence, could he have ſtooped 
to ſuch ſubmiſſion : but he choſe rather to lead the 
remainder of his life as an independent vagrant, 
ſhifting from place to place, than to purchaſe ſafety 
and eaſe at the expence of freedom. For two years 
he led this wandering life, ſometimes at the head 
of a party, and ſometimes quite ſolitary; and at 
laſt died at his daughter's houſe in Herefordſhire, 
where he was entertained in the diſguiſe of a ſhep- 
herd. The ſucceſs of Henry's arms was not limited 
to England and Wales. The commerce of the king- & C. 14091 
dom having been greatly diſtreſſed by the pyrates | 
of Brittany, the king ſent the earl of Kent, with a 
ſtrong ſquadron, againſt the town of Brehac, which 
was the chief neſt of thoſe corſairs. That noble- 
man attacked the place with great gallantry ; but 
the Bretons made ſuch a vigorous defence, that he 
was repulſed, after having received a wound in his 
head which proved mortal. The Engliſh, enraged 
at the death of their commander, gave another aſ- 
ſault with ſuch fury, that they carried the place, 
put all who were found in arms to the ſword, and 1 
brought the reſt as priſoners to England. 1 
The ſchiſm in the church ſtill continuing, thro? Schiſm in | 
a ſucceſſion of popes and antipopes, the princes of CT 
Chriſtendom, in order to aboliſh a conteſt which 
reflected diſgrace upon religion, and expoſed all 
| SN Europe 
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Europe to numberleſs inconveniencies and vexations, 
prevailed upon the cardinals of each party, to con- 
voke a general council at Pifa, to which Benedict 
XIII. and Gregory XII. the competitors for the pa- 
pacy, were ſummoned to make good their preten- 
ſions. As they did not think proper to appear, the 
council declared them perjured heretics, and ſtripped 
them both of the pontifical dignity which theyaſſumed. 
At the ſame time the cardinals being empowered to 
chuſe a new pontiff, elected Peter Philargi, a Can- 
diot, who took the name of Alexander V. Before 
the meeting of the council, Henry had writ a let- 
ter to Gregory, exhorting him to reſign his preten- 
ſions with a good grace: but this remonſtrance 
having produced no effect, the king was no ſooner 
informed of the new election, than he publiſhed a 
proclamation, commanding his ſubjects to acknow- 
ledge pope Alexander. The clergy of England 
were not ſo much diſturbed by the ſchiſm, as b 
the progreſs of Wicliff's doctrine, which ſeemed to 
thrive under perſecution ; ſo that the number of its 
followers daily increaſed, and ſome doctors of Ox- 
ford maintained it publicly, both by preaching and 
writing, until the biſhops obtained an order from 
the king, commanding the heads cf the univerſity 
to meet and examine the books of Wicliff. As the 
greater number was ſtill attached to the old dac- 
trine, the books were condemned; and all the 
members of the univerſity forbid to teach or preach 
the doctrines they contained, on pain of degradation. 
A parliament meeting at Weſtminſter on the 
twenty ſeventh day of January, ſeveral proviſions 
were made againſt alienations; and the commons 
brought in a bill againſt frauds in returning-officers, 
to which the king aſſented with reluctance. Then 
he demanded a ſubſidy to defray the expence of the 
government; and the commons took this occaſion 
to renew their addieſs againſt the clergy. The ma- 


jority 
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jority of that - houſe leaned towards Lollardiſm ; 4 © 741%: 
and therefore they preſented two addreſſes to his 
majeſty; in one of which they repreſented, that 
the clergy made a bad uſe of their wealth, convert- 
ing it to purpoſes widely different from thoſe for 
which it was intended by the original donors : 
that their revenues, being ſufficient to maintain one 
hundred and fifty earls, fifteen hundred barons, ſix 
thouſand two hundred knights, and one hundred 
hoſpitals, ought to be appropriated to theſe uſes z | 
in which caſe the kingdom would be in a better | 
poſture of defence, the poor more comfortably ſup- | 
ported, and the clergy more attentive to their duty. 
In the other addreſs, the commons petitioned that 
the act paſſed againſt the Lollards might be re- 1 
pealed, or at leaſt mitigated, for the eaſe of the 15 
ſubject. Henry, being no longer over awed by the 1 
fear of inteſtine trouble and foreign invaſion, began | 
to diſcover that arbitrary diſpoſition which he had | 
hitherto endeavoured to conceal. Inſtead of com- | 
plying as formerly with the demands of his com- it 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mons, he replied, with great ſeverity, that he nei- 
ther would nor could conſent to their petitions, and 
peremptorily forbade them to meddle for the future 
with the affairs of the church : not that he had the 
leaſt regard for the clergy, but he choſe to eſpouſe 1 
their intereſt in oppoſition to the commons, whom 45 ö 
he was reſolved to humble. With regard to the in 
Lollards, he faid, that far from affenting to the 1 
repeal of the act, he wiſhed that a more rigorous 1 
ſtatute might be paſſed, in order to extirpate ſuch i 
an execrable hereſy. The commons, diſappointed i 
in this hope, demanded that clerks, accuſed of fe- il 
lony or other crimes, might not be judged in courts 1 
of eccleſiaſtical judicature, becauſe daily experience WY | 
proved that ſuch malefactors always eſcaped the 
punithment they deſerved to undergo. This requeſt 1 
was likewiſe rejected by Henry, who affected upon 1 
4 5 this 
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this occaſion an extraordinary zeal for the eccleſiaſ- 
tical intereſt. He ſeemed bent upon mortifying the 
commons; for, though he knew they were in ge- 
neral favourers of Wickliff's tenets, he ſigned a 
death-warrant againſt one Bodby, a taylor, who had 
exclaimed againſt the doctrine of the real preſence 
in the ſacrament. That poor fanatic was brought 
to the ſtake; and, when the fire began to conſume 
his body, uttered ſuch diſmal ſhrieks and exclama- 
tions, that the prince of Wales, who was preſent 
at the execution, commanded the fre to be extin- 
guiſned. When the miſerable victim recollected 
his ſpirits, the prince offered to procure his pardon, 
and allow him a penſion for life, if he would re- 
cant: but he refuſed to live upon ſuch terms; and, 
the fire being re-Kkindled, died a martyr to his per- 
ſuaſion. The commons conſidered the execution of 
this man as an outrageous aggravation of the refuſal 
they had already ſuſtained ; and ſeized the firſt op- 
3 to man ifeſt their reſentment. When the 
ing demanded permiſſion to levy a certain yearly 
ſubſidy, even though the parliament ſhould not be 
aſſembled, they rejected the propoſal with marks of 
aſperity ; nor would they have granted a ſubſidy for 
the occaſions of the ſtate, had nor he repeated his 
former expedient of detaining them until they were 
tired into complaiſance, | 
In the courſe of this year, the truce with Scot- 


land expiring, hoſtilities were renewed on the bor- 


ders, and the Scottiſh cruizers interrupted the na- 
vigation and trade of the Engliſh. In order to 
chaſtiſe theſe adventurers, Robert de Humireville, 
vice-admiral of England, entered the Frith of Edin- 
burgh with ten capital ſhips, and not only deſtroyed 

ged the whole 
coaſt; from whence he brought off ſuch a booty in 
goods, corn, and cattle, as removed the horrors of 
a dearth in the north of England; where he ac- 
= e | quired 
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quired the appellation of Robert Mendmarket. At * © 1419. 
the ſame time Sir John Pendergrace and William 
Long were ſent to ſea, with a fleet to act againſt 
the French corſairs, of which they effectually ſcour - 
ed the channel: but, whether they had entered into 
ſome private engagement with Henry touching the 
prizes, which agreement they did not obſerve, or 
offended him in ſome other particulars of their con- 
duct; he iſſued a warrant to arreſt Pendergrace when 
he came aſhore; and that officer was obliged to 
take ſanctuary in the porch of Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
where he was ſurrounded by a guard of ſoldiers, 
and continued for fome time, until he thought pro- 
per to throw himſelf upon the mercy of the king, 
who committed him to priſon. Thomas Beautorr, 
admiral of England, was ſent with a ſquadron in 
purſuit of Long, who would not ſubmit until he 
had obtained a capitulation, by which he vas ex- 
empted from all proſecution. | 

About this period, ſeveral negotiations were car- 1411. 
ried on in different parts of the continent, and pro- fis at ch. 
duced a prolongation of the truce with France for Frenci 
five years, with Caſtile for two, and with Brittany 
for ten : bur a treaty was concluded with the duke 
of Burgundy, the nature of which it will not be 
improper to explain, After this prince had ef- 
tected the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans, he 
retired to his dominions in Flanders, with a view 
to reſtore the brother of his dutcheſs, who had been 
expelled from the biſhopric of Liege by the inha- 
bitants of that city. While he was employed in aapu. 
making preparations for this war, the dutcheſs of 
Orleans, with her three ſons, went to the French 
court, and, throwing themſelves at the king's feet, 
demanded juſtice againſt the murderer of his bro- 
ther. Although the duke of Burgundy had ob- 
tained his pardon for this murder, his enemies had 
ſuch credit with the court, that the pardon was re- 

voked, 
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A.C, 1411. voked, and he declared an enemy to the ſtate. 
Mean while the duke marched againſt the Liegeois, 
over whom he obtained a complete victory, which 
was no ſooner known at Paris, than his adverſaries 
left that city, where he had a great number of par- 
tiſans, and retired to Tours with the king, who 
was not in a condition to regulate his own con- 

duct. The duke of Burgundy, being informed of 
theſe tranſactions, ſet out immediately at the head 
of tour thouſand horſe for Paris, where he was re- 
ceived with triumphal honours ; and the citizens, 
at his deſire, fent deputies to the king, to requeſt 
that he would return to their city. Charles, who 
happened to be in one of his lucid iatervals, de- 
clared that he would not countenance the enemies of 
the duke of Burgundy ; and, returning immedi- 
ately to Paris, employed ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of the ſtate to mediate an accom- 
modation between that prince and the children of 
his brother the duke of Orleans. With great dif— 
ficulty they ſucceeded in their endeavours : the 
young, duke of Orleans, who had juſt atrained the 
ſixteenth year of his age, found himſelf obliged to 
be. reconciled to his mortal enemy; and his 
mother died of grief at the triumph of her hul- 


band's murtherer, who now ſeized the reins of the 


Mezer#. adminiſtration. 


Fl ekade of : | 
oa ry of England, having always at heart an 


by the duke Alliance with France, reſolved if poſſible to effect 
cr Fur- a match between the prince of Wales and one of 
EY the daughters of the duke of Burgundy : but this 
prince was not fo well eitabliſhed as the king of 
England imagined. The dukes of Berry, Orleans, 
Alengon, and Brittany, with the counts of Cler- 

mont and Armagnac, aſſembling at Gien, formed 

an aſſociation againſt the duke of Burgundy, and 
advanced at the head of an army towards Paris. 

Their antagoniſt, who had the king in his prey 

al. 


e 


aſſembled a body of forces, and prepared for their 4: C. 1411. 


reception; but both ſides ſeemed averſe to a battle, 
which muſt have been fatal to France, whatever 
party might have gained the victory. Meaſures 
were therefore taken for an accommodation, which 
was concluded, on condition that the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſhould quit Paris; that the confederates 
ſhould not enter that city, nor any chief of either 
faction repair to court, unleſs commanded to give 
his attendance, by letters under the great ſeal. The 
duke of Burgundy, in conformity with this agree- 
ment, retired to the Low Countries ; but the con- 
federates did not act with the ſame ſcrupulous in- 
tegrity: the other was no ſooner arrived in his own 
territories, than they levied another army, and ap- 
proached Paris, in hope of enriching themſelves 
| with the plunder of that city, which was of the 
Burgundian faction. The place was accordingly 
inveſted ; and the duke, finding himſelf duped by 
the perfidy of his enemies, immediately concluded 
an alliance with the king of England, who ſent a 
conſiderable body of archers to his aſſiſtance. Thus 
reinforced, the duke began his march; but the 
Flemings and Picards, who compoſed his army, 
quarelling after he had reduced the town of Ham, 
diſperſed and returned to their own habitations ; ſo 
that the duke found himſelf abandoned by all but 
the Engliſh auxiliaries, under the earl of Arundel, 
amounting to eight hundred men at arms and one 
thouſand bowmen. With theſe he proceeded to 
Paris, the blockade of which had been ſome time 
formed by the duke of Orleans; and, forcing his 
way through the quarters of the enemy, entered 
the city, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
As the Engliſh troops were not very agreeable to 
the inhabitants, who looked upon them through 
the miſt of national prejudice, the duke reſolved 
to employ his auxiliaries in action, not doubting 


but 
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A. C. 2411. but their exploits would ſoon reconcile them to the 
Pariſians. On the very next day after their arri. 
val, he ordered them to attack the important poſts 
of Montmartre and La Chappelle, from which 
they drove the enemy with great ſlaughter; and in 
a few days after this atchievement, they attacked 
St. Cloud, which was defended by Viri and Bour- 
nonvijle, two officers of equal courage and experi- 
ence, at the head of the beſt troops in France: but, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the defend. 
ants, the Englith, ſupported by a body of Picards 
and Pariſians, carried on the aſſault with ſuch irre- 
fiſtible fury, that the place was taken, about nine 
hundred gentlemen put to the ſword, and a great 
number taken priſoners. The loſs of theſe places 
obliged the duke of Orleans to raiſe the blockade 
of Paris, and retire towards the provinces, where 
his troops diſperſed. After his retreat the duke of 
Burgundy reduced all the caſtles and fortreſſes in 
the Ifle of France, which had been ſeized by the 
other faction; and his ſucceſs encouraged great 

Walfng. part of the kingdom to declare in his favour. 

Henry paſſes Mean while the Engliſh parliament, meeting on 

3 the twelfth day of November, were fo well pleaſed 

7 with the French expedition, that, in an addreſs to 
his majeſty, they deſired thanks might be given 
to the prince and the reſt of the counſellors, ap- 
pointed by the laſt parliament to ſuperintend the 
application of the public money. Then they pe- 
titioned that a general amneſty, under the great 
ſea], might be paſled in favour of all his majeſtys 
ſubjects ; and the king complied with their requeſt: 
excepting no perſons ſrom that act of grace but 
Owen Glendourdwy, with his confederates, and 
thoſe who were guilty of rape or murder. [i con- 
ſideration of this conceſſion, the commons granted 
a ſubſidy for the occaſions of the king; and ſome 


regulations were made touching the reformation ; 
the 
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the coin, which had been notoriouſly adulterated. 4: C. 1411 
Upon this occaſion his three ſons, John, Thomas, 
and Humphrey, were created dukes of Clarence, 
Bedford, and Glouceſter ; and Henry's own bro- 


ſe of * G 1412, 


ther was made earl of Dorſet. 


Charles king of France, recovering the u 


his intellects, declared warmly in favour of the 


duke of Burgundy, and removed all the great of- treaty with 


ficers of ſtate, who had been engaged in the faction 


of Orleans, known by the name of Armagnacs, tion. 
from the count of that denomination. The duke 


of Burgundy, thus ſtrengthened by the whole in- 
tereſt of the royal family, and the favour of the 
Pariſians, began to treat his Engliſh auxiliaries 


with indifference, and evade the conſummation of 
the match between his daughter and the prince of 
Wales, which had been ſtipulated in his treaty of 
alliance with Henry. The chiefs of the Armagnac 


faction being well appriſed of theſe circumſtances, 


and preſuming upon the reſentment of Henry to- 


wards the duke, who had thus made a tool of him 
for his own purpoſes, reſolved to gain him over 


to their intereſt, in hope that an alliance with Eng 


land would throw the balance in their favour. 
Having aſſembled at Bourges, where they delibe- 
rated on this ſubje&, they ſent deputies to treat 
with Henry, and make ſuch offers as were likely 


to detach him from the Burgundian faction. 


The 


duke no ſooner was informed of this negotiation, 
than he ſent ambaſſadors to preſs the concluſion of 
the marriage- contract, which he had hitherto elud- 
ed; and Henry pretended to receive the propoſal 
with pleaſure : but this affectation was no more 


than a feint, calculated to extort more advantage- 


ous terms from the faction of Armagnac; and it 
was attended with the deſired effect. The envoys 
of that confederacy no longer heſitated in comply- 
ng with all his demands ; and the treaty was con- 


cluded 
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a. C.1412 cluded on the following terms: The confederate 


Rymer, 


princes engaged to deliver into the hands of the 
Engliſh king fifteen hundred towns, caſtles, or 
bailliages, which they poſſeſſed in Guienne and Poi- 
tou: To conquer for him all the reſt of theſe pro- 
vinces that remained under the dominion of France; 
ſo that he ſhould enjoy Guienne and its dependen- 
cies, in the ſame manner as it was formerly enjoyed 
by his predeceſſors. On the other hand, Henry 
agreed that the duke of Berry ſhould poſſeſs Poi. 
tou for life, on condition of doing homage for 
it to the king of England, and ſurrendering to 
him in the mean time the towns of Poitiers, Niort, 
and Luſignan. As for the other places, the 
duke was permitted to appoint governors, who 
ſhould bind themſelves by oath to give them up to 
the king of England immediately after the death 
of their maſter. It was agreed, that the duke of 
Orleans ſhould retain the dutchy of Angouleme, 
and the count of Armagnac certain chattelanies in 
Guienne, on the ſame conditions : and Henry un- 
dertook to ſupply the princes with one thouſand 
men at arms, and three times that number of ar- 
chers, to rendezvous at Bloie, where they ſhould be 
received and enter into the pay of the confederates. 
This convention being ratified, the king beſtowed 
the command of this reinforcement upon his ſecond 
fon Thomas duke of Clarence, who ſet out on the 
expedition in the month of July, accompanied by 
the duke of York and Thomas Beaufort lord high- 
admiral of England. Henry himſelf intended to 
make a voyage in perſon to Guienne, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the places in that dutchy, according to 
the ſtipulations of the treaty ; but he was either 
prevented by ill health, or diverted from his pur- 
poſe by a new turn, which happened in the affairs 
of France at that juncture, 


The 
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The duke of Burgundy, while the league be- 4. C. 14:2. 
tween Henry and the French prince was upon the ace o- 
carpet, aſſembled an army and beſieged them in _— 
Bourges, which they defended ſo vigorouſly, in ex- dukes of 
pectation of being relieved by the Engliſh auxilia- TY 
ries, that he thought proper to offer favourable ans. 


; terms of accommodation. As they were ſtill un- 
þ certain with reſpe& to the arrival of the Engliſh 
: ſuccours, they embraced his propoſals; and the 
peace was ratified in all its forms. Mean while 
the duke of Clarence landing in Normandy, ad- 
vanced towards Blois with all poſſible expedition, 
abſtaining from all violence in his route, until he 
was informed of the accommodation ; then he con- 
ſidered France as an enemy's country, and ravaged 
it accordingly. The duke of Orleans, in order to 
put a ſtop to theſe outrages, delivered his own bro- 
ther the count de Angouleme, as an hoſtage for 
the payment of the money which was already due 
to the Engliſh forces; and Clarence retired to Gui- 
enne, where he recovered ſome places for Henry, 
with the aſſiſtance of the count de Armagnac and 
the lord of Albret, who were diffatisfied with the 
terms of the pacification. 

Henry had now ſurvived all his troubles; and Exceſs of 
the kingdom of England enjoyed the moſt profound = 50g _ 
tranquillity. He had nothing to fear from France, 
diſtracted by its own inteſtine diviſions; the Welſh 
ſued for peace; the regent of Scotland dreaded a | 
rupture with England, left Henry ſhould ſend home | by 
the king, who was his priſoner ; and the malcon- 1 : 
rents in England were too inconſiderable to attempt | 
any thing further againſt the government. During | 
this calm, the king endeavoured to efface the im- | 
preſſions of ſeverity, which his conduct had made | 
upon the people, by affecting a popularity and re- i 
gard for the welfare of the ſubject, which never A". 
fails to conciliate the affection of the Engliſh in 1 N 
fa- IN 
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A. C. 1412. fayour of their ſovereign. While he thus laboured, 
not without ſucceſs, to retrieve the reputation he 
had loſt, his ſon the prince of Wales ſeemed bent 
upon incurring the public averſion. He gave a 
looſe to all kinds of debauchery ; and was ſur— 
rounded by a crew of profligate wretches, who 
made a practiee of committing the moſt illegal acts 
of violence. The father was extremely mortified 
at this degeneracy in his eldeſt ſon, who had al- 
ready exhibited repeated proofs of his valour, con- 
duct, and generoſity ; virtues which he now ſeemed 
to renounce ; and the nation trembled at the pro- 
ſpect of his ſucceeding to the throne of England. 
Nevertheleſs, in the midſt of theſe exceſſes, the 
nobleneſs of his heart ſeemed every now and then 
to emerge from the torrent by which it was over- 
whelmed. One of his diſſolute companions hav- 
ing been brought to trial for ſome miſdemeanor, 
was condemned, notwithſtanding all the intereſt he 
could make in his favour; and he was ſo exaſpe- 
rated at the iſſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the 
judge upon the bench. This magiſtrate, whoſe 
name was Sir William Gaſcoigne, behaved with 
the dignity that became his office ; he forthwith 
ordered the prince to be committed ro priſon : 
and young Henry, by this time, conſcious of the 
flagrant inſult he had offered to the laws of his 
country, ſuffered himſelf to be quietly conducted 
to gaol by the officers of juſtice, When this tranl- 
action was reported to the king, who was an ex- 

5 cellent judge of mankind, he could not help ex- 

H claiming, in a tranſport of joy, Happy is 

N de the king who has a magiſtrate endowed with 

% courage to execute the laws upon ſuch an of- 

&« fender; and ſtill more happy in having a ſon 

& who will ſubmir to ſuch chaitifement.” Henry 

was naturally jealous of the leaſt ſhadow of com- 


petition, and therefore lent an ear to officious pa- 
raſites, 
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deſign upon his crown and authority. Such inſi- 
nuaiions filled his breaſt with anxiety ; and per- 
haps he might have proceeded to ſome extremities, 
in order to aſcertain his own ſecurity, had nor all 
his ſuſpicion been diſpelled by the prudent ſtep 
which the prince took, as ſoon as he was made ac- 
quainted with the jealouſy of his father. He re- 
paired to the king's court in a ſtrange habit, invent- 
ed as an emblem of the ſorrow and anxiety of his 
heart. Demanding a private audience of tie king, 
he threw himſelf on his knees, and accoſted him to 
this effect: I underſtand, my liege, that you 
e ſuſpect me of harbouring deſigns to the prejudice 
of your crown and perſon. I have indeed been 
„ guilty of exceſſes, for which | have juſtly me- 
s rited your diſpleaſure; but I take heaven to wit- 
e neſs, that I never entertained a thought repug- 
e nant to that duty and veneration I owe your ma- 
« jeſty. Thoſe who accuſe mewof ſuch intentions, 
« ſeek only to interrupt your repoſe, and alienate 
« your affection from your ſon and ſucceſſor. I am 
«* therefore come hither to beg you will enquire 
© into my conduct; and if 1 be found guilty, I 
„ defire I may be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour. 
„ This examination I demand, as well for the ſa- 
« tisfaction of your majeſty, as the vindication of 
my own character.“ The king was fo pleaſed 
with the frankneſs and magnanimity of this ad- 
dreſs, that he embraced him with great tenderneſs, 
declaring that his ſuſpicions were already effaced, 
and that he would never entertain a thought for the 
future, to the prejudice of his loyalty and honour. 
Henry did not long outlive this interview. He 
was ſeized with a diſtemper which ſome authors 
have called a leproſy, and others a kind of apo- 
plexy; which recurred in fits that deprived him 
of all ſenſation. This malady co-operating with 
Nums, XXXVII. U ſcruples 
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A. C. 1473. ſcruples of conſcience, touching the means he had 


uſed to aſcend the throne, and an idle prophecy 
importing, that he ſhould die in Jeruſalem, diſpoſed 
his mind to the duties of devotion; and he took 
the croſs with full reſolution to conſecrate the re- 
maining part of his life to a war againſt the infidels. 
He imparted his deſign to a great council aſſembled 
for that purpoſe; and began to make preparations 
for the expedition, when his diſorder increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that he was obliged to lay aſide 
his intention, and think of a voyage which ſeemed 
to be of greater importance. As his conſtitution 
decayed, his fears of loſing the crown redoubled, 
even to a childiſh anxiety. He would not ſleep 
unleſs the royal diadem was placed by his pillow. 
One day he continued ſo long in a ſwoon, that his 
attendants believed he was actually dead, and the 
prince of Wales coveyed the crown into his own 
apartment. The king recovering the uſe of his 
ſenſes, and perceiving the crown was removed, 
aſked who had preſumed to take it from his pillow ? 
and underſtanding the prince had carried it away, 
ordered him to be brought immediately into his 
preſence. When young Henry appeared, What!“ 
ſaid the king, with marks of indignation, ** would 
« you rob me of my dignity before my death?“ 
„No,“ replied the prince, thinking your majeſty 
„ was dead, I took the crown as my lawful inhe- 
e ritance; but now I ſee you alive, I reſtore it with 
much more pleaſure; and may God grant you 
* many happy days to enjoy it with peace.“ So 
ſaying, he placed the crown upon the pillow ; and 
having received his father's bleſſing, retired. T he 
king was ſurpriſed by his laſt fit, at his devotions 
before the ſhrine of St. Edward the Confeſſor in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, from whence he was carried 
to Jeruſalem Chamber, When he recovered from 
his ſwoop, and perceived himſelf in a ſtrange ** 
6 
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he defired to know if the apartment had any parti- 4. ©. 1413. 


cular name, and being informed of its appellation, 
concluded that his laſt hour approached, and that 
he ſhould die, according to the prophecy, in Jeru- 
ſalem. In this ſentiment, he deſired to ſce the prince 
of Wales, whom he enriched with ſome wholeſome 
advice touching his government: though he could 
not help expreſſing great uneaſineſs, with reſpect 
to his own uſurpation; as well as concerning the 
duke of Clarence, who he ſeemed to think would 
diſpute the ſucceſſion with Henry. The prince of 


Wales promiſed to keep his exhortations engraven 


on his heart, and defired he would make himſelf 
ealy on account of the duke of Clarence; for if 
that prince ſhould behave according to the dictates 
of his duty, he might expect ro be treated with 
brotherly affection ; but ſhould he endeavour to 
diſturb the linea] ſucceſſion, he, the prince, would 
puniſh him according to his demerit. The king 
ſeemed to be well pleaſed with Henry's reſolution; 
and having recommended him to the protection of 
heaven, expired on the twentieth day of March, in 
the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. Henry IV. was of the middle ſtature, 
well proportioned, and perfect in all the exerciſes of 
arms and chivalry : his countenance was ſevere ra- 
ther than ſerene; and his diſpoſition ſour, ſullen, 
and reſerved : he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, 
fortitude, and penetration; was naturally imperi- 
ouz, though he bridled his temper with caution ; 
ſuperſtitious, though without the leaſt tincture of 
virtue and true religion ; and meanly parimonious, 
though juſtly cenſured for want of ceconomy, and 
ill judged profuſion. He was tame from caution, 
humble from fear, cruel from policy, and rapa- 
cious from indigence. He roſe to the throne by 


perfidy and treaſon; eſtabliſhed his authority in the Run. 
blood of his ſubjects; and died a penitent for his Hollingſbee. 


U 2 fins, 
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A.C. 1413: fins, becauſe he could no longer enjoy the fruits of 
his tranſgrellion *. 


* During this reign, William of 
Wickham biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir 
Robert Knolles, and Richard Whit- 
tington mayor of London, diftinguiſh- 
e themſelves for their works of cha- 
rity and public foundation. Gecffrey 
Chaucer and John Gower rendered 
themſelves famous for their poetry ; 
and are looked upon as the firſt re- 
formers of the Engliſh language. 
Henry had by Mary Bohun, daughter 


of the carl of Hereford, four ſons and 
two daughters ; namely, Henry prince 
cf Weles, who ſucceeded him on the 
throne, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
John duke of Bedford, and Hum. 
phrey, who was by his brother ce. 
ated duke of Glouceſter, Blanche his 
eldeſt daughter was married to Lewis 
elector of Palatine, and Th lip ef. 
pouſed Eric king of Denmark ang 
Norway, © 
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„ gr death of Henry IV. would have been 
very little regretted at any juncture by the 
Engliſn, among whom he was far from being po- 
pular: but now it was the more agreeable as the 
prince of Wales was their darling, notwithſtanding 
all the extravagance and profligacy of his youth, 
through which they had already diſcovered the dawn 
of. great and good qualities. This prince, who was 
called Henry of Monmouth from the place of his 
birth, had been educated at Oxford under the eye 
of his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was 
chancellor of that univerſity. We have already 
ſeen how early in life he diftinguiſhed his valour 
and military capacity, in the battle of Shrewſbury 
and the war with Owen Glendourdwy, over whoſe 
troops he obtained two ſucceſſive victories. His 
father ſeems to have been jealous of his talents and 
growing reputation; and for that reaſon to have 
put a ſtop to his warlike atchievements, and ex- 
cluded him from all ſhare in the council or admi- 
niſtration. It was in this receſs from more impor- 
tant avocations, that his buſy genius, rather than 
be inactive, hurried him into thoſe ſcenes of de- 
bauchery which in ſome meaſure tarniſhed his re- 
putation; though they did not much miſbecome a 
prince of his youth and vivacity. Immediately af- 
ter his father's death, he was proclaimed by the 
name of Henry V. to the general ſatisfaction of the 
nation; and the parliament meeting on the twenty- 
fourth day of March, offered to take the oath of 
allegiance even before his coronation ; a propoſal 
which he modeſtly declined, as an inſtance of their 
confidence which he did not deſerve. He was 

Oy crowned 
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aſcends the 
throne, 
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crowned on the ninth of April, by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and began his reign in ſuch a man- 
ner, as captivated the hearts of his new ſubjects. 
He publiſhed a general amneſty for all crimes, ex- 
cept murder and rape. He diſcarded all the diſſolute 
companions of his youth, after having, exhorted 
them to amend their lives, and provided for their 
ſubſiſtence. He choſe a new council, conſiſting of 
the wiſeſt and beſt men of the realm : he reformed 
the benches, by diſmiſſing unqualified judges, and 
filled their places with perſons of courage, know- 
ledge, and integrity. The ſame care extended to 
inferior magiſtrates and vacant benefices, to which 
he preferred none but eccleſiaſtics of known worth 
and unblemiſhed morals. He expreſſed the utmoſt 
concern for the misfortunes of Richard, whoſe corps 


he ordered to be removed from Langley to Weſt- 


Walfing. 
Eveſham, 


Conſpiracy 
tormed a- 
gainſt him 


by Wi eht- 


lecl:, 


minſter-Abbey, where it was depoſited by his queen 
Anne of Luxemburg with great funeral ſolemnity, at 
which Henry aſſiſted in perſon : he even acted the 
part of chief mourner on this occaſion ; and after- 
vards, by way of atonement for his father's uſurpa- 
tion, he feunded three monaſteries near Shene in Sur- 
ry, Where prayers were continually preferred for 
the ſoul of Richard. He releaſed Edmund earl of 
Marche, who had been detained in cuſtody during 
the preceding reign; and treated him with ſuch 
benevolence, as won the heart of that young noble- 
man, who ſerved him with the utmoſt fidelity. 
Henry likewiſe expreſſed a noble pity for the ſut- 
terings of the Piercy family; and invited the ſon 
and heir of Hotſpur to come from Scotland, that 
he might be reſtored to the honours and eſtate of 
his anceſtors. h 

Though never prince aſcended the throne un- 
der more favourable auſpices, he could not eſcape 
the envy and hatred of ſome individuals. A con- 


ipiracy was formed againft him by means of one 
Wight- 


HN -* 


Wightlock, who endeavoured to foment a rebel- 
lion by papers that were fixed up in all public 
places, containing affirmations that Richard was 
{till alive. This incendiary being apprehended 
was committed priſoner to the Tower, from whence 
he eſcaped, by the connivance of the conftable Ed- 
mund duke of York, who was ſuppoſed to have 
projected the conſpiracy. That nobleman was diſ- 
miſſed from his office; and one of the warders, 
convicted of having favoured the priſoner's eſcape, 
was executed as a traitor. The lieutenant of the 
Tower was mulcted in a thouſand marks for his 
negligence; and indictments were found againſt 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. But Henry, who 
deſpiſed the authors of this attempt too much to 
think them worthy of revenge, impoſed flight 
fines upon ſome, and ſuppreſſed all the other pro- 
ſecutions. 

The ſeſſion of parliament, which met on the fif- 
teenth day of May, was opened by a ſpeech from 
the biſhop of Wincheſter the king's uncle, who aſ- 
ſured them of Henry's zeal to promote the intereſt 
of church and ſtate. The commons having choſen 
William Stourton for their ſpeaker, preſented an 
addreſs, deſiring that the laws might be duly ex- 
ecuted, and the grievances of the nation redreſſed. 
Then they petitioned that his majeſty would pro- 
vide for the defence of Ireland, Wales, the Marches 
of Scotland, Calais, and Guienne. They after- 
wards granted a ſubſidy of wool and leather for 
four years, together with the tonnage and pound- 
age for one year, and a fifteenth and a half, expreſ- 
ſing their hope of being ſoon eaſed of ſuch taxes 
and tailliages by his wiſe adminiſtration. They 
complained loudly of the clergy's exacting pecuni- 
ary commutartions ; and the king promiſed to in- 
terpoſe with the biſhops, chat theſe abuſes might 
be reformed. Several ſtatutes were enacted for the 
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4. C. 1413. better preſervation of the public peace, and the 


Proſecution 
againſt Old- 
exſtle lord 

Cobham for 


her e ſy. 


maintenance of the people's privileges; and one in 


particular calculated for preventing frauds and falſe 


returns, in the election for members of parliament. 
While the commons were thus employed in 
making wholeſome regulations for the public wel- 
fare, the convocation of the clergy was held by 
Thomas Arundel archbiſnop of Canterbury, who 
had obtained from the late king an order to appoint 
commiſſioners in Oxford to take informations con- 
cerning the doctrines of the Wickliffites. The 
archbiſhop now communicated the reſult of their 
inquiries to the convocation, which, after ſome de · 
bates, unanimouſly agreed, that there was no other 
way of extirpating tlie hereſy of the Lollards, but 
that of making examples of the principal favourers 
of their doctrine: that John Oldcaſtle baron of 
Cobham was the moſt conſiderable protector of 
this pernicious ſect; that, in order to ſtrike terror 
into the reſt, it would be neceſſary to begin with 
him, againſt whom they deſired that a proceſs might 
be immediately inſtituted. As this nobleman was 
a perſon of great conſideration with Henry, whoſe 
eſteem he had acquired by his valour and military 
experience, the archbiſhop would not begin the 
proſecution, until he had firſt obtained the king's 
permiſſion ; and this he did not obtain, till after 
his majeſty had expoſtulated with Oldcaſtle in pri- 
vate, and found him unſhaken in his principles. 
Henry himſelf was a zealot for the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, and ſo exaſperated at the inflexibility of Cob- 
ham, that he withdrew all the regard he had hi- 
therto profeſſed for that Lollard, and allowed the 
eccleſiaſtical courts to proceed againſt him with the 
utmoſt rigour. Oldcaitle was ſo extremely popu- 
lar among the people of his own perſuaſion, who 
were generally enthuſiaſtic fanatics, that they ex- 
claimed againſt the king as an oppreſſor, and did 
"1 | not 
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not even refrain from denouncing vengeance againſt &. c 1413. 
him and his government. Theſe clamours and 
menaces were repeated to the king by the clergy 
with ſuch exaggerations, that his averſion to their 
principles increaſed; and he began to look upon 
them as enemies both to the church and ſtate in 
England. Lord Cobham being convicted and con- 
demned by the archbiſhop, was delivered over to 
the ſecular arm, but found, means to eſcape from 
the Tower; and it was generally believed he 1n- 
tended to put himſelf at the head of the Lollards, 
and bid defiance to the government. 


Henry publiſhed a proclamation againſt their Thread 


conſpire a- 


conventicles, forbidding them under ſevere penal- gainftthe 
ties, and prohibiting all perſons from embracing 
their opinions, favouring their ſect, or preaching 
without a licence from the biſhop. of the dioceſe. 
They were exaſperated at this prohibition ; and, 
in papers fixed upon the church-doors of London, 
not only complained of it as an act of perſecution, 


government, 


but alſo declared they were both able and willing 
to repel force by force. Oldcaſtle himſelf was now 
ripe for revolt, and actually began to make prepa- 
rations for unhinging the conſtitution. He ſent 
emiſſaries to all parts of the kingdom to reconcile 
tha ſectaries to the ſcheme he had projected. By 
means of Sir Roger Acton, John Brown eſquire, 
Sir John Beverley a preacher, one Murle a rich 
brewer at Dunſtable, and the precentor of St. Al- 
ban's, a great number of people were inflamed to 
his wiſh, and promiſed to appear in arms at the 
rendezvous, which was fixed in St. Giles's fields, 
where they generally aſſembled to worſhip. This 
place was deemed the more proper, on account of 
us vicinity to the court, and to the city of London, 
| from which they expected to be joined by a vaſt 
number of apprentices. Henry, who reſided at 
Eltham in Kent, was duly informed of every cir- 
cumſtance 
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4. C. 1412. cumſtance of their deſign, and took his precautions 


Elmham, 
Tit. Liv, 
Walſing. 


Affairs of 
France. 


accordingly. He ordered a good body of ſoldiers 


to march in ſmall parties towards Weſtminſter, 
where they had directions to aſſemble on the night 
appointed for the rendezvous of the Lollards. 
When the day arrived, he commanded the mayor 
to ſhut the city gates, and poſted guards at all the 
avenues, to prevent all egreſs: then he detached 
parties to ſcour the country, while he himſelf 
marched with his banner difplayed to St. Giles's 
fields, at that time covered with heath and furze, 


among which he found an inconſiderable number 


of the Lollards lying concealed in arms. Some of 
theſe were immediately put to the ſword, and the 
reſt taken priſoners. Among theſe, Acton, Brown, 
and Beverley, were apprehended, and ſuffered 
death as heretics and traitors, together with fix 
and thirty of their followers. A good number was 
flain by the ſcouring parties, before they could 
join their brethren. . Many were executed in other 
parts of the kingdom ; and Cobham, who did not 
appear on this occaſion, was outlawed and pro- 
ſcribed. About four years after this period, he 
was taken, drawn, hanged, and burned for hereſy 
and treaſon. 

Having thus given a detail of a commotion 
which has been differently related by different hil- 
torians, it will be neceſſary to explain the ſituation 
of afairs in France, as an introduction to that war 
which continued ſo long, and was fo productive 
of miſchief and calamity to both nations. Charles 
VI. of France had three ſons; namely, Lewis, 
John, and Charles. The firſt of theſe, diſtin 
guiſhed by the appellation of Dauphin and duk: 
of Guienne, was a worthleſs prince, plunged in all 
manner of debauchery, and inſpired with the mo! 
arbitrary principles of deſpotic power. He was now 


about fixteen years of ags, when, by the advice 
of 


Enn rn 
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of his favourites, he reſolved to deprive the duke . 413. 


of Burgundy of the management of affairs, which 
that prince wholly ingroſſed during the diftemper 
of Charles, and to take into his hands the reins of 
the adminiſtration. For this purpoſe, he bribed 
the governor of the Baſtile to ſurrender that for- 
treſs, which he entruſted to one of his own adhe- 
rents. But the Pariſians, who adored the duke of 
Burgundy, took to their arms, and aſſembled to 
the number of twelve thouſand men, in ſupport of 
their favourite. This body being formed in two 
diviſions, one half, commanded by a furgeon, re- 
paired to the dauphin's palace, which they forced, 
and dragged twenty perſons to priſon, as evil coun- 
ſellors, by whom he had been miſled; the other 
party inveſting the Baſtile, the new governor was 
ſo terrified that he ſurrendered without oppoſition ; 
and the duke of Burgundy ſaw his adminiſtration 
re-eſtabliſhed. The inhabitants of Paris, intoxi- 
cated with their ſucceſs, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
white hoods or caps, and obliged not only the dau- 
phin, but even the king himſelf, ro wear this badge 
of diſtinction. John de Troye the ſurgeon, at the 
head of his inſurgents, repaired to court, and, re- 
gardleſs of all the intreaties of the dauphin and the 
king, ſeized a good number of both ſexes, who were 
inſtantly committed to priſon. Among theſe was 
Lewis of Bavaria the queen's own brother, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction. Charles was fain 
to yield to the torrent, and paſs whatever edicts 
they were pleaſed to demand. The dauphin find- 
ing himſelf thus enſlaved by the ſeditious multitude, 
or rather by his father-in-law the duke of Burgun- 


dy, who privately actuated the machine, reſolved 


to make an effort to free himſelf from ſuch diſ- 
agreeable reſtraint, and ſet on foot a negotia- 
tion with the chiefs of the Orleans faction, who 
had been obliged to ſign a peace, by which they 

were 
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A.C. 1415. were ſecluded from Paris, and his majeſty's coun- 
eil. He therefore went to confer with them in per- 
ſon, on pretence of healing up ſome little breaches 
which had been made in the peace of Bourges; and, 
after having taken his meaſures with the confede. 
rates, effected a confirmation of the peace, in a new 
treaty ſigned at Pontoiſe, by which they were left 

at liberty to pay their reſpects to his majeſty. 
ben The duke of Burgundy, judging-from the at- 

Henry and tempt which the dauphin had already made, that 

— 5 he had nothing to expect from him but animoſity 
and oppoſition, determined to ſecure himſelf by 
means of an alliance to which he could have re- 
courſe in caſe of neceſſity; and for this purpoſe 
turned his eyes upon the king of England. In the 
month of June, he ſent over an embaſſy, as count 
of Flanders, on pretence of renewing the treaty 
of commerce between the Flemings and the Eng- 
liſh ; but in reality to propoſe a league of another 
nature with Henry, which, however, did not im- 
mediately take effect. Before the king of England 
would conclude an alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, he was willing to be better acquainted with 
the real ſtate of the French politics; and for that 
purpoſe fent ambaſſadors to Paris. By their public 
commiſſion they were empowered to demand, that 
the court of France would: obſerve the truce with 
more punctuality than they had hitherto ſhewn : 
that the ſaid truce might be confirmed or renewed; 
and that all differences between the two crowns 
might be accommodated. But they were inſtructed 
in private, to conclude an alliance with the duke 
of Burgundy, in cafe they ſhould find his influ- 

AR, Pub. ence as great as it had been repreſented. 

The dukeof The affairs of the French court foon aſſumed 

gains the af. another aſpect: the dukes of Orleans, Berry, Bour- 

uw von, Alengon, the counts of Eu and Vendome, 

f France, haſtened to Paris, in conſequence of the ay 

they 
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they had obtained, The dauphin having gained 4. C. 24. 
over a great number of the Pariſians to his intereſt, 
and finding himſelf ſo powerfully ſupported by the 
confederates, ſent private orders to his partiſans to 
aſſemble; ſo that he found himſelf at the head of 
thirty thouſand men. With theſe he ſcoured the 
ſtreets of Paris, and ſtruck ſuch terror into the 
oppoſite faction that they abandoned the Louvre, 
Hotel de Ville, and Baſtile, without oppoſition ; 
and the duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf unable 
to ſtop their progreſs, retired into Flanders. Then 
the faction of the confederates prevailed at court, 
and the king being in one of his lucid intervals, 
conceived ſuch affection for his nephew the duke 
of Orleans, that he ſuffered himſelf to be directed 
intirely by his counſels ; ſo that the dauphin reaped 
no advantage from the revolution he had effected. 
The new miniſter began his adminiſtration with ſe- 
veral edicts againſt the duke of Burgundy, and 
proſecuted the authors of the former ſedition, many 
of whom were executed as traitors. 
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The court of France being thus new-modelled, Sa duke of | 
appointed commiſſioners to treat with the Engliſh unites with = 
plenipotentiaries, and the conferences were opened th<davphin. 1 
at Lelinghen in Picardy, where it was immediately dl 
agreed that the truce ſhould be inviolably obſerved n 
till the month of June in the following year : but, 1 


— a Tp 2 


in the courſe of the negotiation, the Engliſh am- 1 
baſſadors gave the commiſſioners of France to un- Wo 


derſtand, that the king their maſter expected France j F: 
would reſtore all ſhe had wreſted from Eng- . 


land ſince the peace of Bretigny. The French i 
S miniſtry, alarmed at this declaration, as being al- Wo. 
$ together unprepared for a war, ſent the archbi 

ef Bourges, the conſtable D' Albret, aad the king's ] 
| 1 8 
<cretary, as ambaſſadors to London, on pretence \' 
of facilitating the negotiations at Lelinghen ; but 1 
in reality to diſcover the deſigns of Henry. While 1 
theſe | 8 
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A. C. 413. theſe reſided in England, the French court conti 


nued its proſecutions againſt the Burgundian party, 
a great number of which fell by the hands of the 
common executioner. Lewis of Anjou king of 


Sicily ſent back the daughter of the duke of Bur- 


gundy, who had been betrothed to his eldeſt ſon, 
and procured a match between one of his own 
daughters and Charles count of Ponthieu, the third 
ſon of the French king, a youth in the thirteenth 
year of his age. Nothing could be more fatal to 
France than this marriage. The young prince en- 
tered warmly into all the intereſts and reſentment 
of his father-in-law. He became a ſworn enemy 
to the duke of Burgundy, who hated him with 
equal rancour; and their mutual animoſity intailed 
a world of miſchief on the unhappy kingdom. 
The dauphin could not without great chagrin be- 
hold the duke of Orleans at the helm of govern- 
ment, while he himſelf, by whoſe means that no- 
bleman had been promoted, remained, without 
power or credit, a kind of priſoner in the Louvre, 
where his conduct was narrowly obſerved by the 


- miniſter. Such reſtraint was altogether inſupport- 


able to a prince of his character; and therefore he 
lent a willing ear to the propoſals of the duke of 
Burgundy, who offered to aſſiſt him wich all his 
power, in acquiring that influence and importance 
to which he was intitled by his birth and expecta- 
tions. They engaged in a ſecret alliance, with 
deſign to drive the duke of Orleans from the ad- 
miniſtration : and Burgundy aſſembled an army, 
with which he advanced towards the capital. His 
pretext was, that he came to deliver his ſon-in-law 
the dauphin from captivity ; and he hoped that 
Paris would declare in his favour. But the mi— 
niſtry took ſuch meaſures as prevented all commo- 
tion; and the king iſſued a declaration againſt the 


duke of Burgundy, in which he treated him as a 
i traitor, 


n 


traitor, and enemy to his country. Thus diſap- 
pointed, the duke deſiſted from his enterprize, and 
returned to Flanders to wait for a more favourable 

opportunity. | 
The archbiſhop of Bourges, and the conſtable 
D' Albret, ſoon perceived that Henry of England 
had reſolved ro make his advantage of the troubles 
of France, by means of his alliance with the duke 
of Burgundy ; and, in order to divert him from 
his purpoſe, propoſed a marriage between him and 
Catherine, daughter of Charies. The propoſal 
ſeemed to be reliſhed by the Engliſh court; though 
Henry till inſiſted upon the reſtitution of all that 
had been taken from England ſince the peace of 
Bretigny: and as the ambaſſadors had not powers 
ſufficient to treat upon that ſubject, all the effect of 
their negotiation was a prolongation of the truce. 
Immediately after their return to France, Henry 
ſent thither five plenipotentiaries to continue the 
treaty of marriage and reſtitution. Theſe envoys 
were afterwards reinforced by the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, the earls of Dorſet, Warwick, Saliſbury, and 
the lord Gray. Charles appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them, the chiet being his own uncle 
the duke of Berry. The Engliſh ambaſſadors at 
firſt demanded the whole kingdom of France for 
king Henry as the heir of Edward III. But this 
demand they afterwards waved, with a ſalvo to the 
rights of their ſovereign, and reſtricted themſelves 
to the following requiſitions : namely, that Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, le Maine, the ſovereignty of Flan- 
ders and Brittany, all that France poſſeſſed in Gui- 
enne, all in general that had been yielded to Ed- 
ward III. by the treaty of Bretigny, and all the 
country under the French dominion, between the 
Somme and Gravelines, ſhould be ceded to the king 
of England, to be held by him as paramount, with- 
out homage or dependance. Before an anſwer was 
2 made 
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4. C. 1414. made to theſe demands, the duke of Berry preſſed 


the ambaſſadors to begin with the marriage, as the 
moſt effectual expedient for eſtabliſhing a ſolid 
peace between the two nations : but the Engliſh 
deputies would not conſider the match as the foun- 
dation, but rather as the appendage of the treaty, 
After warm debates, and much altercation, the 
ambaſſadors reduced their demands to the three 
following articles ; upon which they demanded a 
categorical anſwer before they would proceed with 
the negotiation, They demanded all that had been 
ceded to England by the peace of Bretigny : the 
half of Provence, with the counties of Beaufort 
and Nogent ; and fix hundred thouſand crowns that 
remained unpayed of king John's ranſom. With 
regard to the marriage, they plainly declared that 
the king their maſter would never marry the prin- 
ceſs Catherine, unleſs a firm and durable peace 
could be previouſly eſtabliſhed between the two 
crowns ; and even if that ſhould take effect, they 
hinted that Henry would expect at leaſt two milli- 
ons as her portion. In a few days after this decla- 
ration, the duke of Berry delivered a writing to the 
ambaſſadors, containing the following propoſitions: 
The king of France is willing to cede to the Eng- 
liſn monarch the Agenois, the Baſadois, part of 
Auch, Perigord, L*Eſcarre, Oleron, La Bigorre, 
Saintonge on the other ſide of the Charente, all 
Quercy, except Montauban, with all the country 
between the Tarn and the Aveiron, Angoumois, 
and Rouvergne. His majeſty cannot diſpoſe of 
Provence, becauſe it is not in his poſſeſſion; but 
as he is willing, for the ſake of peace, to part with 
fo many fair provinces, he hopes the king of Eng- 
land will defiit from his demand in this particu- 
lar. With regard to the marriage, although the 
portion of the daughters of France was regulated 
at a much ſmallcr ſum than that which he had 5 

ready 
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it to ſix hundred thouſand crowns. Theſe propo- 
ſals produced a great number of conferences, during 
which the Engliſh again contracted their demands 
to the treaty or Bretigny, and one million for the 
portion of Catherine; but the French miniſtry 
thinking even theſe too exorbitant, the negociation 
proved ineffectual. 


Compeigne, of which the duke had made himſelf 
maſter. That prince was unable to make any re- 
ſiſtance, becauſe his Flemiſh ſubjects refuſed to ſerve 
againſt the king of France; ſo that the duke ot 


and perhaps the duke of Burgundy might have ſuf - 
fered much more ſeverely, had not Charles relapſed 
into one of his paroxyſms of lunacy, during which 
the operations were ſuſpended, and Burgundy had 
time to ſecure Arras with a numerous garriſon, 
The dauphin now took poſſeſſion of the regency, 
becauſe there was no other perſon in the army who 


whether he had by this time quarrelled with his fa- 
ther- in- law, or did not think he had further occa- 
ſion for his alliance, he marched againſt Arras, 
and undertook the ſiege of that city. The place 
was well provided, and the garriſon made a vigo- 
rous defence; ſo that the dauphin found the enter- 
prize more difficult than he imagined it would have 


of the counteſs of Hainault, who was ſiſter to the 
duke of Burgundy, and, perhaps, the ſuggeſtions 
of the dauphin's own intereſt, diſpoſed him to liſten 
do propoſals of an accommodation; and a treaty of 
i |} Peace was concluded on conditions that were by no 
means favourable to the duke of Burgundy. It was 

Ne. 37. X ſti- 


ready offered, he would on this occaſion augment “. ©: 1414, 


During this tranſaction, Charles was perſuaded Charles of 
to declare war againſt the duke of Burgundy and, due war 
taking the field in perſon, reduced Soiſſons and zzaind the 


Bourbon found no difficulty in reducing Bapaume : 


had inrereſt enough to diſpute his pretenſions ; and 


proved. This difficulty, joined to the ſollicitations 
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A. C. 1414. ſtipulated, that he ſhould enjoy the benefit of a par. 
don, from which, however, five hundred of his ad- 
herents were nominally excluded; that all his friends 
and favourites ſhould be removed from court; that 
he himſelf ſhould not preſume to go thither with- 
out the particular order of the king and council; 
and that the colours of France ſhould be diſplayed 


Mezerai, upon the walls of Arras. 
Orvermres * | It was at the beginning of this war, that the duke 


ber of Burgundy, finding himſelf very much embar- 
Burgundy rafſed by the obſtinacy of the Flemings, had ſent 
2 the provoſt of St. Donas, as an envoy, to renew 
: the treaty he had formerly begun with Henry king 
of England. This agent was not only inſtructed to 

4 conclude an alliance between the king and the duke, 
. but alſo to treat about Henry's marriage with the 
| princeſs Catherine, which he promiſed to effect to 


| the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh monarch, after he 
Wh | ſhould, by his aſſiſtance, reſume his influence at the 
1 | court of Charles. His propoſals met with a fa- 
vourable reception from Henry, who ſtill retained 
his deſign of profiting by the diviſions of France, 
which he was reſolved to ihvade with a powerful 
4 army; foreſeeing that he ſhould meet with little 6 
1 poſition in a kingdom divided into two powerful 


| tations, one of which would declare in his favour. 
|} He-therefore convoked a parliament at Leiceſter, 
11 in order to procure ſuch: ſupplies as would be neceſ- 


fſary for the execution of this important enterprize. 

eee The commons had not yet laid aſide their deſign 

 liawentat of humbling the clergy, though they had already 

i 1econer. miſcatried in two attempts. The propoſals they 

41 had made for ſeizing the tevenues of that body had 

been repreſented to the king as the effects of im- 
prous herefy, which had crept in among the mem- | 
bers, fome bf whom were profeſſed Lollards; and 
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therefore he had rejected their propoſition. But this 
parliament changed their battery. In order * vin- 
740 hcate 
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dicate themſelves from the aſperſion of Lollardiſm, 
they enacted a ſevere ſtatute againſt that ſect, im- 
porting, that all the magiſtrates of the kingdom, 


and all thoſe who exerciſed public employments, 


ſhould engage upon oath to uſe all their endeavours 
to exterminate heretics, and aſſiſt the biſhops in the 
execution of that pious deſign. This a& was im- 
mediately followed by a violent perſecution againſt 
the Lollards; ſome of whom were committed to 
the flames; ſome quitted the kingdom, and others 
abjured their hereſy. As the rolls of parliament 
were often vitiated, by inſerting the petitions of the 
commons in terms that conveyed a meaning quite 
different from that which they had intended to ex- 
preſs; and as the king and lords for ſome time paſt 
affected to treat the commons as petitioners only, 
whoſe aſſent was not neceſſary to any act of the le- 
giſlature, they now petitioned that no act or ſtatute 
thould paſs without their aſſent; that nothing ſhould 
be entered on the rolls as their petitions, but in the 


very terms which they had uſed; and that the. houſe 


of commons ſhould, according to their privilege, 
be declared and eſtabliſhed as a conſtituent. part of 
the legiſlature. The king having readily given his 
aſſent to this petition, the commons concurred with 
the lords in an unanimous reſolution to ſupport his 
majeſty in his war with France; towards the main- 


tenance of which, they intreated him to ſeize the 


revenues of the clergy. This unexpected ſtroke was 
the more alarming to that venerable body, as the 
king ſeemed to lend an ear to the propoſal of the 
commons. After divers conſultations upon this im- 
portant ſubject, they reſolved to give. up part of 
their wealth, ia order to ſecure the remainder ; and 
offered, as a free gift, the whole wealth and reve- 
nues of one hundred and ten monaſteries of aliens: 
the king, rather than quacrel with the clergy, agreed 
to the propoſal; and the monaſteries were appro- 
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4. e. 7414 priated to his uſe by act of parliament. That his 
act, Pub. attention might be effectually weaned from a ſub- 
Je, which they did not chuſe he ſhould conſider, 
archbiſhop Chicheley, who had lately ſucceeded to 
the ſee of Canterbury upon the death of Arundel, 
compoſed an elaborate fpeech, which he pronounced 
before the king in full parliament, exhorting his 
majeſty to engage in a war with France, for the 
recovery of the crown of that kingdom, which he 
affirmed to be his lawful inheritance. He pretended 
to refute the Salique Law, as repugnant to the law 
of nature and the divine inſtitution. He expatiated 
upon the preſent opportunity of aſſerting his right, 
while France was diſttacted by inteftine diviſions, 
and England enjoyed the moſt profound tranquil- 
lity ; and aſſured his majeſty, that if he would un- 
dertake the war in earneſt, the clergy would expreſs 
their loyalty and zeal for his ſucceſs, not only in 
their prayers to heaven, but alſo in giving larger 
ſupplies than ever were granted to any of his prede- 
ceſſors. This harrangue, which, in all probabili- 
ty, was directed in private by the king himſelf, 
that he might ſound the inclinations of his people, 
met with univerſal applauſe. Henry declared his 
reſolution to undertake the war: the clergy indulged 
him with a very extraordinary ſupply ; and the lai- 
ty, who ſeemed to vie with them in affection to the 
cauſe, granted a ſubſidy of two whole tenths and as 
many fifteenths, which amounted to a prodigious 
{um of money. 3 | 


Tie French The negotiation ſtill continued between the courts 
mo eng of France and England, and ambaſſadors were con- 
5 tinually going and coming between Paris and Lon- 
alten. don. The French miniſtry hoped to divert Henry 
rom the proſecution of his deſign, by means of the 
marriage with the princeſs Catherine; and the king 
pretended to be amuſed with their propoſals; to 
that the truce was prolonged from time to time, as 


. it 
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if both ſides had thought a pacification would enſue: 4. C. 1414. 


but the real deſign of both was to gain time, tho' 
upon very different motives. The French court 
could not believe that the ſon of an uſurper, who 
had been embroiled in ſuch dangerous quarrels 
and diſſenſions with his own ſubjects, ſhould be all 
at once ſo firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne, but that 
ſome new diſturbance would employ him in his 
own dominions ; and that in the mean time all the 
differences among the princes of France might be 
compromiſed in ſuch a manner, that they would 
heartily unite in defence of the nation. Henry, on 
the other hand, protracted the negotiation, that he 
might be prepared to ſtrike the meditated blow, im- 
mediately after the conferences ſhould break up, and 
before France ſhould be in a condition to oppoſe 
his progreſs. The French miniſtry itfelf was di- 
vided on the ſubject of theſe negotiations: the 
duke of Berry was ſincerely diſpoſed to an accom- 
modation with England upon equitable terms ; but 
the dauphin was extremely averſe to any terms that 
might diſmember the dominions of France. He 
had conceived a very mean opinion of Henry's cha- 
racter from the report of his indiſcretion and exceſs 
during the life of his father; and, when he demanded 
the crown of France by his ambaſſadors, ſent him a 
caſk of tennis balls in deriſion, as a preſent that im- 
plied his being better calculated for that diverſion, 
than for the maintenance of a war upon which the 
fate of kingdoms would depend. Henry was piqued 
at this ſarcaſtic compliment; in anſwer to which, 
he declared, that when his balls ſnould be matched 
with racquets, he would play a game that would 
ſhake the walls of the Louvre. The dauphin ſoon 
changed his opinion of Henry's talents, when he 
perceived with what art and management he carried 
on his negotiations; and with what vigour, capa- 
city, and perſeverance, he purſued the important 

& 1 deſign 
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deſign which he had projected. Alarmed at the 
reſolutions of the parliament at Leicefter, and the 
preparations which Henry had begun to make for 
the profecution of the war, he, with the advice of 
the council, ſent over the ſecretary Col, with new 
offers, which he hoped would be accepted as a full 
and final ſatisfaction; but he was diſappointed in 
his expeRation. Henry, finding himſelf ſupported 
by parliament, had rather riſen than ſunk in his de- 
mands : yet he ſtil] continued to amuſe the French 
miniftry, in expreſſing a deſire to ſee the diſpute ter- 
minated by negotiation ; and, to ſhew that he had 
the treaty of marriage at heart, prolonged the time 
he had fixed for the difcuſſhon of that affair, and 
even empowered his ambaſſadors at Paris to pro- 
tract it occaſionally, as they ſhould judge expedient. 

This tranſaction, however, neither interrupted 
his meaſures for invading France, nor hindered him 
from treating with the duke of Burgundy, who was 
not fo ſatisfied with the peace of Arras, but that 
he wiſhed to ſecure the alliance of Henry. Philip 
Morgan, an intelligent agent, whom the king of 
England employed in his moſt important negotia- 
tions, was ſent to Flanders, on pretence of renew- 
ing the truce with the Flemings; but he had ſecret 
inſtructions to propoſe a league of a different na- 
ture: and the duke ſent an envoy to England, to 
manage his intereſt with Henry; though he hefi- 
tated with reſpect to the proffered alliance, as a ftep 
which he did not chuſe to take, unlefs he ſhould be 
compelled by neceſſity to throw himfelf into the 
arms of the Engliſh monarch. In the beginning of 
the year, Henry conſented to a prolongation of the 
truce with France till the firſt day of May ; and, 
in the interim, the French miniſtry, being more 
and more ftartled at the expedition with which 
Henry prepared his armament, fent over twelve 


ambaſſadors, at the head of whom was the arch- 
| biſhop 
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biſhop of Bourges, who, in all probability, was 416. 
empowered to make ſome new offer, which was re- 
jected as the former; and all he could obtain was 
another ſhort prolongation of the truce. While 
theſe ambaſſadors reſided at London, Henry aſ- 
ſembled a great council of the lords temporal and 
ſpiritual, and declared to them, by the mouth of 
his uncle the biſhop af Wincheſter, that he was re- 
ſolved to invade France in perſon, in order to reco- 
ver the inheritance of his anceſtors. This notifica- 
tion of a deſign which all the kingdom already 
knew, was intended for extracting from the French 
ambaſſadors the laſt terms they had to propoſe, 
which the king imagined they were ordered to ſup- 
preſs, until matters ſhould be brought almoſt to 
extremity. He did nat doubt hut that France would 
conſent to a peace, according to the ſtipulations of 
the treaty of Bretigny, rather than hazard a war 
during the diſtractions of the kingdom; and on 
theſe terms, he, in all probability, would have agreed 
to a ſolid pacification. The archbiſhop perceived 
his drift; and, having no longer the leaſt room to 
doubt of his hoſtile intention, deſired he might he 
indulged with time to return to France for freſh 
inſtruction: Henry granted his requeſt; and the 
truce was again prolonged till the fifteenth day of 


July. Ry mer. 
By this time he had levied his army, and equipped n, 


a large fleet for tranſporting it to the continent. A bers of 
large train of artillery was provided; Southampton France, and 
was appointed the place of rendezvous. He had jicemtar. 
made a progreſs through the ſouthern parts of the kauen. 
kingdom, and arrayed the counties and the Ciergy. 

At Reading he publiſhed a proclamation, directed 

to all his ſubjects, importing that the money granted 

by parliament was nat ſufficient to diſcharge the ſe- 

cond payment of his troops; and deſiring they 


would lend him a ſum of money upon ſuch ſecurity 
X 4 as 
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4. C. 1415. as he ſhould propoſe. Such was the eagerneſs of 


the nation, that he found himſelf amply ſupplied 
and accommodated with all the money and neceſſa- 
ries that he wanted. The young earl of Northum- 
berland being reſtored to his honours and eſtate, 
maintained forty men at arms, with one hundred 
and twenty archers; the ſame force was levied by 


the earl of Weſtmoreland. The earl of Suffolk de- 


frayed the expence of half a ſhip, twenty men at 


arms, and forty archers. His example was fol- 


lowed by the lords Lovel, Berkeley, Darcy, Sey- 
mour, Roos, and Willoughby. Six men at arms 
and twenty archers were ſubſiſted by the lord 


Morley: the lords Scales and Randolfe ſerved 


without pay; and all the other nobility contri- 
buted in ſome meaſure to the ſucceſs of this ex- 
pedition, Proviſion was made for the defence of 
the Scottiſh and Welſh Marches, as well as for 
thoſe of Calais; and the king's brother the duke of 
Bedford conſtituted lieutenant of the kingdom in 
Henry's abſence, to be directed by a council, at the 
head of which was the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The truce was almoſt expired, when the archbiſhop 
of Bourges returned; and Henry granted him a 
public audience at Wincheſter, fitting in his robes 
of ſtate, and ſurrounded by the princes of the blood, 
the prelates, and the nobility. The ambaſſador 
produced very reſpectful letters from the king of 
France, offering the princeſs Catherine, with a por- 
tion of eight hundred thouſand crowns, a larger 


ſum than ever had been given on ſuch an occalion 


before : but, this offer being coldly received, the 
ambaſſador agreed to an addition of fifty thouſand 
Crowns, and the principality of Limoges. Henry, 
in conſideration of theſe conceſſions, replied, that 
if the French court would fix a day for the depar- 
ture of the princeſs, and the payment of the money, 
and deliver up the proffered places and provinces, 

| he 
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he would prolong the truce for fifty days; during 4. C. 143. 
which a congreſs might be held for ſettling the ar- 
ticles of the peace: and, in the mean time, he would 
give ſeeurity for reſtoring the places to the crown 
of France, provided the treaty ſhould not take ef- 
fect. The ambaſſador declaring that his power did 
not extend ſo far, the biſnop of Wincheſter, by the 
king's: command, obſerved, at his next audience, 
that the French court had been inſincere in all the 
negotiations; that their offers were not adequate to 
what the king of England had a right to demand; 
that they had infringed the treaty of Bretigny, con- 
trary to all juſtice and good faith; and that Henry 
now appealed to the ſword and deciſion of heaven. 
A declaration to the ſame purpoſe, in writing, un- 
der the great ſea], was delivered to the archbiſhop, 
who, being a prelate of an hot fiery diſpoſition, 
was ſo provoked at the inflexibility of the Engliſh 
monarch, that he loſt all patience. Forgetting his 
own character, he raved, bluſtered, and threatened 
in a very indecent manner; and even reproached 
Henry as a tyrant and uſurper. This unſeemly 
tranſport was overlooked with the moſt contemp- 
tuous indifference : he was diſmiſſed in peace; and 
Henry proceeded in his preparations with redoubled 
vigour. 
When the truce expired, hoſtilities were com- Conſpiracy 
menced in Picardy, between the French forces and in 
the garriſon of Calais, commanded by the earl of Henry by 
Warwick. The army and navy had been afſembled 3 
at Southampton; and the king himſelt repaired to the lord 
that place in order to embark, when he received . 
intimation of a conſpiracy formed againſt his per- Gray. 
ſon by Richard earl of Cambridge, brother to the 
duke of York, Henry lord Scrope of Maſham, 
treaſurer of England, and Sir Thomas Gray of 
Heton in Northumberland. The earl of Cam- 
bridge had married Anne Mortimer davghter to 


Roger 


Act. Pub. 
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Roger earl of Marche, by Philippa daughter and 
heir of Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon of Ed- 
ward III. ſo that in right of this lady he was in 
blood nearer the crown than Henry. It was his 
ambition in all probability that projected this con- 


ſpiracy, in hope that ſhould the ſcheme proſper, 
he or his children might one day ſucceed to the 


throne, at the death of Mortimer earl of Marche, 


ho had no iſſue. The deſign ſeems to have been 
half formed, or rather a vague and diſtant proſpect 


than a full concerted plan. There appears to have 
been an abſurd inconſiſtency in their intention; for 
they purpoſed to raiſe an army in Scotland, under 
the ſtale pretence of Richard's being alive ; and at 
the ſame time to crown Mortimer in Wales, as the 
legal heir of that monanch. They knew Mortimer 
was a young nobleman: of weak intellects, who had 


often told Cambridge that his confeſſor daily im- 


rtuned him to claim the crown as his inheritance ; 
and they did not ſuppoſe they ſhould find any dif- 
ficulty in prevailing upon him to countenance their 
deſign. In theſe ſentiments they exacted from him 
an oath. of ſecreſy, and then communicated the 
plan they had projected in his favour. His fear 
immediately overcame his ambition: he deſired 
they would give him time to conſider their propo- 
fal, and imparted their whole converſation to 
Henry. The conſpirators were immediately ar- 
reſted and impriſoned in the caſtle of Southampton; 
to the conſtable of which they confeſſed their guilt, 
and ſubmitted to his majeſty's mercy. Sir Henry 
Gray was tried and convicted on this evidence by 
a common jury. A cammiſion was iſſued for 
judging the two noblemen by their peers. They 
pleaded guilty; and the earl of Cambridge wrote a 
penitent and pathetic letter to the king, imploring 
his forgiveneſs and clemency. But mercy was not 
Henry's predominant virtue: the earl and knight 
| were 
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were beheaded; and lord Scrope was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, according to 
the literal tenour of his ſentence, becauſe his guilt 
was aggravated with ingratitude to the king, who 
had honoyred him with particular marks of favour 
and affection. But there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the conſpirators had been corrupted by the 
This affair delayed the king's departure till the 
fifteenth day of Auguft, when he failed from the 
port of Southampton with ſix thouſand lances, four 
and twenty thouſand archers, and about twenty 
thouſand common infantry, on board of à fleet 
conſiſting of fifteen hundred veſſels. After an eaſy 
paſſage he landed at the mouth of the Seine in Nor- 
mandy, about three leagues from Harfleur, the 
ſiege of which he undertook without any interrup- 
tion from the conſtable d' Albret, who lay encamped 
at Rouen with a ſtrong atmy, in order to watch 
the motions of the Engliſh. Harfleur was ftrongly 
fortified, and provided with a numerous garriſon, 
which made a very gallant defence, under the 
command of the lord Eſtouteville, aſſiſted by fome 
of the beft officers in France. But Henry carried 
on his attacks with ſuch impetuoſity, and plied his 
artillery with ſuch ſucceſs, that a conſiderable 
breach was made; and the beſieged, finding it im- 
practicable to maintain the youu capitulated on 
condition of ſurrendering, if not relieved by the 
Sunday after Michaelmas. A body of French troops, 
under the marechal PIfte d' Adam, attempted to 
ſuccour the town, but were defeated and repulſed , 
ſo that the term preſcribed in the capitulation being 
expired, the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war; and Henry took poſſeſſion of Har- 
fleur, which he peopled with an Engliſh colony. 
While his army was employed in repairing the for- 
zifications of the place, he fent a challenge = the 
au - 
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the two crowns in ſingle combat; but no regard 


was paid to his defiance. The reduction of Har- 
fleur was a conqueſt of great importance, though 


it ſcarce atoned for the mortality that prevailed in 


the Engliſh army, which was ſo weakened and di- 


miniſhed by the dyſentery, that before Henry 
quitted Harfleur, not above one fourth part of 
thoſe whom he had brought from England, re- 
mained fit for fervice : nor was it; confined to the 
common -ſoldiers, who, from their manner of liv- 
ing, are moſt ſubject to this diſtemper: it had al- 
ready proved fatal to the biſnop of Norwich and 
the earl of Suffolk; and the duke of Clarence, 
with the earl of Arundel, and many other officers 
of diſtinction, were obliged to return to England, 
in hope of recovering in their native climate. Henry 
was much mortified at this diſtreſs of his people, 
which was the more unlucky as he expected to be 
attacked by the French, who were now induſtri- 
ouſly employed in aſſembling troops from all quar- 
ters. Theſe conſiderations, with the approach of 


winter, would in all probability have determined 


the king of England to return to his own domi- 


. nions, had not part of his tranſports been diſmiſſed 
at his firſt landing in France, and the remainder 


lately diſperſed by a tempeſt. 8 

So ſituated, and finding it would be impractica- 
ble to winter at Harfleur for want of proviſion and 
forage, he, with the advice of his council, reſolved 
to begin his march by land for Calais, and paſs the 
Somme at the place where it was forded by his great 
grandfather Edward III. This enterprize was ren- 
dered extremely difficult, by a long ſucceſſion of 


rainy weather which had ſpoiled the roads; but 


what ſeemed to make it quite impracticable, was 
the precaution of the enemy. Suſpecting that he 


entertained ſome ſuch deſign, they had broken 


down 
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down all the bridges, deſtroyed the caufeways, and . C. 2415. 
waſted the country, ſo that he could expect to 
find no ſupply in his route, either of forage or 
proviſion 3 and the conſtable d'Albret was at hand 
with a choice body of troops to attend his motions, 
and harraſs him in his march by eutting off his de- 
tached parties. Henry was not ignorant of theſe 
circumſtances, and knew that the whole kingdom 
of France was in arms to oppoſe his progreſs. He 
might have ſtayed at Harfleur, and been ſupplied 
by fea with proviſion and other neceſſaries: he 
might have aſſembled a fleet that would have 
tranſported his army to England, without the 
leaſt riſque from the enemy: but he was inflamed 
with ambition to rival the exploits of his anceſtors, 
who had triumphed at Creſcy and Poitiers, and 
undertook an expedition which even ſucceſs could 
not juſtify, and which ſeems to have been the reſult 
of raſhneſs, obſtinacy, and preſumption. Having Monſtrelet. 
conſtituted his uncle the earl of Dorſet governor of 
Harfleur, and Sir John Faſtolfe, his lieutenant, at 
the head of a garriſon amounting to three thou- 
ſand men, he began his march towards the Somme 
with an army of twenty thouſand ſoldiers, the 
greater part of which was weakened by ſickneſs. 
When he reached the ford of Blanquetaque, he 
found the paſſage rendered impracticable, by ſharp 
ſtakes driven into the hed of the river, and a 4 
ſtrong body of forces poſted' on the other ſide. He 
was not a little chagrined at this difappointment, 
which would have induced any other general to re- 
treat to Harfleur : but Henry was one of thoſe he- * 
roes who are animated by difficulties; he reſolved 1 
to march farther up the river, until he ſnould find fl 
an opportunity of croſſing; and this ſcheme he 1 
executed in ſpite of a thouſand dangers and difficul- oy 
ties. He ſaw all the bridges broken down, all the 0 
paſſes defendecd, and was ſo harraſſed by the ene - 9 
my, 1 
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Paſſes the 


Somme, and , - 


the line of march, without running, the riſque of 
its being cut in pieces. His troops were afflicted 
with a dearth of ypc and total want of neceſ- 
ſaries, which, added to. their diſtemper and the fa- 
rigues they underwent, would have driven them to 
deſpair, had not they been animated by the pre- 
ſence and example of their beloved monarch, who 
ſhared in all their hardſhips, and encouraged them 
by his alacrity. Perhaps even theſe cordials would 
have failed at laſt, if his affairs had not taken a 
favourable turn from an incident which at firſt had 
a very unfavourable aſpect. The conſtable of 
France being reinforced by forty thouſand men at 
arms, and joined by all the princes and noblemen 
of the kingdom, except the dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, a council of war was held, and they 


unanimouſly reſolved to allow Henry to croſs the 


Somme, and give him battle between that river 
and Calais. In purſuance of this reſolution, they 
withdrew their 1 from the paſſes, and 
marched into the county of St. Pol, with a view to 
attack the king of England after he ſhould have 


croſſed the river, ſo that his retreat ſhould be in- 


tirely cut off. 


Henry, finding the paſſes clear, forded the river 


finds himſeif between St. Quintin and Peronne, and advancing 


greatly diſ- 


ueſſed. 


to Blagney, perceived the whole French army on 
the march towards Rouſſeauville and Agincourt, 
which lay in the route to Calais. He now ſaw his 
difficulties increaſe, and began to repent of the 
raſhneſs of his conduct. He found himſelf in the 
midft of an enemy's country, during the ſevereſt 
ſeaſon of the year, at the head of an handful of 
men, exhauſted by diſtemper and fatigue, deſtitute 
of proviſion and proper accommodation, while a 


_ prodigious army, amounting to one hundred thou- 
ſand fighting men, blocked up the paſſage to the 


only 
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aſſiſtance. In this emergency he ſent a meſſage to 
the French conſtable, offering to reſtore Harfleur, 
and repair all the damage he had done to the French; 
nay even to give ſecurity that he would never again 
attempt to invade France, if they would allow him 
to paſs unmoleſted to Calais. Such was the offer 
made by the Black Prince, when he found himſelf 
ſurrounded at Poitiers; and the anſwer which Ed- 
ward received was the ſame which they now re- 
turned to Henry: they rejected his offer, and pro- 
poſed that he and his army ſhould ſubmit at diſcre- 
tion. When he treated this propoſal with diſdain, 
they ſent three heralds ro defy him to battle, leav- 
ing the time and place to his choice : he replied, that 
weakened and fatigued as he was, he would not 
ſeek an engagement ; bur as he intended to conti- 
nue his route to Calais, they might attack him 
when ard where they ſhould think proper to chuſe 
the ſcene of action. Then they took poſt between 
Rouſſeauville and Agincourt, and gave him notice 
they would engage him on the twenty-fifth day of 
October. As he could not poſſibly avoid an action, 
he accepted the challenge, and preſented the herald 


who brought it with a gratification of a rich robe 


and two hundred crowns. 
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During this interval of three days, he took all He prepares 
the precaurions which the experience of the moſt C en, 


able commander could have diftated. He procured 
for his ſoldiers ſuch refreſhments as the nature of 


their ſituation would afford: he ordered their wea- 
pons and armour to be fefitted and repaired : he 


invented a kind of ſharp ſtakes for the defence of 
the archers : he continued night and day upon 
horſeback, riding through the lines to anirnate the 
ſoldiers, and ſuperintend the œconomy of the 
camp : he encouraged the army with hope of ſuc. 
cels, by reminding them of the great victories ob- 

tained 
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that the enemy, though numerous, were raw, un- 
diſciplined, and imprudent; and he gave them plainly 
to underſtand, they had no reſource from death or 
captivity, but in the extraordinary efforts of their 
own valour. His affability, activity, and confi- 
dence, inſpired the ſoldiers with ſuch reſolution and 
ardour, that far from dreading the number of the 
foe, they wiſhed eagerly for the battle; and bore 
their diſtreſſes with heroic patience, in hope of be- 
ing relieyed by a ſpeedy victory. Indeed they 


ſeemed to have loſt all ſenſe of diſtinction in num- 


bers; for, on the day that preceded the battle, 
David Gam, a Welſh captain, whom the king had 
ſent to obſerve the poſture of the enemy, being 
interrogated by his majeſty concerning the number 
of the French army, replied, with great compo- 
ſure, that there was number enough to be killed, 
enough to be taken priſoners, and enough to run 
away. While Henry thus acted the part of an 
able and: diligent commander, the French officers 
ſpent their time in riot and rejaicing. When they 
conſidered the handful of Engliſh, who did not 
exceed fourteen thouſand enfeebled wretches, half 
dead wich famine and diſeaſe, they looked upon 
the victory as having already declared in their fa- 


vour. They are even ſaid to have played at dice 


for the Engliſh priſoners. before they were taken, 
and to have ſent orders to the neighbouring villages 
to prepare lodging for thoſe ſtrangers: on the morn- 
ing of the engagement, their inſolence and pre- 
ſumprion roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they detached 
another herald to Henry, -to know what. he pro- 
poſed to give ſor his ranſom. - This inſult he re- 
ceived with the molt contemptuous moderation, 
deſiring the meſſenger to tell thoſe that ſent him, 
a little time would decide to whom the ranſom 
would belong. VVV 
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On the day appointed for the deciſion of this *: © 1445: 
great conteſt, both armies were drawn up at break Battle of 
of day in order of battle; and the conſtable D' Al- Aist. 


bret, who commanded the French, committed an 
error which was altogether inexcuſable, in chuſing 
a_narrow. piece of ground, flanked by a rivulet and a 
thick wood, where he could not extend his front ſo 
as to encloſe the Engliſh; where his cavalry could 
not act, and his ſuperiority of number, inſtead of 
being an advantage, was an incumbrance and miſ- 
fortune. He divided his army into three bodies, 
and he himſelf commanded the van, accompanied 
by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts 
of Eu, MG: and Richemont, the famous ma- 
rechal de Boucicaut, the great maſter of the croſs- 
bows, the lord Dampierre admiral of France, the 
dauphin Ie and ſeveral other officers of 
diſtinction. The ſecond line was commanded by 
the duke of Alengon, aſſiſted by the duke of Bar, 
the counts of Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſſi, 
and Grand Pre. At the head of the third body 
were the counts of Marle, Dampmartin, Faquen- 
berg, and the ſieur de Lauroy. While the French 
were employed in arranging theſe lines, which ſtood 
ſo thick that the ſoldiers had not room to uſe their 
weapons, Henry concealed four hundred lances in 
a wood upon the right, and about two hundred and 
fifty choice archers on the left, in a low meadow 
covered with buſhes. In order to extend his front 
equal to that of the enemy, he was obliged to form 
his little army into one line: the right wing com- 
manded by the duke of York, with the lords Beau- 
mont, Willoughby, and Stanhope, was advanced 
a little way before the centre, which the king took 
under his own conduct, attended by his brother the 
duke of Glouceſter, the earl Mareſchal, and the 
young earl of Suffolk, whoſe father had died at 
Harfleur, The left, which may be denominated 
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two diviſions, was left under the direction of the 
duke of Exeter; and nothing could be more pru- 
dent than this diſpoſition, which was made by the 
advice of Sir Thomas Erpyngham, a renowned ſol- 
dier, who acted as Henry's marſhal, and was the 
perſon who afterwards gave the ſignal for the at- 
track. The king himſelf appeared in the front of 
the line, mounted on a ſtately white courſer, in 
ſplendid armour, with a golden crown fixed by way 
of creſt to his helmet: four royal banners were diſ- 
played before him: he was followed by a great 
number of led horſes in rich capariſons, and ſur- 
rounded by the chief officers of his court and army. 
Whether the French generals were ſtartled at the 
admirable diſpoſition, and the firm countenance of 
the Engliſh, or had received orders to avoid a 
battle, certain it is, they ſtood in array, at the 
diſtance of two hundred and fifry paces, without 
proceeding to the attack; and the king of England 
began to imagine their intention was to ſtarve him 
into a ſurrender. This was the wiſeſt courſe they 
could have taken; and muſt have been attended 
with ſucceſs, had Henry continued inactive; for 
his proviſions were already quite exhauſted, and the 
weather ſo rainy that it would have been imprac- 
ticable to keep the field much longer. Perceiving 
their drift, and conſcious of his own ſituation, he 
ordered the archers to ſtrike their ſtakes, which 
they planted by way of palliſadoes in the front and 
flank; ſo that they could advance before and retire 
behind them occaſionally. He rode along the line, 
exhorting and encouraging the ſoldiers to behave 
like Engliſhmen. Then, alighting from his horſe, 
he took his ſtation in the main body, and com- 
manded Sir Thomas Erpyngham to throw up his 
truncheon as the ſignal 2 the attack. The whole 
line raiſing a loud ſhout, advanced againſt the ene- 
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my; but Henry ſearing they would be out of breath * ©. 1415: 


before they could .come to cloſe fight, ordered 
them to halt about mid-way, and there the archers 
planted their piquets, to ſecure them from the 
French cavalry. The battle was begun by a flight 
of arrows, which did great execution, becauſe the 
enemy ſtood ſo thick that every ſhaft took place, 
and even penetrated the armour of the French men 
at arms. The Engliſh bowmen had advanced be- 
yond their ſtakes to make this general diſcharge z 
but, ſeeing the enemy's cavalry in motion to attack 
them, they retired within their palliſadoes with ad- 
mirable order and dexterity, and plied the aſſailants 
ſo warmly, that they began to fall into confuſion. 
The troops that lay in ambuſh on the right and left, 
charging them ſuddenly in flank, completed the 
diſorder ; at the fame time the archers flinging their 
bows, ruſhed out upon them with their battle-axes and 
daggers, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued. Tho? this 
front line of the French conſiſted of the beſt troops, 
animated by the preſence and example of ſo many 
noblemen, and was commanded by the conſtable 
in perſon, it could not ſuſtain the impetuoſity of the 
attack, and being once diſordered, all oppoſition 
was at an end: far from being able to rally, they 
had not room to turn, and were fo encumbered by 
one another, that they themſelves contributed to 
the victory of the Engliſh, who ſlaughtered them 
in heaps, until their arms were tired with the work 
of death. Though the conſtable, with a great 
number of principal officers, was lain, and the firſt 
line of the French entirely routed, the battle conti- 
nued ſtill undecided; and the ſecond line, com- 
manded by the duke of Alengon, ſtood firm and 
eager to engage. The Engliſh, who were fatigued 
with action, retiring behind the main body, to take 
breath and form themſelves anew, Henry in perſon 
Jed up his diviſion to the charge; and being ani- 
KY mated 
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A. C. 1415. mated by the ſucceſs of his firſt effort, added to his 


natural courage and vivacity, performed exploits of 

valour which equally aſtoniſhed his own foldiers and 
thoſe of the enemy. = a 

While he thus exerted himſelf, in a manner that 


minent dan- did much more honour to his perſonal proweſs than 


to his conduct, eighteen French knights, who had 
engaged in an aſſociation to take him dead or alive, 
made their way fword in hand to the place where 
he fought, and one of them ſtunned him with the 
blow of his battle- ax, which, however, did not pe- 
netrate his helmet. In all probability he muſt have 
fallen a ſacrifice to the determined reſolution of thoſe 
aſſociates, had not David Gam the Welſh captain, 
and two other officers of the fame nation, ruſhed 
between him and the aſſailants, and loft their lives 
in his defence. When he recollected his ſpirits, he 
found thoſe three gallant ſoldiers dying of the 
wounds they had received, and knighted them as 
they lay upon the field of battle. The eighteen 
French knights were killed to a man; and Henry, 
ſtill more ſtimulated by the danger he had eſcaped, 
ruſhed into the midſt of the enemy with redoubled 
impetuoſity, until he and his brother Glouceſter, 
who fought by his ſide, found themſelves quite ſe- 
parated Rem the troops they commanded. In this 
hazardous ſituation, Glouceſter was felled to the 
ground by the ſtroke of a mace; and Henry cover- 
ing him with his ſhield, ſuſtained the ſhock of a 
whole hoſt of aſſailants, until the duke of Vork 
came to his relief. At that very inſtant he received 
a blow upon the head, that made him ſtagger, and 
fall upon his knees; but he ſprang up in a moment, 
and laid the aggreſſor at his feet. His troops, in- 
ſpired by his example to a degree of enthuſiaſm, 
ruſhed forward as one man with irreſiſtible fury, 
which bore down all before them, and diſordered 
the enemy in ſuch a manner, that all the endea- 
| vours 
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wours of their officers could not induce them to . C. 1415. 
form, or perſuade them to oppoſe the career of the 
Engliſh. The duke of Alengon, ſeeing his diviſion 
in danger of being totally defeated, reſolved to 
make one attack that ſhould either reſtore the battle, 
or fave him the mortification of ſurviving the diſ- 
grace of his country. He put himſelf at the head 4 
of ſome choſen volunteers, and cutting his way to 
the ſpot where Henry fought, exclaimed that he 
was the duke of Alengon; then ruſhing upon the 
Engliſh monarch, cleft his crown with the firſt 
ſtroke of his ſword : he had not an opportunity of 
repeating his blow; for Henry returned the ſaluta- 
tion in ſuch a manner as brought him to the ground; 
and with his own hand flew two of his followers. 9 
He endeavoured to fave the life of Alengon; but i 
the guards were ſo exaſperated at his attempt, that | 
they diſpatched him immediately, before the king ' 
could interpoſe effectually in his behalf. After the 
death of this nobleman, the French made no oppo- x 
fition ; but either endeavoured to ſave themſelves 0 
by flight, or voluntarily offered their throats to the 
ſlaughter. 

The third line was ſtill entire, and much more The French a 
numerous than the whole Engliſh army. They auge“ |. 
were freſh and vigorous, while the victors fainted : 
with the fatigue of the action, added to the weak- 
neſs. occaſioned by their diftemper, which was fo | 
violent that they are ſaid to have fought without 1. 
breeches, to ſave the trouble of untruſſing : but 1. 
the third diviſion of the French were ſo intimidated 1 
by the diſaſter of the other two lines, and the | 
dreadful ſcene of carnage acting before their eyes, [ 
that they refuſed to obey the command of their ge- {1 
nerals; and, inſtead of advancing to the charge, 1 
retired from the field of battle: though they ſtill 7 
continued in a body, until Henry ſent an herald to . 
declare that ſhould they remain in that poſture until 
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A. C. r4r5. he could come up with them, they ſhould be all 


"maſſacred without mercy. Intimidated by this 
meſſage, they diſperſed, and left him intirely maſter 
of the field. He had not time to congratulate him- 
ſelf upon the victory, when he was informed that 
the enemy were in his rear, and already in poſſeſſion 
of his camp. Concluding they intended to renew 
the battle, he forthwith commanded all the priſo- 
ners to be put to the ſword, except thoſe of the 
moſt diftinguiſhed quality: and this inhuman order 
was punctually executed. He then marched to- 
wards the camp, and found it already plundered 
by a body of fugitives under the command of Ro- 
bert de Bournonville, who retired at his approach. 
Nothing now remaining to oppoſe his arms, he re- 
turned thanks to heaven in public for this extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs; and proclaimed that it ſhould be aſ- 
cribed to no other but God alone. Then he command- 
ed a French herald to declare to whom he thought 
the victory belonged; and he adjudging it to the 
Engliſh, the king aſked the name of a cattle to which 
he pointed with his finger. Being informed that 


it was known by the name of Agincourt, © Hence- 


„ forward then,” ſaid he, this action ſhall be 
* named the battle of Agincourt.” In this memo- 
rable battle, which began about ten in the morning 
and laſted rill three in the afternoon, the French 
loſt the conſtable d' Albret, the duke of Alengon, 
who was a prince of the blood, the duke of Bra- 
bant and count de Nevers, brothers to the duke of 
Burgundy, the duke de Bar, the counts de Vaude- 
mont, Marle, Rouſſi, Faquenberg, ſeveral officers 
of great diſtinction, and about ten thouſand ſoldiers 
left dead upon the field. Among the priſoners, 
who were very numerous before the maſſacre, the 
Engliſh found the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the counts of Eu, Vendome, Richemont, Eſtoute- 


ville, the marechal de Boncicaur, and ſixteen hun- 
dred 


77 =. 
dred perſons of diſtinction: but the whole loſs of 4. b. 41s. 
the Engliſh did not exceed four hundred men, in- Rias. 


cluding the duke of York, the young ear] of Suf- Eimbam. 

folk, four knights, and one eſquire. N 
Henry, after having given orders touching the ange , 

dead and wounded, marched back to Marcoucelly, Calais, from 

where he had encamped the preceding night, that e 1 

his troops might be more conveniently refreſti- England. 

ed, and next day proceeded on his route to Calais: 

when he paſſed by the field of battle, he took that 

opportunity to commend his army for their gallant 

behaviour; but at the ſame time exhorted them to 

bear their good fortune with moderation, and at- 

tribute their ſucceſs to the God of battles, who had 

wrought a miracle in their favour. He treated the 

French priſoners with all the politeneſs of his great 

uncle the Black Prince, declaring that the victory 

was not owing to his ſuperior valour, but to the 

immediate interpoſition of Providence, which had 

made uſe of them as an inſtrument to puniih the 

fins of the French nation; and he aſſured them, 

that he was now more diſpoſed to peace than he had 

been immediately before the battle. Some days af- 4% Pub., 

ter his arrival at Calais, he received a meſſage from 

the duke of Burgundy, who challenged him to 

ſingle combat, that he might have an opportunity 

to revenge the death of his two brothers, who had 

been barbarouſly maſſacred by Henry's order on 

the field of Agincourt. The king, defirous of 

preventing a rupture with a prince from whoſe al- 

liance he expected great advantages, reſtored the 

duke's gauntlet to the herald, and diſmiſſed him 

with a civil anſwer, importing that he had no hand 

in the death of his brothers, which was entirely ow- 

ing to his own ſubject Robert de Bournonville, whom 

he deſired him to puniſh for his treachery. The 

duke would have followed his advice, had not that 

plurderer been protected by his ſon the count de 
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Charalois, to whom Bournonville preſented acuriou 
ſword adorned with diamonds, which he Wing 
among the baggage belongin; to the king of En; ng- 
Jand. About the middle of November, mat 
embarked for England with hls priſoners ; and af- 
ter a dangerous paſſage landed at Dover. From 
thence he proceeded to London, where he was bl 

ceived in triumph amidſt the acclamations of his 
T he firſt ſtep he took was to appoint a da ay 
of religious thankſgiving for the ſucceſs of the cam- 
paign; then he beftowed the moſt honourable ob- 
ſequies on the duke of York and the earl of Suf- 
folk; and the former of theſe noblemen was ſuc- 
ceeded in his title and eftate by Richard, ſon of the 
ear] of Cambridge, who had been beheaded at 
Southampton. 

The battle of Agincourt produced no other ad- 
vantage to Henry, but that of increafing the do- 
meſtic troubles of France; for he haJ not gained 
a ſingle foot of land by his victory; and all the 
ſpoil and the ranſom was not ſufficient to defray 
the expence of the campaign : but he found his 
account in the diviſions which that event renewed 
among the French princes. The duke of Bur- 
gundy ſeized this opportunity to re-eſtabliſh him- 
{elf in the adminiſtration, from which he had been 
excluded by the treaty of Arras. He faid, that 


at a time when the kingdom was threatened with 


deſtruction, he, as a prince of the blood, and firſt 
peer of France, had a title to aſſiſt the king with 
his advice; and he reſolved to ſupport his right by 
force of arms. For this purpoſe he approached 
Paris at the head of an army: but the dauphin, 
though his own ſon-in-law, oppoſed his preten- 


ſions with all his influence. That prince beſtowed 


the office of conſtable on the count of Armagnac, 
the duke's inveterate enemy, who proſecuted all the 
Burgundians with the utmoſt rancour; and this in- 
flamed 
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flamed the two factions to ſuch a degree, that they fl. C. 1415. 


never could unite agaipſt the common enemy of 
the kingdom. The dauphin, who was at the head 
of the adminiſtration, entered blindly into all the 
reſentments of the conſtable, and utterly neglected 
all meaſures that could contribute to the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the affairs of the realm. In a few 
months he was taken off by pciſon, and then the 
conſtable remained ſole maſler of the king's per- 
ſon and government, till the return of John duke 
of Touraine, upon whom the title of dauphin de- 
volved, and who at that time reſided with his fa- 
ther-in-law the count of Hainault. Reſolving to 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, he ſent orders to both 
factions to jay down their arms. The duke of 
Burgundy, who had miſcarried in his attempt upon 
Lagny, obeyed his command, on pretence of pure 
deference, and retired to his own dominions : but 
the conſtable was not ſo pliable. Being maſter of 
the king's perſon, he did not think the dauphin 
had a right to command him, until he ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of the regency, which the conſtable 
determined to keep out of his reach, unleſs he 
would declare againſt the Burgundians, This op- 
polition of the conſtable hindered the dauphin from 
returning to the kingdom, France could not poſ- 
ſibly take proper meaſures for her own defence, 
while the duke of Burgundy negotiated privately 
with the king of England; while the duke of 
Hainault courted the favour of that monarch, that 
his ſon-in-law the dauphin might be fixed in the 
regency ; and while Lewis of Anjou king of Si- 
cily, who headed the faction of Orleans, had pro- 
jected a plan for depriving the dauphin of his birth- 
right, that the crown might devolve upon Charles 
count of Ponthieu, who had married his daughter. 
All theſe princes thought they could not take a 
more effectual method to accompliſh their ſeveral 

1 aims, 
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4. C. 1415. aims, than that of having recourſe to the alliance 
of Henry; fo that all the princes of France, from 
different views, ſollicited the friendſhip of that king, 

againſt whom they ought to have united as the 

Mezeral: common enemy of their country. 

A C. 1416. Henry, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, 

one” ſeemed to have laid aſide all thoughts of profecur- 

mundarrives Ing the war, and turned his attention wholly to the 
in England. buſineſs of negotiation. He was extremely deſir- 
ous of concluding an alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy ; and for this purpoſe, agents were con- 
tinually paſſing and repaſſing, between Flanders 
and England, on pretence of ſettling a treaty of 
commerce between the ſubjects of the two powers, 
who had for many ages maintained an intercourſe 
of this nature. The duke fought to conceal the 
true motives of this negotiation, leſt ic ſhould give 
umbrage to the Pariſians who favoured his intereſt; 
and Henry did not chuſe that it ſhould be known, 
leſt the court of France, being alarmed at the proſ- 
pect of ſuch a conjunction, ſhould find means to 
fruſtrate his deſign, by a coalition with the duke 
of Burgundy. Ins the beginning of the year, the 
emperor Sigiſmund had arrived at Paris, on pur- 
poſe, as he atfirmed, to mediate a peace between 
the crowns of France and England; and he was 
permitted to exerciſe acts of ſovereignty, by pre 
ſiding in the parliament of Paris, and creating a 
knight, as if he had a right of paramount over 
all the kings in Europe. He had projected a truce 
tor four years between the two crowns, which was 
rejected by the conſtable : and finding his endea- 
vours ineffectual at Paris, he repaired to England, 
with a view, if he could not mediate a peace between 
Charles and Henry, to form an alliance berween 
himſelf and the Engliſh monarch ; and this indeed 
ſeems to have been the chief intent of his journey 
trom his own dominions. He was brought over 
| with 
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with his train from Calais in Engliſh bottoms ; but 4. C. 1416. 
when he approached the ſhore in a ſhaloupe, the 

duke of Glouceſter, and ſome other noblemen, 

ruſhed into the ſea with their ſwords drawn, and 

ſtopped the veſſel, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment and 

terror of the emperor, who deſiring to know the 
meaning of ſuch an extraordinary reception, the 

duke told him, that if he came with pretenſions | 
to any right of ſovereignty in England, they had * 
orders from the king to prevent his landing; but | 
if his ſole aim in coming was to act the part of a 

friend and peace maker, he ſhould be received with "l 
all the honours due to his imperial dignity. Si- il 
giſmugd aſſuring him that he was come in charac- i 
ter of a mediator, they received him on ſhore with 4 
marks of the moſt profound reſpect; and he was i 
magnificently entertained upon the road from Do- i 
ver to London. Henry in perſon met him on 1 
Black-Heath, from whence he attended him to 


London, and then to Windſor, where he was in- Crafton, i 
ſtalled a knight of the garter. — 1 

After all theſe ceremonies and rejoicings, Sigiſ- The French 6 
mund, in conjunction with William of Bavaria, plains; 1 
count of Holland and Zealand, who had lately ar- 4 * 


rived in England for the ſame purpoſe, proceeded 
to the work of mediation, which they found more 
difficult than they had imagined it would prove; uy 
for Henry thinking he had a right to riſe in his de- " 
mands ſince the victory of Agincourt, inſiſted upon _ 


| 
having the town and territory of Harfleur added to i | 
the ceſſion of all che other places which had been 1 
given up to Edward by the treaty of Bretigny. j- 
This obſtruction being inſurmountable, they pro- [1 i 
ol 


=_» a truce for three years, during which Har- 
ur ſhould remain as a depoſit in their hands. 1 
The conſtable ſeemed to liſten to this propoſition, | 
which was not diſagreeable to Henry; but, when 
every article was agreed, the French princes who 

were 
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A. C. 1416 were priſoners in England refuſed to guarantee the 
treaty, which therefore did not take effect. The 
count of Armagnac had reſolved to beſiege Har- 
fleur, and amuſed Henry with this negociation, 
until he was ready to execute his deſign. He had 
engaged with the Genoeſe for ſome large carracks, 
with a number of croſs bows, to join the French 
navy : he found ſome pretext for conveying king 
Charles to Rouen, that he himſelf might be at 
hand to ſuperintend the operations: and took his 

. meaſures with ſuch ſecrecy that Henry never dreamed 
of his intention. The earl of Dorſet, who com- 
manded in Harfleur, made incurſions to the very 
gates of Rouen, from whence he carried off à great 
booty, even while the count reſided in that city 
and the conſtable, with a body of choice troops, 
endeavoured to cut off his retreat. At firſt he ob- 
tained fome advantages ; but the Engliſh, per- 
ceiving his deſign was to prevent their return ta 
Harflcur, tought fo deſperately, that tho” he greatly 
outnumbered them, they were obliged to retreat 
with great precipitation. The Genoeſe carracks 
being arrived, and all the previous meaſures taken, 
the conſtable ordered his troops to aſſemble pri- 
vately from the different quarters in which they 
nad been diſperſed, and putting himſelf at the head 
of a large army, inveſted Harfleur by land, while 
the viſcount de Narbonne blocked it up by fea in 
{uch a manner that no ſupplies could enter the place. 

The duke of Henry was confounded at this attempt; for he 

Revo = imagined France was not in a condition to under- 

French fleet, take ſuch an enterprize. He now plainly perceived 

debe dn. himſelf a dupe to the conſtable's negotiation ; and 

dons the he endeavoured to amuſe him in his turn. He ex. 
fear, preſſed the moſt ſincere inclination to peace, and 
propoſed an interview with his couſin, ſo he now 

termed Charles, whom he had before diſtinguiſned 

by the name of his adverſary of France. He hoped 

an 
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an intetview would produce a truce, durmg which A. © t 


he might ſuccour Harfleur, which was but indiffe- 
rently provided. His propofal of an interview be- 
ing rejected, he ſent Morgan, as his envoy, to de- 
mand a truce, which the conſtable did not think 
fit to grant at ſuch a juncture. Theſe attempts, 
however, did not hinder him from equipping an 
armament for the relief of Harflettr, which was fo 
vigorouſly defended by the earl of Porſet, that al- 
though the ſiege began in the middle of June, the 
conſtable had made very little progrefs at the end 
of July. Henry having affembled his forces and 
fleet, reſolved to embark in perſon; and it was 
with great difficulty that the emperor at length dif- 
ſuaded him from engaging perſonally in an expe- 
dition, the ſucceſs of which depended as much upon 
the weather as upon the courage and conduct of the 
commander. He ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded ; 
and delegated the chief command to his brother the 
duke of Bedford, who ſet fail about the fifteenth 
day of Auguſt, with a fleet of four hundred' ſhips, 
having on board twenty thouſand land forces, under 
the conduct᷑ of the earls Mareſchal, Oxford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Warwick, Arundel, Saliſbury, and Devon- 
ſhire. The duke directed his courſe to the mouth 
of the Seine, where the French and Genoeſe fleet 
lay ready to receive them ; and here an obſtinate 
engagement enſued. The enemy's gallies being 
provided with oars, were more eaſily wrought and 
floated in ſhallower water than the Engliſh veſſels ; 
and the Genoeſe croſs- bow men were counted the 
beſt marines in the world. Notwithſtanding theſe 
advantages, when they came to cloſe quarters, the 
Engliſh boarded them with great intrepidity, and 
tought with ſuch fury that the enemy were entirely 
defeated, Two thouſand of their beſt men were 
lain, ſeven of their largeſt ſhips ſank in the engage 
ment, four taken, and ſeveral driven by the victors 


on 
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A. C. 1416. on the coaſt, where they periſhed. The duke of 
Bedford having thus cleared the mouth of the river, 
Paul, Emil, entered Harfleur in triumph; and the conſtable 
— 2 raiſing the ſiege, retired wirh precipi- 
tation. 
N kin During theſe tranſactions, the duke of Burgundy 
poiſonedat continued to carry on his private negotiations with 
and e fur Henry, under various pretexts; ſometimes pretend- 
ceded by his ing to renew the truce between England and Flan- 
bother ders; and ſometimes to conſult about the affairs 
Charles. of the church, depending in the council of Con- 
ſtance. The duke of Burgundy ſtill heſitated be- 
tween his duty and what he apprehended to be his 
intereſt. As a prince of the blood-royal of France 
and firſt peer of the realm, he could not conclude 
an alliance with England, without acting in diame- 
trical oppoſition to his honour and his duty, and 
even diſobliging his own partiſans : he therefore 
ſpun our the negotiation, without any deſign of 
concluding the alliance, except in caſe of neceſſity, 
until the behaviour of the conſtable provoked him 
to throw himſelf into the arms of England. As 
the dauphin ſtill reſided with his father-in-law at 
the court of Hainault, the duke of Burgundy re- 
ſolved, in the mean time, to ſtrengthen his intereſt 
by a league with that young prince, who was ex- 
cluded from his father's court by the power and in- 
trigues of the conſtable. They had an interview at 
Valenciennes, where it was agreed, that the dau- 
phin ſhould try once more by fair means to obtain 
admittance to his father's court and councils, that 
he might acquire that rank and influence in the ad- 
miniſtration, to which he was intitled by his birth 
and e cpectations; that ſhou!d the attempt ſucceed, 
the duke of Burgundy ſhould be invited to court; 
but in caſe of its failure, they ſhould take other 
meaſures for diſpoſſeſſing the conſtable, and ſetting 
the king at liberty from the reſtraint in which he 


lived, 
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lived. In purſuance of this reſolution, the dauphin 4. C. 1416. 

and his father-in-law repaired to Compeigne, from 

whence the count of Hainault went by himſelf to 

Paris, with a view to negotiate the demands of the 

dauphin, and the return cf the duke of Burgundy. 

But he had no ſooner mentioned the name of this 

nobleman, than he was interrupted by the conſta- 

ble, who declared that the dauphin ſhould never be 

received at court, until he ſhould have renounced all 

connexion with the duke of Burgundy. The count 

of Hainault, provoked at his preſumption, could 

not help dropping ſome menacing hints, implying 

that his ſon-in-law would be obliged to do himſelf 

juſtice, by means of the duke's power and affiſtance ; 

and, in order to prevent ſuch efforts, the court of 

France reſolved to rid their hands of the dauphin, 

who, in a few days after this conference, died b 

poiſon at Compeigne. He was ſucceeded in the 

title of dauphin by his younger brother Charles 

count of Ponthieu, ſon- in- law to the king of Si- 

cily, who was ſuſpected of having effected the 

death of John, whom he himſelf did not long ſur- 

vive. Mezerai. 
Charles, who was now preſumptive heir of the Negotiati- 

crown, declared in favour of the Armagnac fac- 97 between 

tion; and the conſtable was more than ever con - the duke of 

firmed in the poſt of miniſter. His hatred to the und. 

duke of Burgundy induced him to ſeize every op- 

portunity to perſzcute that prince's adherents, who 

were very numerous at Paris, until they could no 

longer endure his tyranny and rapacious diſpoſition z 

and then they projected a ſcheme for introducing 

their chief into the city. The conſpiracy was diſ- 

covered; and the count d'Armagnac wreaked his 

vengeance upon the whole party of the Burgun- 

dians, in ſuch a barbarous manner, as incenſed the 

duke to an eager deſire of making repriſals upon 

the count's adherents, All his ſcruples now yield- 


ed 
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4.C. 146. ed to his reſentment. He publicly concluded a 


trace with Henry for all his dominions, compre- 
hending even thoſe he poſſeſſed in France; and by 
his ambaſſadors at the court of England, agreed to 
an interview with that prince at Calais, where he 
promiſed to do him homage as lawful king of 
France and his liege ſovereign. Mean while the 
emperor having tried in vain to effect an accommo- 
dation between the two crowns, concluded à per. 
perual alliance with Henry, whom he promiſed to 
aſſiſt in recovering the kingdom of France; and the 
Engliſh monarch engaged to ſupport him in oblig- 
ing Charles and fome other princes to do him 


homage for certain countries, which, ds he al- 
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publiſhed at London. Se 
The king of England croffing the ſea about the 
latter end of September, granted a ſafe- conduct - 
the 
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the duke of Glouceſter to St. Omers, there to 


remain as an hoſtage for the ſafety of the duke's we tang 
ratity a ſe- 


perſon. Thus ſecured, he arrived at Calais, where 


he was received with great magnificence; and ſub- of alliance. 


ſcribed and ſwore to the following articles, which 
had been preconcerted between their reſpective agents 
and ambaſſadors: The king having explained to 
the duke of Burgundy his right and title to the 
crown of France, and his intention to obtain by 
force of arms, the ſatisfaction which his adverſary 
has hitherto refuſed, the duke promiſes to give his 


letters patent to the following effect: That although, 


for want of information, he had hitherto adhered 
to the contrary party, which he thought was in the 
right, yet now being better informed, he promiſes 
henceforth to be firmly attached to the king of Eng- 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors, as true and lawful 


kings of France, in the ſame manner as if they were 
actually in poſſeſſion of the crown: Although for 


the preſent the king does not exact homage from 
the duke; nevertheleſs the ſaid duke acknowledges 
it to be due; and promiſes that as ſoon as Henry 
ſhall be in poſſeſſion of any conſiderable part of 
France, he will do him liege homage, and rake the 
oath of allegiance, as any other vaſſal of the crown 
of France ought to do to his ſovereign: The duke 
of Burgundy likewiſe promiſes to purſue all the 
means, and uſe all the methods which have been 
ſecretly ſtipulated, for putting the king of England 
in actual poſſeſſion of the kingdom of France: 
While the king is employed in the proſecution of 
his juſt rights, the duke of Burgundy ſhall make 
war with all his might upon Henry's enemies in the 
kingdom of France; namely, A. B. C. D. and all 
their territories and poſſeſſions, who ſhall prove diſ- 
obedient to the king of England: In all the alli- 
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the duke of Burgundy and his retinue, amounting &. C. 416. 
to eight hundred horſemen; and ſent his brother Who have 


an inter- 
view at 
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ances or letters patent concluded and ratified be- 
tween the king and the duke, in which the ſaid 
duke may have excepted the king's adverſary or his 
ſon, he does not underſtand that ſuch exception 
ſhould prejudice his engagements to the king, 
which ſhall be punctually fulfilled: If the duke, 
from political views, may have made ſome excep- 
tions in favour of the ſaid adverſary and his ſon, he 


wills and underſtands, that all ſuch exceptions ſhall 


Rymer. 


Tranſac- 
tions in 
parliament. 


be null and void, and of no value. Theſe articles 
were reduced to the form of letters patent, written 
and ſigned by the duke's own hand, ſealed with his 
privy-ſeal; and both he and his ſon the count of 
Charolois, ſolemnly ſwore that they ſhould be punc- 
tually performed. i 

Henry having gained a conſiderable point by this 
alliance, which reflects eternal diſgrace upon the 
duke of Burgundy, and his fon, as traitors to their 


country, concluded a truce with France till the ſe- 


cond day of February, and returned to England, 


fully determined to recommence the war with re- 


doubled vigour. The parliament meeting on the 
nineteenth day of October, the chancellor gave 
them to underſtand, that all the king's intentions 
had been fruſtrated by the pride and preſumption 


of the enemy; and that, ſeeing the diſpute muſt 


be appealed to the ſword, he had concluded treaties 


of alliance with the emperor and other German 


princes, of which, however, he could not avail 
himſelf without the ſupport of his parliament, whoſe 


advice and aſſiſtance he craved accordingly. The 


members were ſo well pleaſed with his character 
and declaration, that they granted two whole tenths 


and two fifteenths; while the clergy voted two 
' tenths, to be raiſed from their own body. In the 


mean time, as this ſupply-could not produce ready 


money for pieſent ſervice, they voted indemnifica- 
tion to all perſons who fhould accommodate the 


king 


3 


/ — 
EENKET . 529 
king for his preſſing occaſions before the ſubſidies A. C. 1416. 
could be levied." Then the king publiſhed a general 
pardon for all crimes, except tuch as were capital; 

and created the earl of Dorſet duke of Exeter, in 
conſideration of his gallant defence of 'Hatfleur. 
Notwithſtanding the parliament's liberality, and the 
convenience of che loan for which they had given 
ſecurity, the ſupplies proved inſufficient to anſwer 

the mighty views of Henry, who had reſolved to 

take a Body of foreign troops into his ſervice; and 

pay ſubſidies to ſome'German princes, whoſe friend- 

ſkip or neutrality he thought it his intereſt to ſe- 

cure. To anſwer theſe demands, he mortgaged all 

his own valuable effects: the crown he wore, upon 

the days of ceremony, was pledged with his uncle 

the biſhop of Wincheſter'; and he pawned his jewels 


to the mayor of London. 


The court of France, ſtartled at Henry's prepa- Negotiation 
rations, revolved every meaſure they could deviſe — 
to retard his expedition. The conſtable knew that the duke of 
any propoſitions coming from him would be deemed en. 
inſincere at the court of England; and, therefore, 
he concerted a ſcheme with the French noblemen 
who were priſoners at London. In conſequence 

of his inſtructions, the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 

bon, with the counts of Eu and Vendome, pre- 
tending to look upon the affairs of France as deſpe- 

rate, Rook "Grtafien to infituare to the Eng 
cCourtiers, that they were diſpoſed to treat with che 

king for themſelves in particular; and they ima 

gined that Henry would break the ice, and make 
advances to them on this ſubject. But, he payed 
very little regard to their oveftures, which he juſtly 
ſuppoſed were calculated to divert him from his pur- 
bor ; andthey being diſappointed ih this ex pectation, 
tlength demanded an audience, in which theydeſited 
to know his ptetenſions, that they might deliberite 

with themſelves 2 ns Hot they could mw 
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A. c. 1417. nour comply with: his propoſals. . Henry told them 


plainly, that he had no other propoſal to make, bur 


that they ſhould acknowledge him as king of France, 
and their lawful ſovereign : a declaration ſo difa- 
greeable, that the duke of Orleans told the king, 
there was no anſwer to be made to ſuch a 1 
and nothing further paſſed at this conference. In a 
few weeks after this audience, the duke of Bourbon 
gave Henry to underſtand, that, by means of cer- 


tajn perſons ſent to France to make inquiry about 
the nature of his majeſty's pretenſions, he and the 
other priſoners had received new lights; and that, 


for his own part, he was perfectly convinced of 
Henry's juſt title to the crown, which he claimed 


by right of inheritance: bur, that as his majeſty 
was willing to deſiſt from that claim, in conſidera- 
tion of certain provinces which he demanded, it 
was the ſentiment of him, and all the priſoners, 


that the French court ſhould comply with his de- 
mands; and that they were reſolved to employ all 
their power and influence towards his ſatisfaction. He 
therefore aſked permiſſion to go to France, where he 
would, in the name of himſelt and fellow-priſoners, 
exhort the king to embrace ſuch reaſonable propo- 
ſals; and ſhould their advice be rejected, they would 


deem themſelves abſolved from their allegiance to 


Charles. The duke engaged for himfelf in parti- 
cular, to put all his places in the hands of gover- 
nors devoted to his intereſt; to return to England 
at any time the king ſhould preſcribe, and do him 
homage as his lawful ſovereign. But, in the mean 
time, he begged his majeſty would not divulge bis 
propoſals until he ſhould return, that he might not 
be expoſed to the reſentment of the French court, 
during his reſidence in that country.  Tho' Henry 
_ ſtill doubted the duke's ſincerity, he was ſo agree- 
- ably flattered with the proſpect of poſſeſſing ſo many 
2 Hair provinces, without riſque or expence, that he 


2 com- 


„ 


complied with Bourbon's requeſt: but he did not 4. C. 1417, 


intermit a moment in his preparations. The duke 
ſtayed ſome time in France, but performed no part 
of his engagements to Henry, who was ſo piqued 
at the attempt to impoſe on him, that when the 
duke returned to England, he and his fellow- pri- 
foners were confined to the caſtle of Pontefract in 
Yorkſhire, whereas they had been formerly per- 
| mitted to live at large upon parole. nab 10 
The condition of France was now truly deplar- 
able. The king, incapable of managing the reins 
of government; the duke of Burgundy, firſt peer 
of the realm, and head of a powerful party, engaged 
in a ſecret alliance with the enemy of his country; 
the other princes of the blood priſoners in England 
and the kingdom governed by a yourig prince of 
fourteen years of age, under the guidance of the 
count d' Armagnac, a nobleman of the moſt violent 
paſſions, who knew no gratification 'equal to that 
of revenge, and openly ſacrificed the public good 
to his reſentment and ambition. Henry was not a 
prince to neglect ſuch a favourable opportunity of 
executing the great deſigns he had projected. He 
ordered his navy to be equipped, and his army to 
rendezvous at Southampton, by the fourteenth of 
February. There they aſſembled, to the number 
of abour eight and twenty thouſand men, the flower 
of the Engliſh ſoldiery, better armed and appointed 
than any other troops in the world, and commanded 
by officers of birth, experience, and diſtinction. 
Before the king embarked, he ſent the earl of Hun- 
tingdon, with a ſquadron to ſcour the-channel, 
where he fell in with nine large Genoeſe ſhips, in 
the ſervice of France, which he engaged and de- 
feated, after having ſunk three, and taken'the like 
number, on board of which was the baſtard of 
Bourbon, admiral of France, with a half year's 
pay for the whole French navy : theſe Huntingdon 
brought in triumph to the harbour of Southampton. 
| nu wy. Henry 


The earl of 
Huntingdon 


victory over 
the French 
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Henry lands liſpury. By this time the duke of Burgundy had 


in Nor- | . 1 . 

mandy, and penetrated to the heart of France. The imperious 
! takes Caen diſpoſition of the conſtable, the death of the two 
Wi place, dauphins, which was, imputed to his treachery, and 


thoughts of oppoſition to the progreſs of 3 1 


HE N R T V. 


deliver up their arms, and then ordered a great * C. 477. 


number to be put ro death, for no other erime than 
that of having bravely defended their own habita- 
tions. The citade} was fo furiouſly plied with his 
artillery; that, in a few day , the garriſon capitu- 
lated upon honourable terms. This place being 
ſecured: with an Engliſh garriſon, commanded by 
Sir Gilbert Humfreville and Sir John Popham, 
Henry detached the duke of Clarence with a body 
of forces into the Upper Normandy, where he was 
very ſucceſsful; while the king himſelf reduced 
with very little difficulty, Bayeux, Lifieux, Cour- 
cy, Atgenton, Seez, Alengon, and ſeveral other 
places of confequence. In this laſt crown he was vi- 
fited by the duke of Brittany, who concluded a 
truce with him for one year, in behalf of his own 
tettitories ; and another, for the ſame term, in the 
name of the queen of Sicily, for Anjou and Le 
Maine, as tutoreſs for her fon Lewis. 

While Henry proceeded with ſuch rapidity in his 


conqueſts, queen Iſabel, who had been exiled to queen of 
Tours, made advances towards a coalition with the France and 
duke of Burgundy, with whom ſhe had hitherto Burgundy, 


lived in a fate of enmiry : but, the deſire of being 
reveriged upon the dauphin and conſtable ſwallowed 
up all her reſentment againſt the duke, to whom 
ſhe ſent agents, with propoſals of a league againſt 
their common enemies. The duke embraced the 
offer without heſitation ; and they privately con- 
certed meaſures for her deliverance. He ſet out all 
of a ſudden, from Corbeil, where he was encamped, 
at the head of a choſen body of horſe, and marched 
with ſuch expedition, that, before his deſign was 
known, he reached the abbey of Marmoutier, in 
the neighbourhood of Tours, where he found the 
queen, who, by appointment with him, had gone 
thither on pretence of devotion. He met with no 
oppoſition in carrying her off to Troye in Cham 
pagne, where he aſſumed the title of regent ; pre- 

2 4 tending, 


344 HISTORY. on ENG LAND. 
4. C. 1417. tending, that the king was detained as a priſoner 

by the dauphin and the count d' Armagnac. 
Conferences The French court ſeeing their affairs almoſt de- 
Bernonville ſperate, had recourſe again to negotiation,” and de- 
Haw Hired that conferences might be opened for an ac- 
reduces Fa- commodation. Henry affented to the propoſal, 
Ve krone Without interrupting the progreſs of: his arms, and 
places in appointed the earl of Warwick, and ſome others, 
Netmand- as ambaſſadors, to treat with the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, chief of the French plenipotentiaries, at; 
Bernonville in Normandy. But theſe: conferences 
ceaſed in a very little time; for, in the beginning of 
the congreſs, the Engliſh envoys declared, that 
Henry would abate nothing of the following pro- 
poſitions : That the king of England ſhould eſpouſe 
_ the princeſs Catherine: That king Charles ſhould: 
enjoy the crown for life; but that, after his death, 
it ſhould devolve upon the king of England; and, 
| in the mean time, as Charles was incapable of go- 
Tit. Liv. verning, Henry ſhould act as regent of France. As 
Se the French plenipotentiaries had not power ſufficient 
to treat upon theſe articles, the conferences pro- 
duced no effect, and the Engliſh purſued their ope- 
rations. Henry undertook the ſiege of Falaiſe, and 
took the town on the twentieth day of December 
but the caſtle did not ſurrender till the month of 
February, when it obtained an honourable capitu- 
lation. Though the winter was very ſevere, Henry 
no ſooner reduced this fortreſs, than he divided his 
army into three bodies; one of which he decached 
under the command of his brothers the dukes of 
Clarence and Glouceſter, while the other was ſent 
under the conduct of the duke of Exeter, and the 
earl of Saliſbury, to purſue their conqueſts in dif- 
ferent parts of Normandy. Henry himſelf kept the 
field alſo; and, in the months of March and April 
ſubdued St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur le Vicomte, 
and ſeveral other places. Evereux ſurrendered in 
the month of May; and then he inveſted Cher- 
LEN bourg, 


„ 345 


bourg, which, together with Rouen, were the only 4. C. 1415. | 


» 


places of importance in the whole pfovince that 
now remained unconquered by the Engliſh forces. 

While Henry was employed in the ſiege of Cher- Maſſacre of 
bourg, the court of France underwent a new revo- e armas- 
lution : the council of Conſtance, after having de- in Paris by 
poſed three pretended popes, had at length elected . 
the cardinal Colonna, who aſſumed the name of 
Martin V. and this pontiff, immediately after his 
elevation, ſent two legates to France, to reconcile 
the two factions of that nation. Theſe agents were 
ſo preſſing in their ſollicitations, that both parties 
ſent deputies to Montereau-faute-yonne, where, af- 
ter warm diſputes, and altercation, it was agreed, 
that the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, 
ſhould govern the kingdom conjunctly, during the 
prevalence of the king's diſorder. Bur this conven- 
tion was fruſtrated by the intrigues of the conſtable, 
who could not endure the thought of the duke's 
being at the head of the adminiſtration. The vio- 
lent oppoſition which che count d'Armagnac made 
to this agreement, which was the meaſure that bade 
faireſt for the advantage of the kingdom, excited 
a clamour againſt him through the whole nation, 
and particularly in Paris, which had always fa- 
voured the cauſe of Burgundy. The inhabitants, 
who adhered to that faction, held ſeveral conſulta- 
tions in private: they at length, found means to 
introduce, by night, Liſle d'Adam, governor of 
Pontoiſe, one of the duke's moſt zealous partiſans, 
who entered the city with eight hundred horſe; 
and the Pariſians, taking up arms, made a terrible 
maſſacre among thoſe that wiſhed well to the Ar- 
magnac intereſt; Tanneguy de Charel, governor of 
the Baſtile, finding it impracticable to quell this in- 
ſurrection, ran directly to the Louvre, and, ſeizing 
the dauphin in his ſnirt, conveyed him to his for- 
treſs, from whence he, the next day, retired to 
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Aen. Melun, becauſe he did not think himſelf fafe in the 


Baſtile, from the rage of the poputace, who fecured 
the king's perſon, and committed the conftable to 
priſon. Thoſe who had been exiled from Paris, on 
account of their attachment to che duke of Bur- 
indy, no ſooner heard of this tfahſaction, than 
ey returned from all quarters, and inflamed the 
eople with redoubled rage againſt their adverſaties. 
he maſſacre was renewed on the twelfth day of 
June, when the conſtable was brought from priſon, 
and murdered in the ſtreet, through which his body 
was dragged with the utmoſt indignity ; and his 
creature the chancellor, ſeveral biſhops, and others, 
àmounting to the number of two thouſand, fell ſa- 
crifices to the ſame unbridled barbarity. When 
theſe tumults ſubſided, the queen and-the duke of 
Burgundy repaired to that city, which they entered 
in triumph; and having the king in their power, iſſued 
whatever edits, or 6 ders they thought might be 
conducive to their own intereſt; while the dauphin, 
who likewiſe aſſumed the title of regent, threatened 
fl thoſe who ſhould obey the duke of Burgundy : 
d that the partiſans of each faction were treated as 
rebels by the other; and even a neutrality was ac- 
counted criminal. To theſe diſttactions, if we add 
the progreſs of a conquering enemy in the bowels 
of the country, and a dreadful plague that ravaged 
the city of Paris, every re4det muſt own, that the 

condition of France was truly deplorable. 
This  tevolution in the court of France was, at 
firſt, favourable to the views of Henry. The new 
count of Armagnac, the lord of Albter, and other 
Gaſcon noblemen of the fam patty, who had been 
very, active againſt the Engliſh in Guienne, now 
8 it their intereſt to conclude i truce, by which 
he was relieved from a very tfoubleſotne diverſion, 
and enabled to Withdraw ſome trobps from that 
country, with which he reinforced his _ in 
Or- 


H Ek N R v. 


1 ls after a * iege of three 4. C. 4s. 


months, had capitulated; and Polar 5 PArche 
1 almoſt 1 1 bf d ſa ghat the 
city of Rouen was now the Þ 1 80 1 9 enry ,s 
deſire in Normandy; z. and he reſolve to reduce it 
under his dominion. This was an enterpriſe of 
reat difculey, as the place was ang and de- 
fended by garriſon of four coun regulat 
troops, Wees 9 ſeventy oufand inhabi- 
rants, fit for ſervice. Guy te Boutelliere, who 
commanded i in the place, turned out all the vſe- 
leſs mouths, laid | in a reat quantity of proviſions, 
F q ty prep arations 
for a N defence. Henry having h Win nbned 


would hold out to the laſt e extrem ty, ordered the towh 
to be inveſted « on all ſides; 9 oh the diſp fitiotis 
he made for this purpoſe, too fuck precautions as 
might ſerve for a model to a modern e engineer. 
The beſi eged made a great number of ſallies, but 
were continually repulſe ed with Ioſs; till, at length, 
they were ſo hampered, by his lines of citcumval- 
lation, that they durſt not venture t6 come 27 
and all communication with the Seine being cut off. 
both above and below the town, they beg 2 to f fel 
the miſeries of want. Then the adrett them- 
ſelves to the duke of Burp gundy Fe ſuccour. That 
prince followed the [ik of his predecelſor and 
antagoniſt, the count of Armagnac, and was much 
more intent upon maintaining himſelf ag gainſt tlie 
practices of his Private enemies, than u 556 fi. 
ling the progrels of the king of Eng Lind. 


144 


employed, however, the pope's Kiten to uſe their 
endeavours with Henry ro_ relinquiſh the fi ee 
of Raven; and the cardinal d'Urſini repaired t 
glich camp P, and offered himſelf as 4 me- 
0 125 Henry petceived his drift, and lent 4 


deaf ear to all his . 
Then 


345, 
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Manages 
two negoti- 
ations at the 
ſame time; 
one with the 
dauphin and 
another 
with the 
duke of 


Burgundy. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Then the duke aſſembled a body of forces, and 


pretended he would give battle to the Engliſh. On 
this pretence, he conveyed the king as far as Beau- 
vois ; but attempted nothing further againſt the 
enemies of his country. By this time, in all pro- 
bability, he had altered his ſentiments with regard 
to the king of England, becauſe his revenge was 
now ſatiated with the blood of the conſtable and 
his adherents; ſo that he had no further occaſion 
for Henry's aſſiſtance; and his affection for his 
own country and family recurring, he could not be 
well pleafed to ſee the moſt inveterate enemy of 
France in the heart of the kingdom which he him- 
ſelf governed. On the other hand, he was obliged 
to keep meaſures with Henry, who had it in his 
power to deſtroy all the duke's popularity, by pub- 
liſhing the ſecret treaty of alliance, which would 
have rendered Him odious to all his countrymen, 
Thus ſituated, he had obſerved a kind of equivo- 
cal conduct ſince his re-eftabliſhment in the mini- 
ſtry, and ſeemed to be perfectly neutral in every 
thing that concerned Henry's ſucceſs or operations. 
The beſieged, deſpairing of his aſſiſtance, had re- 
courſe to the dauphin, who was not in a condition 
to raiſe the ſiege by force of arms ; and therefore 
attempted it by the method of negotiation. Whe- 
ther he was really inclined to conclude a laſting 
peace with Henry, as he pretended, or only en- 
deavoured to amuſe him with a treaty ; certain it 


is, he made overtures to the Engliſh monarch, and 


even expreſſed a deſire of treating, not only con- 
cerning the peace with France, and the match be- 
tween Henry and Catherine, but alſo about an al- 
liance between the king of England and the dau- 
phin, againſt the duke of Burgundy. Henry, 
whoſe intereſt it was to widen the breach between 
the dauphin and the duke, liſtened to the propo- 
ſal, in a congteſs, with pleaſure, and * 


N 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the earls of War- A. c. 1438, 


wick and Saliſbury, Philip Morgan, and ſeveral 
other able negotiators, his ambaſſadors, to treat 
with the dauphin's plenipotentiaries. 'On this oc- 
caſion, Henry acted the part of a crafty politician, 
rather than of a diſintereſted hero; for, on the 
very day that he ſigned the inſtruftions of thoſe 
ambaſſadors, he wrote a letter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, affuring him, that if the negotiation for 
peace ſhould be renewed, he would do all that lay 
in his power to bring it to a happy iſſue. This 
declaration induced the miniſter to appoint- the 
biſhops of Arras and Beauvois, the firſt ' preſident 
de Morvillers, and fome others, plenipotentiaries 
to negotiate the accommodation. Thus the king 
of England, by treating with both parties at one 
time, imagined he ſhould manage their mutual 
jealouſy, in ſuch a manner, as would tend to his 
own advantage. The conference' between the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, and thoſe of the dauphin, 
were opened on the twenty- ſixth day of Novem- 
ber, at Alengon, where the former declared they 
would nor treat of the match until the articles of 
the peace ſhould be adjuſted. Then they inſiſted 
upon knowing the utmoſt offers the French envoys 
had power to make; and, after numberleſs arts and 
evaſtons practiſed by the dauphin? s agents, under- 
ſtood that he was willing to give up the towns and 
provinces ceded to England by the treaty of Bre- 
tigny, on condition of Henry's doing homage for 
them to the crown of France. The Engliſh re- 
jected the propoſal concerning homage, and de- 
manded Normandy, as an addition to the other 
provinces: they likewiſe deſired to know, what 
ſecurity the dauphin could give for the execution 
of the treaty; and the French ambaſſadors, having 
no power to treat on theſe ſubjects, the conferences 
proved abortive. This negotiation was hardly at 

an 
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to which Henry conſented : the duke of Burgundy 
was inflexible ; and the end of the 9 was 
fruſtrated. Nevertheleſs, it did not fail to alarm 
the dauphin, who being ignorant of the particulars 
of the tranſaction, apprehended a peace between 
Henry and the duke of Burgundy, which could 
not but be to his prejudice : be therefore intreated 
Henry to appoint a place for renewing the nego- 
tiation begun at Alengon ; and the king of Eng. 
land finding his account in blowing the coals of 
diſſention, agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Louviers, 
Rymer- in the beginning of Februar. 
Rouenfur- Theſe political meaſures did not at all affect his 
critulation. warlike operations. The ſiege of Rouen had laſt- 
a. c. 1419. ed from July to January; and the beſieged, after 
having made a noble defence, were reduced to the 
utmoſt extremities: they had eaten up all their 
horſes and domeſtic animals, including even rats, 
mice, and vermin. They had turned out above 
twenty thouſand miſerable wretches, men, women, 
and children, whom Henry would not allow to 
paſs, but drove back to the walls, under which they 
lay expiring in heaps, the victims of cold and hun- 
ger. At length, thoſe that remained within the 
town, reſolved to make one deſperate effort in 2 
general ſally, and endeayoured to cut their way 
| N through 
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through the lines of the beſiegers. Ten thouſand 48. 1415 
men were choſen for this attempt ; but when two 
thouſand of the number had paſſed the 9 1 x 
gave way; and this accigent prevented their be 
ing joined by cheir companions. 1 — hangin 
however, ſeeing their 7 cut off, attac 
beſiegers with incredible fury, and fought until the 
greater part of chem was cut in Ie b while thoſe 
that remained at the other end of the 3 alen 
from another gate, and made good their retreat, 
though not withqut great Joſs and difficulty. Du- 
ring this ſiege and blockade, about fifty thouſand 
of the inhabitants had periſhed by the ſword, by 
famine, and diſtemper : the ſurvivors ſeeing no- 
thing before them but the like miſery or ſlaughter, 
ſent deputies to Henry to ſollicit terms of capitula- 
tion; but he inſiſted upon their ſurrendering at diſ- 
cretion. Thoſe deputies cquld not help a oy fo 
ing him with his cruelty in reducing them by - 
mine, when he had ſuch a fair opportunity of 
ſtinguiſhing his valqur in taking it by aſſault; 30 
he was not a little provoked by their reproach. 
When they reported his inflexibility and imperious 
behaviour to their fellow. citizens, they collected 
freſh courage from reſentment and deſpair, and re- 
ſolved to undermine a large part of the yall; fo 
that, upon its falling, they might ruſh out in a body, 
and either force their way through the beſiegets, or 
die at once upon the ſwords of the enemy. . 
being informed of their deſperate deſign, 
proper to abate of his rigour, and offer terms _ 
though ſevere, they accepted. They agreed that 
the city and caſtle of Rouen ſhould be ſurrendered 
to the king of England, if not relieved before the 
nineteenth day of January : That all the inhahi- 
tants ſhould ſubmit to his mercy : That they ſhould 
pay three hundred thouſand crowns of gold, by 
way of ranſom ; And that all the ſoldiers of 
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A. c. 1419. parriſon ſhould ſwear upon the evangeliſts that they 
would not bear arms againſt the king of England 
before the firſt day of January next enſuing. Theſe 
articles being ſigned and ratified, Henry took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city, which he entered in triumph ; 
bur the glory of his exploit was tarniſhed by his al- 
lowing the garriſon to be ſtripped and plundered, 
and ordering Alain Blanchard to be put to death 
for his activity and valour in defending himſelf and 
his fellow-citizens. Thus the whole dutchy of 
Normandy fell again under the dominion of Eng- 
land, two hundred and fifteen years after it had 
been wreſted from king John by Philip Auguſtus. 
Henry now appeared in ducal robes, as ſovereign 
of Normandy. He eſtabliſhed an exchequer, mint, 
and chamber of finances, at Rouen; he aboliſhed 
the gabelle on ſalt, and other unpopular taxes; 

Elmbam, and, by allowing the citizens to enjoy their ancient 

Goodwin, privileges, endeavoured to reconcile them to his 

government. B&D 8 

Henryagrees After the reduction of Rouen, Henry ſent: part 

view with Of his army into Picardy, under the command of 

ene king of the duke of Exeter, who ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of Dieppe and Montreuil; while he himſelf re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of all the country as far as 

Ponthoiſe, Beauvais, and Abbeville. Hirtherto the 

duke of Burgundy had heſitated berween motives 

of ſelf-intereſt and affection for his country; but 
now the progreſs of Henry determined him in fa- 
vour of his duty. He reſolved to reconcile himſelf 
in good earneſt with the dauphin, that the force of 
the kingdom might be united againſt the common 
enemy. But he found this a very difficult taſk ; 
for ſuch was the hatred of young Charles towards 
the duke, that he choſe rather to run the riſque of 
being deprived of his inheritance, than to ſacrifice 
his private animoſity to the advantage of the king- 
dom. The conferences were renewed at Louvieres, 
etween 


o 


HENRY . 


between his ambaſſadors and the Engliſh commiſ- c. 141 


ſioners; but the ſame difficulties that were ſtarted 
at Alengon now rendered the congreſs ineffectual; 
though it was agreed that the king and the dauphin 
ſhould confer together perſonally. This interview, 
however, was poſtponed from time to time, till at 
length the dauphin took other meaſures, wHich pre- 
vented it entirely. Mean while Henry indalged 
him with a truce, from the twelfth day of February 
till Eaſter, for all the country ſituated between the 
Loire and the Seine, Normandy cxcepted. The duke 
of Burgundy, according to the laudable ſcheme he 
had projected, made a proffer of his friendſhip to 
the dauphin, with profeſſions of the warmeſt cordi- 
ality; and propoſed an interview, that they might 
confirm their mutual reconciliation, and concert 
meaſures for the advantage of the kingdom. His 
propoſal being rejected with diſdain, the duke found 
himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of making peace 
with England. He forthwith ſent notice to Henry, 
that king Charles was ſincerely diſpoſed to an ac- 
commodation, and deſired an interview with him, 
when, with the affiſtance of their councils, they 
might regulate the conditions of the peace, and con- 
clude the marriage which had been ſo long depend- 
ing. Henry embraced the propoſal without heſi- 
tation, and even granted a truce for three months, 
that they might have leiſure to ſettle the time, 
place, and manner, or ceremony of the interview, 
All France was juſtly alarmed at this reſolution; 
becauſe every perſon of intelligence foreſaw that no 
peace could be made at ſuch a conjuncture, but 
what muſt have been of infinite prejucice to their 
country. Several noblemen interpoſed their beſt 
offices in procuring a reconciliation, or at leaſt a 
ſuſpenſion of animoſity, between the dauphin and 
the duke of Burgundy; and the firſt would have 
conſented to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for three years; 
Ne. 38. A a but 
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4. c. 1419. but the duke inſiſted upon its being limited to two 


months, during which he purpoſed to conclude an 
accommodation wich Henry, ſhould the dauphin 
continue averſe to a coalition: thus the negotiation 
miſcarried. At length the two kings agreed to meet 
under a magnificent tent pitched in the neighbour- 
hood of Mates: but as the diſorder of Charles 
prevented him from appearing in perſon, it was 
ſtipulated that the queen and the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould act as his proxies ; that the duke of Brittany 
ſhould be preſent- at the conferences; and that 
commiſſioners ſhould be appointed on both ſides, to- 
diſcuſs the articles by themſelves, that no diſpute 
or altercation might ariſe between the principals. 
The dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter were con- 
ſtituted the plenipotentiaries of Henry, who repaired 
to Mante, that he might be near the place of con- 
ference, while the court of France removed to Pon- 
toife for the ſame reaſon, From theſe two places 
the French and Engliſh courts came every day to 
the congreſs; and at the firſt interview, the queen 
of France was accompanied by her daughter Ca- 
therine, whoſe beauty made a deep impreſſion upon 
the heart of the Engliſh monarch. The mother 
perceived the conqueſt which the princeſs had made; 


and, by the advice of the duke of Burgundy, kept 


her up for the future, in hope of irritating the im- 
patience af Henry into ſome haſty conceſſion. The 
king at once divined their intention, at which he 
took umbrage, and in the firſt tranſport of his in- 
dignation told the duke, that he would never lay 


_ down his arms, until he ſhould have the king and 


the princeſs in his power; and that he would drive 
him out of the kingdom, ſhould he preſume to op- 
poſe his deſign. This was a mortifying declaration 
to a prince of the duke's haughty diſpoſigon, who 
nevertheleſs bridled his paſſion, and modeſtly re- 
plied that he hoped means would be found to make 
Henry tired of the war. The 


1 
1 
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The conferences turned upon three articles, which &. C. 1419: 
the Engliſh plenipotentiaries propoſed as prelimi- Dethands of 
naries to the peace; namely, That the king of Eng- fen "ng 
land ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all that was ceded the agents of 
to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigny : That . 
Normandy ſhould be added to that ceſſion: And 
that he ſhould poſſeſs the full ſovereignty of all that 
might be ceded to him by the treaty, without ho- 
mage or dependence. The duke of Burgundy per- 
ceived from the obſtinacy of Henry's temper, that 
a direct oppoſition to theſe articles would at once 
put an end to the conference, which it was his inte- 
reſt to continue, as the only means of effeCting a 
reconciliation with the dauphin; he therefore, wich- 
out diſputing the king's pretenſions, delivered to 
him the counter-demands of France, which we 
ſhall mention ſeparately, together with Henry's an- 
ſwer to each apart. Charles demanded that the king 
of England ſhould renounce his pretenſions to the 
crown of France; and Henry agreed to renounce 
all but that which ſhould be ceded by the treaty. 
Charles demanded that he would renounce Touraine, 
Anjou, Maine, and the ſovereignty of Bretagne: 
bur the king diſapproved of this article. Charles 
demanded that the king of England. ſhould ſwear, 
in behalf of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, that he or 
they ſhould at no time, nor upon any cauſe what- 
{oever, receive the crown of France as transferred 
from any perſon, what right ſoever he or ſhe might 
pretend to have or convey : The king aſſented to 
this propoſal, on condition that his adverſary would 
take an oath of the ſame nature, touching the crown 
of England. Charles demanded that the king of 
England ſhould cauſe his renunciations, promiſes, 
and engagements, to be enrolled, confirmed, and 
ratified, in the moſt authentic manner the French 
king and his council could deviſe : The king 
would not aſſent to this propofition, Charles in- 
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A. C. 1419. ſiſted upon his being at liberty to give an equivalent 
for Ponthieu and Montreuil, in any other part of 
his kingdom : This article was by no means agree- 
able to Henry. Charles demanded that as there 
were ſeveral places in Normandy which the king of 
England had not conquered, and which neverthe- 

| leſs were to be ceded to him by the treaty, he 
would, in conſideration of that ceſſion, reſign all 
the conqueſts he had made in other places ; that 
each ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate whereſoever it might be ſituated ; and that 
an alliance ſhould take place between the two 
crowns: The king approved of this article, on con- 
dition that the Scots and rebels ſhould not be com- 
prehended in the alliance. Charles demanded reſ- 
titution of the ſix hundred thoufand crowns given 
to king Richard II. as part of the ſtipulated portion 
of queen Iſabel; as alſo the payment of four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns for the jewels of that princeſs, 
which were detained in England : The king con- 
ſented that this ſum ſhould be balanced out of the 
arrears due for the ranſom of king John ; though 
he expreſſed his ſurprize that the French king 
thould demand four hundred thouſand crowns for 
at Pub, the jewels of queen Iſabel, which were not worth 

Gown one fourth part of the ſum. 

Accomm?» From the nature of theſe demands, it plainly ap- 

tw.en the pears, that the difficulties might have been eaſily 

debe furmounted, if both parties had been earneſt in 

Bu gundy. their deſire of peace: but at the ſame time they were 
ſufficient to keep the treaty in ſuſpence, as long as 
the duke of Burgundy ſhould chuſe to protract it 
fur the furtherance of his deſigns. Henry actually 
believed that he was on the eve of a pacification, 
and inveſted the archbiſhop of Canterbury with full 
power to go to Paris, and in his name conclude the 
treaty with Charles. But his own arts were now 
Fetorted upon himſelf: he had often carried on ne- 

gotlations 
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gotiations to amuſe the duke and the dauphin ; and 
now he himſelf became a dupe to the ſame policy. 
The duke's chief aim in the congreſs at Meulant, 
was to excite the apprehenfion of the dauphin ; and 
it produced the defired effect. That young prince, 
alarmed at the near proſpect of a peace ſo diſadvan- 
tageous to France, and prejudicial to his own inte- 
reſt, conſented to a reconciliation with the duke of 


257 


A. C. 1449. 


Burgundy, as the only expedient that could prevent 


ſuch calamity; and, after divers private conferences 
between their confederates, they at length agreed 
to a coalition. On the eleventh day of July, they 
met on the road to Paris, where they embraced 
each other with ſeeming affection; and afterwards 
they ſigned and ratified a treaty, in which they mu- 
tually engaged to love each other like brothers, and 
reſiſt in common the damnable enterprize of the 
Engliſh, the antient enemies of the kingdom. This 
accommodation being effected, the duke of Bur- 
gundy altered his deportment at the conferences, 
which were {till continued in Meulant. Fearing 
that Henry's deſire of peace would ſurmount the 
difficulties he had already ſtarted, he added ſome 
new articles, to raiſe freſh obſtructions, and ex- 
preſſed diſlike to the demands of the king, which 
he ſaid were vague, obſcure, equivocal, and unrea- 
ſonable. He inſiſted upon Henry's accepting the 
offers of France, purely and ſimply, without enter- 
ing into any fort of explanation; and even refuſed 
to allow thoſe points which were already ſettled to 
be committed to writing. This alteration in his 
manner of acting at length opened the eyes of Hen- 
ry; the conferences were broke off abruptly, and 
each ſide prepared for the recommencement of ho- 
ſtilities. On the twenty-eighth, day of July, the 
king detached the duke of Clarence and the earl of 
Huntingdon, with a body of troops to ſurpriſe Pon- 
toiſe; and this enterprize was atchieved by ſcalade, 
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. A+ C. 1419. with all the deſired ſucceſs. ' L'Iſle Adam, who 
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commanded in the place, found himſelf fo ſuddenly 
attacked, that he could hardly eſcape with a ſmall 
part of the garriſon, the reſt of which was either 
taken or cut in pieces. This was a very valuable 
acquiſition to Henry, as it opened his way to the 
gates of Paris, from which it was diſtant only a few 
leagues, contained a vaſt quantity of warlike ſtores, 
and enriched his army with plunder, excluſive of a 
large ſum of money, which was a very ſeaſonable 
ſupply. 

Notwithſtanding this advantage, which filled 
Paris with conſternation, Henry's affairs began to 
aſſume a very unpromiſing aſpect. Since his laſt 
deſcent upon France he had met with no oppoſition 
in the field, becauſe one of the moſt powerful fac. 
tions in the kingdom favoured his progreſs ; but 
now the whole ſtrength of the nation was on the 
point of being united againſt his intereſt. The 
people of England were by this time tired of the 
war; which had already drained them of men and 
money; for the king had received divers large rein- 
forcements from his own dominions ſince he landed 
in Normandy; and the parliament had granted aid 
upon aid, and ſubſidy after ſubſidy, until the ſub, 
jects exclaimed that the conqueſt of France would 
ruin England. The dauphin had engaged the kings 
of Caſtile and Arragon in his intereſt. Their united 
forces had already entered Bearn, and ravaged the 
country to the gates of Bayonne, which they 
threatened to beſiege; and a large Caſtilian fleet 
had received orders to ſail to Scotland, and tran- 
ſport from thence a body of troops aſſembled for 
the ſervice of the dauphin. Henry had likewiſe 
great reaſon to believe that the Flemings, who had 
refuſed to ſerve under the duke of Burgundy as an 
enemy to France, would chearfully join him in de- 
fence of that kingdom, | z 
bg Hh My 
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Embarraſſed as he muſt have been by theſe con- 4.0. 149. 
ſiderations, he maintained his pretenſions without Fir procees | 
any ſigns of doubt or deſpondence : and even af- conquetts, 3 
fected to declare that he would not be contented 
with the conceſſions of Charles to what he demand- 
ed at Mevlant, without the addition of Pontoiſe, = 
which he had conquered fince that congreſs. ' In | 
all probability he would have found it convenient 
to change- his ſtrain, had not the rancour and per- 
fidy of the dauphin co-operated with his endea- | 
vours. Mean while he undertook the ſiege of Gi- | 
ſors, which he carried on with ſuch vigour, that, 
notwithſtanding the advantage of its ſituation in the | 
midſt of fens and marſhes that rendered it very dif- | oY 
fcult of acceſs, and a numerous garriſon com- 
manded by experienced officers, it was obliged to 
{ſurrender upon capitulation. Chateau-Galliard was Elmbam, 1 
reduced by the duke of Glouceſter, after having 
made an obſtinate defence for ſix months; and 
Roche-gyon, with the caſtle of Aumaule, was taken 
by a detachment under the command of the earl of 
Warwick, Then Ivry fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, together with the caſtles of Montjoye and 
St. Germain-en-laye; and laſtly, he beſieged and 
took Meulant, from whence he detached the duke 
of Clarence with a body of forces to the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. ; 

The dauphin, though ſeemingly reconciled to the Theduke of 
duke of Burgundy, ſtill harboured in his heart that anzdinated 
animoſity which he had imbibed from his infancy ; by the direc | 
and which now, like a fire half ſmothered, glowed dauphin. 19 
more intenſely than before. He refuſed to appear = |! 
at court while the duke maintained any influence in j 
the council; and as he wanted to engroſs the admi- 18 
niſtration into his own hands, he ſcrupled at no 4 
means, how treacherous ſoever, for the accompliſh- 
ment of that aim. He reſolved to proceed by aſ- 
ſaſſination, and to execute his purpoſe at Pouilly ; 
| ASS 3 
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but thought proper to poſtpone his defign, becauſe 


the duke was ſurrounded by a ſtrong body of forces. 


The davphin afterwards advancing at the head of 
twenty thouſand men towards Montereau-ſur-yonne, 
invited the duke to a conference on a bridge be- 
tween the town and caſtle, where they might con- 
cert meaſures for the campaign-againſt the Engliſh, 
and ſettle ſome other affairs of importance. The 
duke readily complied with his propofal ; and, tho? 
appriſed on the road of the dauphin's deſign, ra- 
ther than give a handle for a rupture, by exhibit- 
ing any marks of ſuſpicion, he proceeded to the 
appointed place, where he was murdered by Tan- 
neguy de Chatel and his accomplices. 

The poſture of affairs was totally changed by 
this event. The Pariſians were exaſperated at the 
murder of their favourite; and his ſon Philip was 
tranſported with the defire of revenge to ſuch a 
degree, that he reſolved to facrifice the welfare of 
his country to that paſſion. He firſt of all renewed 
his father's connection with queen Iſabel, who had 
always acted as the inveterate enemy of her ſon 1 
and thus becoming maſter of the king's perſon, 
was conſidered as regent by thoſe who did not —_ 
the dauphin. Then he began a negotiation wit 
the king of England, which was in effect a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his country. Since the reduction of 
Pontoiſe the court had removed to Troye, on ac- 
count of the enemy's incurſions to the very gates 
of Paris, the inhabitants of which, finding them- 


. felves hampered and harraſſed by the Engliſh, ſol- 


licited and obtained of Henry a particular truce for 
five days, during which the treaty was concluded 
berween him and Charles, by the interpoſition of 
the queen and the duke of Burgundy. Since the 
death of the laſt duke, Henry had riſen in his de- 
mands. Renouncing the propofals he had made 
at Meulant, he now reſurned his pretenſions to the 


crown 
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crown of France, and inſiſted upon the following 4 © 1419. 
articles: He offered to marry the princeſs Catherine 
without a dower : He promiſed that he would not 
interrupt king Charles in the enjoyment of his 
crown, or intermecdle with the revenues during 
the natural life of that monarch : And that the 
queen ſhould maintain her 'dignity in the fame 
manner : But he demanded, that, after the death 
of Charles, the crown of France ſhould. devolve 
upon the king of England and his heirs for ever : 
That, on account of the diſorder of Charles, which 
hindered him from managing the reins of govern- 
ment, the king of England ſhould undertake the ad- 
miniſtration, in quality of regent, even during the 
life of his father-in-law : That the princes, noble- 
men, communities, and burghers of the kingdom, 
ſhould take the oath to the king of England, as 
regent, promiſing to acknowledge him for their 
ſovereign after the death of Charles : That the king 
of France ſhould deliver to the king of England let- 
ters-patent under his great ſea], as a confirmation 
and fecurity for the punctual obſervance of theſe 
articles: That letters of the fame nature ſhould be 
ſigned by the queen, the duke of Burgundy, and 
the peers of the realm, in explicit terms, free from 
all equivocation : And the king of England pro- 
miſed on his part to grant letters-patent of the ſame 
import. 

Theſe fundamental points being ſettled, the duke peace be- 
of Burgundy ratified them as wholeſome, uſeful, past ng 
reaſonable, and tending to the advantage of France Eneland 
and of all Chriſtendom. Then a general truce was nuded, 
publiſhed, to be in force from the twenty fourth at Troye. 
day of December, till the firſt day of March in 
the following year: and theſe preliminaries of a 
general peace being ratified, a particular treaty of 
league and confederation was ſigned by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Henry and the duke of Burgundy, 

on 
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4. c. 4419. on condition that one of the king's brothers ſhould 


marry one of the duke's daughters; that the king 
and the duke ſhould be united in the bonds of na- 


tural affection; and that they ſhould join their 


endeavours for puniſhing the dauphin and the other 
murderers of the late duke of Burgundy ; that if 
the ſaid dauphin, or any other of the aſſaſſins, 
ſhould be taken by Henry, he or they ſhould not 
be releaſed without the conſent of the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; that the king of England ſhould allot to 
the duke and his dutcheſs, daughter of king Charles, 
lands to the value of twenty thouſand livres a year, 
as near as poſſible to the territories he already poſ- 
ſeſſed in France, for which lands they ſhould do 
homage to the crown; and that they ſhould receive 
a charter for theſe lands under the great ſeal, to be 
confirmed by Henry as ſoon as he ſhould be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the regency ; that if for the future any 
perſon, under the pretext of a marriage with one of 


the daughters of France, ſhould pretend to ſuch an 


Rymer, 


4 C. 1420, 
Henry mar- 
ries the 

princeſs Ca- 


therine. 


aſſignment of lands, the duke ſhould aſſiſt the king 
with all his power in oppoſing his pretenſions. As 
it was found neceſſary to alter the form of the ar- 
ticles of the general peace between France and Eng- 
land, in order to avoid all doubts and obſcurities, 
the truce was prolonged, that Henry's ambaſſadors 
might have time to concert the form of the treaty 
with the duke of Burgundy at Troye, where the 
peace was confirmed on the twenty-firſt day of May 
by the oaths of the contracting parties, the queen 
and the duke of Burgundy ſwearing as proxies for 
Charles. This important affair being terminated 
with all the uſual formalities, Henry preſented the 
princeſs Catherine with a ring of great value; and 
the marriage- contract was immediately ſettled, tho 
the nuptials were not conſummated till the ſecond 
day of June. In the treaty of Troye, beſides the 
articles already mentioned, it was ſtipulated het 

the 
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the laws, cuſtoms, and privileges of France ſhould 
remain inviolate; that the king of England ſnould 
aſſiſt Charles with all his power, in reducing the 
provinces, towns, and places, poſſeſſed by the dau- 
phin and the party of Armagnac; that all the con- 
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queſts to be made in France, Normandy excepted, 


ſnould be for the advantage of the reigning king; 
that when the king of England ſhould aſcend the 
throne of France, Normandy itſelf and all his 
other conqueſts ſhould be reunited to the crown ; 
that when Henry, or any one of his heirs, ſhould 
receive the crown of France, the two kingdoms of 
France and England ſhould be united for ever under 
one ſovereign, though intirely independent of each 
other, enjoying their own diſtinct laws, cuſtoms, 
and immunities ; and that no peace ſhould be made 
with the dauphin, but by the joint conſent of the 
two kings and the duke of Burgundy. 

After the celebration of the nuptials, the two 
courts ſet out together for Sens, which was already 
inveſted by the Engliſh and Burgundian forces. 
The dauphin had received a reinforcement of ſeven 
thouſand Scots, commanded by John earl of Bu- 
chan, He had put ſtrong garriſons into Melun, 
Montereau, Montarges, Meaux, and Compeigne : 
he had taken Pont de St. Eſprit in Languedoc by 
aſſault, reduced Niſmes, and appointed a rendez- 
vous of all his forces at Bourges in Berry. Sens, 
after a reſiſtance of ten days, ſurrendered to Henry 
by capitulation. Then he marched ro Montereau, 
where the duke of Burgundy had been aſſaſſinated, 
Ihe town was taken by aſſault; but Guitrie, who 
commanded the garriſon, retiring into the caſtle, 
refuſed to ſurrender. The king of England, pro- 
voked at his obſtinacy, gave the principal citizens 
to underſtand, that they ſhould be put to death, 
if they could not prevail upon that officer to ſub- 
mit; but he remaining deaf to all their intreaties 
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4A. C. 2440. and Jamentations, they were hanged on gibbets 
e.tected before the caſtle. Then Henry aſſaulted 

the place with freſh fury; and after it had held out 

eight days, De Guitrie capitulated for himſelf and 

- forty perfons, whom he carried off to the dauphin. 

Hin Urn The body of the duke of Burgundy being found 
VI. interred in a very indecent manner, was by his ſon 
taken up and tranſported to Dijon, where it was 

nene f B.. buried with great ſolemnity. About the middle of 
lun. July the confederate army undertook the ſiege of 
Melun, a place of great importance, ſtrongly for- 

tied, and ſecured by a numerous garriſon com- 
manded by Barbazan, an officer of great courage 

and experience, who was ſuſpected of having been 
concerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. 

The king had juſt received a reinforcement of two 
thouſand archers and eight hundred men at arms 

from England, under the command of the duke 

of Bedford, who had left his brother Glouceſter 
regent in his abſence. All the troops that both 
chiefs could aſſemble, were ſcarce ſufficient to at- 

chieve the enterprize they had undertaken. The 

| beſieged attacked them, and deftroyed their works 

in repeated ſallies: the beſiegers were repulſed with 

great loſs in feveral ſucceſſive affaults ; and when 

they proceeded by the method of ſapping, they 

found themſelves countermined by the indefatiga- 

ble Barbazan, who encountered Henry in a mine, 

and fought with him hand to hand, until the king 
admiring his valour, aſked his name; when he an- 

ſwered Barbazan : Well,“ ſaid Henry, you 

* have fought with the king of England,” Even 

after conſiderable breaches were made in the walls, 

Henry would not venture to give the aſſault againſt 

fuch deſperate defendants, and converted the ſiege 

into a blockade. The dauphin marched to the 

rehef of the place at the head of ſixteen thouſand 

men, but found all the avenues guarded in-fuch a 
manner, 
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manner, as prevented him from throwing in ſup- 4-©. 1420. 


plies; and he retreated without having made any 
attempt upon the quarters of the beſiegers. At 
length the garriſon having conſumed all their pro- 
viſions, and ſubſiſted for ſome time on the fleſh of 
horſes, dogs, and other domeſtic animals, and fee- . 
ing no proſpect of relief, Barbazan was obliged to 
ſurrender on capitulation z by which all the French 
troops in garrifon were enſured in their lives, ex- 
cept ſuch as ſhould be found to have been con- 
cerned in the death of the duke of Burgundy. 
Barbazan himſelf lay under this imputation, and 
would certainly have loſt his life, had not he pleaded 
that he was Henry's brother at arms, as having 
fought him in fingle combat. This plea exempred 
him from an ignominious death; though he was 
detained priſoner above twenty years in the Chateau- 
Galliard. Henry ordered twenty Scots who were 
found in the place to be hanged up as rebels, on 
pretence that they had carried arms againſt their 
own king, who being Henry's priſoner, ſerved as 
a volunteer on this occaſion. He is likewiſe taxed 
with having violated the capitulation in other re- 
ſpects, in confining the reſt of the garriſon within Jean Javen, 
priſons and dungeons, where they periſhed by fa- 75 ach, 
mine. | VI. 
Melun being reduced, and the earl of Hunting- ara y 
don appointed governor of the place, the two amm. 
courts repaired to the capital; and Henry, with 
his father-in-law, made his public entry with great 
magnificence. - By this time, however, the ſeeds of 
conrention were ſown between the king of England 
and the duke of Burgundy. This prince, as well 
as the French peers and officers in general, was 
extremely diſguſted with the manners of Henry, 
who, being naturally proud and imperious, treated. 
them with marks of indifference and contempt. 
The prince .of Orange had retired with his forces 
from 
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from the ſiege of Melun, and even refuſed to ſub- 


ſcribe to the treaty of Troye, againſt which he 
Joudly. exclaimed, merely becauſe he had received 
ſome perſonal affront from the king of England: 
but nothing gave ſuch umbrage to the duke, as 
Henry's engroſſing the whole direction of affairs, 
and leaving him a mere cypher in the adminittra- 
tion. The king had taken poſſeſſion of the Bal- 
tile, after having expelled. the duke's garriſon : he 
ſurpriſed and ſecured the caſtle of Vincennes, and ſe- 
veral other fortreſſes in the ſame manner; and ſu- 
perſeded the count de St. Pol, governor of Paris, 
in favour of his brother the duke of Clarence : he 
took. up. his reſidence in the Louvre,. where his 
court was numerous and magnificent, while that of 
Charles was mean and ſolitary: the Engliſh troops 
were cantoned in the avenues of Paris, and part of 
them quartered in the heart of the city, where, in 
ſpite of all the king's diſcipline, they committed 
numberleſs outrages, and rendered themſelves ex- 
tremely odious to the inhabitants. In the begin- 
ning of December the eſtates of the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled at Paris: Charles being then in one of his 
lucid intervals, preſided in perſon, and declated 
that he had, of his own free will and motion, con- 
cluded a peace with the king of England, which 
he was perſuaded would be for the advantage of 
the kingdom ; he therefore deſired they would con- 
firm it by their ſanction and authority. Though 
they had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with this 
pacification, they would not be ſo raſh as to ſpeak 
their real ſentiments at ſuch a conjuncture; but, 
on the contrary, unanimouſly decreed that the peace 
of Troye ſhould be obſerved as a public law; and 
that all the French ſubjects ſhould take the oaths 

preſcribed in that treaty, 
On the twenty-third day of the month, Charles 
having ſummoned an extraordinary council, mu 
| duke 
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duke of. Burgundy appeared in deep mourning, “. C. 142%, 
and demanded juſtice on the murderers of his — 
father. The dauphin, with his accomplices, be- 1 
ing ſummoned to appear at the marble table; and zeainft the - 
paying no regard to the citation, were convicted, che guke of 
attainted, and condemned to perpetual exile ; and Bargundy. 
he, on the other hand, appealed to God, and 
his own ſword, from this ſentence, as well as from 
all proceedings that might be carried on to his 
prejudice in the name of his father. He ſtill pre- 
ſerved the title of regent, in which quality he trant- 
ferred the parliament and univerſity of Paris to 
Poitiers, where ſome members of thoſe two bodies | 
actually aſſembled ; ſo that France at this period I» 
exhibited two kings, two queens, two regents, all bi 
the officers of the crown doubled, ſeven or eight 3 
mareſchals of France on each ſide, with two par- Ef 
liaments and two univerſities of Paris. Although 7 
Henry had been declared regent and heir of the 
crown by the Burgundian faction, which had the | 
king in their power, the remote provinces, which 1" 
had not been expoſed to the Engliſh hoſtilities, ſtill =_ 
adhered to the dauphin, and even many places in 
the neighbourhood of Paris; ſo that Henry had a 
difficult taſk to perform before the war could be 
extinguiſhed, eſpecially as he and his. troops were 
extremely diſagreeable to the whole French nation. 
At this period the chiefs of the Armagnac party 
in Guienne, deſpairing of being able to maintain a 
war againſt Henry, who was now the acknow- 
ledged heir of France, ſued for peace and pardon, 1 
which he willingly granted, after they had renounced 5 
the appeal which their anceſtors had made to the A 


court of peers in France, during the reign of the 


© third Edward. 

Henry's preſence was now neceſſary in England, Henry re- 
d procure the ſanction of the parliament to the x;11..4, 
; peace of Troye ; to obtain a ſubſidy for the pro- 


ſecution 
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A. c. 1421. ſecution of the war againſt the dauphin ; and to 


Watfingh, 


The duke of 
Clarence 1s 
Cefeated and 


lin at 
auge, 


take meaſures for detaching the Scots from the in- 
tereſt of the enemy. Having therefore appointed 
Engliſh commanders in the ſtrong- places he had 
taken, and conſtituted the duke of Exeter gover- 
nor of Patis, he took the road to Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, where he convoked an aſſembly of the 
ſtates of that province, and received a conſiderable 
ſupply from the laity and clergy. Leaving the 
duke of Clarence to command the army, he em- 
barked, at the latter end of January, for England, 
with his young queen, who was crowned on the 
third Sunday of Lent, at Weſtminſter, with great 
magnificence. Immediately after his arrival in his 
Engliſh dominions, he ſummoned a parliament to 
meet on the ſecond day of May, at Leiceſter ; and, 
in the mean time, made a progreſs through great 
part of England, on pretence of gratifying the 
queen with a fight of the country: though his 
real deſign was to influence the elections, that the 
enſuing parliament might be favourable to his 


views. Before the meeting of parliament, he re- 


ceived the tidings of a diſaſter in France, which 
affected him with equal forrow and ſurprize, and 
abridged the term of his reſidence in England. 
The duke of Clarence had marched with ten 
thouſand men into Anjou, with a view to reduce 
that province, which adhered to the dauphin; be- 
ing informed that ſeven thouſand Scots, command- 
ed by the earl of Buchan, were encamped at Bauge, 
in ſuch a ſtraggling manner, that the van might be 
eaſily cut off before the rear could come to its al- 
ſiſtance, he reſolved to attack them immediately; 
and, putting himſelf at the head of his horſe, began 
his march, after having ordered the earl of Saliſbury 
to follow with the reſt of the forces. When the duke 
reached Bauge, he found fome Scottiſh troops in- 
trenched in a church-yard, and ſpent ſo much time 
| in 
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in attempting to diſlodge them, that the earl of 4. C. 14216 


Buchan being alarmed, aſſembled his forces, and 
marched up to their aſſiſtance. Clarence, inſtead 
of waiting for the earl of Saliſbury, attacked the 
new-comers with great impetuoſity, and performed 


many exploits of perſonal valour, until he was 


wounded in the face with a ſpear by a Scottiſh 
knight called Swinton, and afterwards killed with 
a truncheon by the earl of Buchan. His cavalry 
were totally routed, fifteen hundred left dead on the 
ſpot, among which number were the lord Roos, 
Sir John Grey, and Sir Gilbert Umfreville ; and the 
earls of Huntingdon, Somerſet, and Mortagne ; 
the lord Fitzwalter, and many other perſons of di- 
ſtinction, were taken priſoners. The earl of Sa- 
liſbury did not come up till after the battle; but 
he favoured the retreat of the fugitives, and reco- 
vered the body of the duke of Clarence, whoſe 
death was juſtly regretted by all his countrymen. 
The dauphin was fo well pleaſed with this victory, 


that he created the earl of Buchan conftable of 


France; and that nobleman, in order to maintain 
the reputation he had acquired, undertook the ſiege 
of Alencon, which the earl of Saliſbury attempted 
to raiſe ; but he was repulſed with ſome loſs by 
the beſiegers, tho' Buchan, was afterwards obliged 
to abandon the enterpriſe for want of artillery. 
Nevertheleſs, the dauphin's party began to recover 
their ſpirits, and gained ſeveral advantages over the 
Burgyndians. Lahire, one of the dauphin's par- 
tiſans, defeated a body of troops under the count 


Monftrelet; 


de Vaudemont, who was taken priſoner and the 


war was carried on with great vigour in Ponthieu, 
where the Burgundians were worſted in ſeveral en- 
counters. | 
Theſe tranſactions induced Henry to haſten his 
return to France: but, in the mean time, his at- 
tention was employed on the affairs of parliament, 
Ns. 38 0 B b which, 
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A. C.1427. which, meeting at vt neo time, chearfully 


confirmed the treaty of Troye, a peace ſo glorious 
for England, and granted;a ſubſidy for the. con- 

tinuation of the war againſt the dauphin; but, at 
the ſame time, they preſented an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty, in which they obſerved, that the conqueſt of 
France would be the ruin of England. Durin 

this ſeſſion of parliament, ſeveral wholeſome laws 
were enacted ; and, among the reſt, it was decreed, 
that no eccleſiaſtic, appointed by the pope, ſhould 
be admitted to a benefice without the conſent of 
the patron. This ſtatute was a mortal blow to 
the clauſe Non Obſtante, which had been ſo often 
uſed by the popes in the. exerciſe of their uſurped 
authority, with, reſpect to the collation of benefices, 

Before the parliament broke up, a treaty was con- 
cluded and ratified between England and Genoa, 
which was very advantageous to Henry, as it de- 
prived the French of an uſeful ally. His next care 
was, to perſuade his priſoner, James king of Scot- 
land, to. recal the troops which had been ſent, over 
to France, under the command of the earl of Bu- 
chan; and that prince, in conſequence of . ſome 
private ſtipulation with the king of England, laid 
his commands upon his ſubjects, to quit the ſer- 
vice of the dauphin ; but the earl replied, that 
they, did not think themſelves bound, by any ties, 


to obey the orders of their king, while he remained 


in the hands of his. adverſary, and muſt be ſup- 
poſed to act from compulſion. This order of 
James, however, furniſhed Henry with a pretence 
for treating, as rebels, all the Scots that were 
taken in the ſervice of the dauphin. By this time, 
the duke of Albany was dead, and ſucceeded in 
the regency of Scotland by his ſon Murdoc earl 
of. Fife, who had been lately releaſed. from his 
captivity in England. It was fince his acceſſion to 
the miniſtry, that the auxiliaries | had been ſent to 


2 France 


Kn. 

France; and, therefore, he became diſagreeable 
to the king of England, who, in order to encou- 
rage a party that ſhould counterbalance his inte- 
reſt in Scotland; permitted James to reviſit his 
own country, on his giving ſecurity for his re- 
turn, and aſſuring Henry he would do his endea- 
your to diſſolve the alliance between Scotland and 
the dauphin. 1} 4 {BS 

Henry having thus finiſhed the buſineſs that called 
him into England, appointed the duke of Bedford 
regent of the kingdom; and, leaving the queen 
pretty far advanced in her pregnancy, ſet fail for 
Calais, on the tenth day of June, with a new- raiſed 
army, amounting to thirty thouſand men, the 


greater part of whom were archers. On his arrival 


at Calais, he detached twelve hundred choſen horſe, 
under the command of the earl of Dorſet and lord 
Clifford, to the relief of the duke of Exeter, who 
was beſieged in Paris by the dauphin: but when 
this reinforcement entered the city, he wichdrew his 
forces, and, in a little time, undertook the ſiege of 
Chartres. The king having ſent off divers detach- 
ments to reduce ſome caſtles in Picardy, which till 
held out for the dauphin, marched in perſon with 
the reſt of his army to Bois le Vincennes, and from 
thence went to Paris on a viſit to his father-in-law. 
Underſtanding that the dauphin had inveſted Char- 
tres, he directed his route to that place, in hope of 
deciding the diſpute by a battle; but, as he ap- 
proached, the other retired, and Henry purſued 
him for a conſiderable way, until perceiving that 
he could not undertake, or draw him to an en- 
gagement, he turned off to Dreux, which made no 
reſiſtance, but ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
After the reduction of this place, his army was fo 
terribly afflicted with the dyſentery, that he ordered 
them into quarters of refreſhment, while he him- 
{elf returned to Paris, where he formed the * 
B b 2 0 
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4. e. 14321- of beſieging Meaux, one of the moſt important 
places that owned the dauphin's authority ; ſtrongly 

fortified by art and nature, and provided with a 
numerous garriſon, commanded by the baſtard of 
Vaurus, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his acti - 

| vity and rancour againſt the Burgundians. 

Deſperate. This place was inveſted by Henry on the fixth 
the garriſon day of October, and the ſiege laſted all the winter; 
* Men. during which, he loft a great number of men by 
the inclemency of the weather and fatigue, as well 

as by the valour of the beſieged, who made incre- 

dible efforts in their own defence. The town was 

divided into two parts, called the city and the 
Marche; the firſt of which was taken by ſtorm in 

the winter, but the other was defended with infi- 

nite obſtinacy, The lord Cornwall's fon, a youth 

of great expectation, and the earl of Dorſet, loſt 

their lives at this memorable ſiege, belides a great 

number of other gallant officers, in two ſucceſſive 

aſſaults, that miſcarried in ſpite of all Henry's con- 

A. c. 1422. duct and intrepidity. At length, the garriſon be- 
ing reduced to the utmoſt extremity, after a defence 

of ſeven months, demanded a capitulation z but 

Henry, who was exaſperated at their obſtinacy, in- 

fiſted upon their ſurrendering at diſcretion ; he 

even excluded, from all hopes of mercy, the Eng- 

liſh, Scots, and Iriſh, who ſhould be found among 

the defendants, with all thoſe who had been con- 

cerned in the death of the duke of Burgundy. They 

were obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he was 

Pleaſed to impoſe. After he had taken poſſeſſion 

of the town, he commanded three officers to be 
inſtantly beheaded, and the baſtard of Vaurus to 

be hanged upon a tree, which was diſtinguiſhed by 

Bimbam, his name, becauſe he had uſed it as a gibbet for 
wonſtrelet, the execution of all the Burgundians that fell into 

is hands. 


5 


While 
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While Henry was employed in the ſiege of Meaux, 3: © us 
he received the agreeable news of his queen's being delivered of 
ſafely delivered of a ſon at Windſor, who was bap- ge 
tiſed by the name of Henry, and lived to be one of a 
the moſt unfortunate monarchs that ever ſat upon 

the throne of England. About the time that Meaux 
capitulated, the queen was in a condition to travel; 

and arrived in France, accompanied by the duke of 
Bedford, who left his brother Glouceſter regent in 

his abſence. The two courts joining at Bois de 
Vincennes, went together to Paris to paſs the Whit- 

ſun holidays. On the day of Pentecoſt, the two 

kings and queens dined together in public, with 

their crowns upon their heads; and the French, 

who wiſhed well to their country, could not, with- 
out deep- felt ſorrow, behold the king of England 
governing France with abſolute authority. Their 
— 1 was augmented by an arbitrary tax he im- 
poſed in relation to a new coinage, at which the Pa- 
riſians murmured in vain. Their ſituation was no 
longer what it ſeemed to be a few years before, 
when they held the balance between the two fac- 

tions, and had it in their power to make either ſcale 
preponderate. While Henry enjoyed this receſs 
trom the fatigues of war, the dauphin made him- 

ſelf maſter of la Charite, opened the paſſage of the 
Loire, and afterwards inveſted Coſne on the ſame 
river; which agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved 

by the duke of Burgundy, by the eighteenth day 

of Auguſt, 

The duke's honour being thus engaged for the Henry is 
relief of the place, he ſent to the king for a rein- —— 
forcement of troops; and Henry gave him to un- iſtemyer, 
derſtand he would be there in pecſon. He accord- 
ingly began- his march for this purpoſe ; but was 
attacked by a dyſentery, which obliged him to halt 
at Senlis, from whence he was carried to Bois de 
Vincennes, after having beſtowed the command of 
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A. C 1422. che troops upon the duke of Bedford, and ordered 


Elmham. 


His laſt ad- 
dreſs to his 
ncbles. 


him to join the duke of Burgundy with all expedi- 


tion. The dauphin being informed of their june- 
tion, and finding himſelf too weak to cope with them 
in the field, retired behind the Loire, and the two 
dukes marched to Troye in Champagne, Mean 
while Henry's malady encreaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that the phyſicians deſpaired of his recovery; and 
he began to prepare for death, with that courage 
and intrepidity by which he had never been forſaken. 

Feeling his laſt hour approaching, he ſent for the 
dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the earl of Warwick, 

and all the Engliſh noblemen who happened to be 
in that neighbourhood, that they might hear his 
laſt inſtructions. Addreſſing himſelf to them, with 
an audible voice and chearful countenance, he ob- 
ſerved that his reign, though ſhort, had been glo- 
rious ; that though his wars had occaſioned a great 
deal of bloodſhed, it could not be juſtly imputed to 
him, but to the French; who would not liſten to 
equitable terms of accommodation: that, with reſpect 
to himſelf, he could meet death without the leaſt 
apprehenſion; but he could not help lamenting 
the fate of the prince his ſon, who, being an infant, 
could not finiſh the work he had ſo happily begun. 

He therefore, conjured them, in the name of God, 

to unite their intereſts and zeal in behalf of that 
young prince who was born to be their ſovereign; 
to watch over his education, and as much as Jay 
in their power, conſole the queen in her affliction : 

he exhorted them to cultivate-the friendſhip of the 
duke of Burgundy ; to detain the priſoners who 
had been taken at Agi incourt, until his ſon ſhould 
be of age to aſſume the reins of government; and 
whatever peace they might find it convenient to 


make with France, to preſerve the ſovereignty of 


Normandy to England. Finally, he expreſſed a de- 
fire that the duke of Bedford might be charged 1 * 
ene 
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the adminiſtration of France; and that the duke “ C. 242% 
of Glouceſter might govern England during the 
prince's minority. _ | 
Having ſpoke to this effect, he enquired of his His dea® 
phyſicians 'how long they thought he ſhould live; eg 
when one of them kneeling by the bed - ſide, 
while the tears trickled down his cheeks, declared, 
that without a miracle; two hours would-put an 
end to his life. He heard this dreadful ſentence 
without the leaſt emotion, and having made con- 
feſſion of his ſins, ordered his chaplains to recite 
the ſeven penitential pſalms. When they pro- 
nounced theſe words, Rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
„ falem,” he interrupted them, and declared, on 
the word of a dying prince, that his intention was 
to turn his arms againſt the infidels in the Holy 
Land, as ſoon as he ſhould have eſtabliſhed a ſolid 
peace with France. This exerciſe of devotion be- 
ing ended, Henry expired on the thirty-firſt day of 
Auguſt, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
after a glorious reign of nine years, four months, 
and eleven days. His body was conveyed to Eng- 
land, and interred at Weſtminſter, among his an- 
ceſtors, with ſuch pomp and magnificence as befitted 
the ſplendor of his reign; and the queen, in me- i" 
mory of ſuch an illuſtrious conſort, placed upon , __ 'n 
his monument his ſtatue of ſilver as big as the Mentteler, 1 
life, which it perfectly reſembled. Henry was 
tall and ſlender, with a long neck, an engaging 
aſpect, and limbs of the moſt elegant turn. He 
excelled all the youth of that age in agility, and 
the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patieft, labo- 7 
rious, and more capable of enduring cold, hunger, it 
and fatigue, than any individual in his army. His 
valour was ſuch as no danger could ſtartle, and no 
difficulty oppoſe : nor was his policy inferior to his 


courage. He managed the difſenſions among his 
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4. C. 1422. enemies with ſuch addreſs as ſpoke him conſum- 


mate in the arts of the cabinet. He fomented their 
jealouſies, and converted their mutual reſentment 
to his own advantage. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf- 
taught genius, that blazed out at once without the 
aid of inſtruction or experience; and a fund of na- 
tural ſagacity that made ample amends for theſe 
defects. He was chaſte, temperate, modeſt, and 
devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his adminiſtration, and 
ſeverely — in the diſcipline of his army, upon 
which he knew his glory and ſucceſs in a great 
meaſure depended. In a word, it muſt be owned 
he was without an equal in the arts of war, policy, 
and government. But we cannot be ſo far dazzled 
with his great qualities, as to overlook the defects 
in his character. His pride and imperious temper 
loſt him the hearts of the French nobility, and fre- 
quently broke out in outrage and abuſe ; as at the 
ſiege of Melun, where he treated the marechal Vifle 
d'Adam with the utmoſt indignity, although that 
nobleman had given him no other offence than that 
of coming into his preſence in plain, tho? decent, 


. apparel. That his diſpoſition was cruel, appears 


too evident from the maſſacre of the priſoners at 
Agincourt; from his behaviour to the garriſons of 
Rouen, Melun, and other places, which he found 
difficulty in reducing; as well as from the perſecu- 
tion of the Lollards, which could not have been 
countenanced by a prince of humanity. Thoſe un- 
happy wretches ſeem to have been ſacrificed to his 
intereſt, as well as to his religious bigotry ; for 
they were ſo many victims, by which he rendered 
the clergy propitious to his views. All his renown 
was founded upon the moſt pernicious ambition, 
which ſeemed to ſwallow up every principle of juſ- 
tice, and every conſideration of humanity. He 
eould not but know the weakneſs of that title in 


ſupport 
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ſuppott of which he ſhed the blood of two hundred 4. e. 1. | 
thouſand men, ruined. a ſtill greater number of fa- | 
milies, laid waſte the faireſt provinces of Europe, 
and encouraged, nay bribed wich offers of friend 
ſhip and alliance the firſt noblemen in France, to 
renounce their allegiance and betray their country. 

It muſt be owned, indeed, that theſe were-the vices 
of the times rather than of Henry. Europe was 
not yet humanized from the ſavage manners of the = 
northern barbarians, by which it had been over- | 
run; and it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that from 
the conqueſt of England by William of Normandy, 
to the period of which we now treat, the throne had 
not been filled with one prince whoſe reign was not 
marked with ſuch acts of cruelty or perfidy as would 
fix an indelible ſtain of infamy on any modern cha- 
rater. This was likewiſe the caſe of all the neigh- 
bouring nations, which ſeem to have been ruled by 
princes of the ſame family and complexion, With - 
out imbibing any tincture of the liberal arts, which | 
enlarge the faculties of the ſoul, and determine it | 
to purſuits more worthy of humanity ; without be- 
ing taught the leſſons of univerſal benevolence and 
true morality, the fole objects of their education 
were war and ſuperſtition. They were trained u * 
in maxims of arbitrary power, that conſidered the 1 
bulk of mankind as ſlaves ſubſervient to their inte- 1 
reſt and ambition. They were taught from their 
infancy to believe that the moſt flagrant crimes 
might be expiated by benefactions to the church: 
and that common injuſtice and uſurpation were ſuf- 
ficiently atoned by a regular performance of reli- 

ious exerciſe. Henry had been encouraged and 
exhorted by his prelates to undertake the war with 
France. In his laſt moments he appealed to heaven 
for the juſtification of his conduct. He had at- 
tacked the kingdom of France without the leaſt 
provocation: he had filled it with widows and or- 

phans, 
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A.C, 1422. phans, lamentation, miſery, and every ſpecies of 
diſtreſs; and yet he died in full conviction of hav- 
ing acted according to the dictates of equity. There 
is no room to ſuſpect him of diſſimulation at ſuch a 
juncture; and thoſe who are acquainted with the 
human mind, will conceive how eaſily conſcience 


is brought over to eſpouſe the cauſe of any ruling 
paſſion, af 
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H E death of Henry V. was no ſooner known 
than the duke of Glouceſter, who exercifed 


A. C. 1422, 
Henry VT. 


the office of guardian, iſſued writs in the name of rec 


young Henry, for a parliament to meet on the ninth 
day of November at Weltminſter; and in the mean 
time the young king, being about nine months old, 
was proclaimed at London. T he parliament meet- 
ing at the appointed time, payed no regard to the 
verbal declaration of the late king, appointing 
' Glouceſter regent of England. They veſted Mis 
high truſt in his elder brother John duke of  Bed- 
ford; though Humphrey was allowed to act in his 
abſence. The duke of Bedford was therefore 
choſen protector, defender of the realm and the 
church of England, and the, king's principal coun- 
ſellor, with a ſalary of eight thouſand marks to 
ſupport the dignity of that office. At the ſame 


king; and 
the duke of 
Bedford de- 


elared pro- 


tectqq ot 
. a 
His brother 


Glouceſter 
impowered 
by parlia- 
ment to go- 
vern in his 
abſence. 


time they appointed a council, by whoſe advice all 


the affairs of the kingdom were to be adminiſtred ; 
the protector, in their deliberations, having no 
other prerogative than that of a deciding voice, in 
caſe of an equal diviſion. This important point 
being eſtabliſhed, they made ſome other regula- 
tions touching ſheriffs, bailiffs, and juſtices of the 
peace; and having continued the tonnage and 
poundage, with the ſubſidy on wool, for two years 
longer, were diſſolved. Before they broke up, 
however, they appointed governors to take charge 
of the king's perſon and education. Theſe were 
Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter, and his brother 
Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's great un- 
cles. This laſt was a prelate of great wealth, arro- 

gance, 
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gance, and ambition; and by his office he acquired 
great influence in the councils of England; and 
even ſurpaſſed the duke of Glouceſter in credit. 
There ſeemed to be a conteſt berween them in point 
of authority, which turned out very prejudicial to 


the intereſt of their ſovereign. The duke of Glou- 


«3 
; W 


Death of 


Charles VI, ; 


king of 
France. 


ceſter had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his ne dig- 
nity, when he married Jaquelina daughter of Wil- 
liam V. duke of Bavaria, and heireſs of Hainault, 
Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland. She had been 
married to John dauphin of France, and after his 


death compelled by her mother to wed the duke 


of Brabant, whoſe perſon ſhe deteſted. Indeed 
they ſeemed to hate one another; and after they 
had lived together ſome time in continual diſſention, 
ſhe made an elopement to England, where ſhe was 
hoſpitably received by the late king, and applied 
to the pope for a divorce; but as this could not be 
obtained, ſhe gave her hand to the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, by virtue of a licence from the antipope Be- 
nedict; and this prepoſterous marriage was produc- 
tive of great miſchief to England. 

Charles VI. of France ſurvived his ſon - in-law 
but fifty days; and his death produced a total re- 
volution in the affairs of that kingdom. Many 
French noblemen, who thought it their duty to 
obey the king, without examining narrowly whe- 
ther or not his conduct was for the advantage 
of their country, now believed themſelves under 
the ſame obligation to the dauphin, notwithſtand- 
ing the treaty of Troye, which was the effect of 
violence and compulſion. The duke of Bedford 
was not ignorant of their ſentiments; and therefore 
the eyes of Charles were no fooner cloſed, than he 
proclaimed Henry king of France, and aſſumed 
the title of regent, according to the appointment of 
his late brother Henry king of England. He then 
aſſembled all the French noblemen who adhered ” 

the 
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the Engliſh intereſt, and they took the oath of 4 © 4 
allegiance to young Henry; which was likewiſe 

exacted of all the towns that were under the do- 

minion of the Engliſh. After this ceremony the 

council of France and the city of Paris ſent depu- 

ties to London, to congratulate the young king 

upon his acceſſion to both crowns z and they had 
inſtructions to paſs thro' the Low Countries, to 

exhort the duke of Burgundy to continue firm to 

the articles of his alliance. 

While the duke of Bedford took theſe neceſſary state of the 
precautions in behalf of his nephew, the dauphir, riasemef 
who was at Eſpaly, an houſe belonging to the 
biſhop of Puy, cauſed himſelf to be immediately 
proclaimed king of France, and repaired to Poi- 
tiers, where he was conſecrated in the beginning of 
November. He poſſeſſed all Languedoc, Dau- 

- phine, Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of Sain- 
tonge, the town of Rochelle, and Poitou; and be- 
ſides theſe provinces he looked upon Provence, 
Maine, and Anjou, as countries on whoſe attach - 
ment he might depend. On the other hand, Hen- 
ry's intereſt prevailed in Normandy and Guienne, 
Picardy, Champagne, Brie, the iſle of France, and 
the city of Paris, beſides the two Burgundies, 
Flanders, and Artois, which belonged to the duke 
of Burgundy, who was his vaſſal and ally. Such Merersi. 
being the ſituation of affairs, the war might have Wenttreler. 
been carried on in all the provinces of France, ex- 
cept Bretagne, which obſerved an exact neutrality z 
tho' the ſcene of action was chiefly confined to 
Picardy, Champagne, La Brie, and the Iſle of 
France; becauſe the Engliſh were deſirous of ex- 
pelling the dauphin's garriſons from theſe pro- 
vinces, before they would carry the war to the 
other fide of the Loire; and it was the intereſt of 
Charles to make his chief efforts in thoſe countries, 
that his enemies might be prevented from pene- 
trating into the more ſouthern provinces. John = 
duke 
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A. c. 1422, duke of Bretagne ſtill adhered to his neutrality, as 
well as his brother Arthur count de Richemont ; 
though both Jeaned towards the Engliſh intereſt, 
The duke of Burgundy reſolved to obſerve punc- 
tually the articles of his alliance, on account of 
his perſonal hatred to Charles, who had murdered 
his father. Lewis III. duke of Anjou, and king of 
Sicily, eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, The count de Foix and his brothers 
declared for the Engliſh; though they afterwards 
changed their party. The houſes of Armagnac and 
Albret had made their peace with Henry V. but 
now engaged in the intereſt of Charles. The duke 
of Orleans and his brother the count de Angou- 
leſme, were both priſoners in England; but Charles 
was aſhſted by their friends, adherents, and in- 
fluence. The ſame party was embraced by John 
duke of Alengon, and his brother Peter the Baſtard, 
who was counted one of the beſt warriors in the 
kingdom. John duke of Bourbon being priſoner 
in England, could have no perſonal ſhare in theſe 
conteſts : but his eldeſt ſon, the count of Clermont; 
was ſtrongly attached to Charles, for whoſe ſervice 
he maintained all the places belonging to the duke 
his father. Charles d'Artois count of Eu, and 
Lewis count of Vendome, were ſtill detained pri- 
ſoners in England ſince the battle of Agincourt, 
The principal officers of Charles were theſe ; the 
Scottiſh earl of Buchan, firſt couſin to James I. 
of Scotland, was created conſtable of France after 
the battle of Bauge; the marechals Fayette and 
Severac, Andrew Delaval lord of Loheac, John 
de Harcour count of Aumale, John de la Haye 
lord of Colonge, Culant, who was afterwards high 
admiral, Aymer viſcount of Narbonne, Pothon 
de Xaintrailles, Stephen de Lahire, called other- 
wiſe Vignoles, and Graville; and laſtly, the Baſ- 
tard of 'Orleans, who had juſt begun to ſignalize 
himſelf by his explgits, The chief perſonages E 
| 18 
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his court, were firſt the queen, Mary of Anjou, a &. C. 1422 
princeſs of exceeding beauty and extraordinary me- 
rit ; though Charles, in other reſpects an accom- 
pliſhed prince, neglected her charms for the proſe- 
cution of leſs honourable amours : her mother Yo- 
lante of Arragon queen of Sicily, who had acquired 
great reputation for virtue and capacity: Tannegui 
de Chatel was the principal favourite of Charles; 
he was the aſſaſſin of the duke of Burgundy, and 
the perſon who adviſed that treacherous expedient, 
in other reſpects a faithful adherent and ſage coun- 
ſellor: Louvet, preſident of Provence, ſuperin- 
tended the finances, a very inſolent and rapacious 
miniſter, who always preferred his own intereſt to 
that of his maſter : La Tremouille maintained the 
third rank at the court of Charles : and of inferior 
conſideration, were De Giac and Le Camus de Beau- 
lieu, who ſheltered themſelves under the credit of 
Louvet. | | 
Among the partiſans and officers of Henry, he Account of 
that filled the firſt place, was the duke of Bedford bringer 
regent of France, one of the moſt accompliſhed Henry. 
princes in Europe either for the field or cabinet; +» 
and infinitely ſuperior in merit to all the other per- 
ſons employed in the ſervice. He was aſſiſted in 
France by the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Sa- 
liſbury, Warwick, and Arundel, Sir John Faſtolfe, 
Talbot, and other officers. of diſtinguiſhed valour 
and conduct. Beſides theſe, the duke of Burgundy 
had three generals, who, as they ſerved the ſame 
intereſt, deſerve to be mentioned among the Eng- 
liſh, on account of the gallant exploits they per- 
formed. Theſe were john of Luxembourg, count 
de Ligny, ſon of Valeran de Luxembourg conſtable 
of France; Iſle Adam marechal of France, who 
had been confined to the Baſtile by Henry V. and 
lately releaſed by the duke of Bedford ; and Tou- 3 
longeou, commonly called the marechal of Bur- vil. 
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ed of Humphry duke of Glouceſter, who equalled 
his brother Bedford in valour and capacity, but fell 
ſhorr of him in temper and moderation; he was 
brave, learned, open, affable, and liberal, but ſo 
proud and paſſionate, that his enemies found it an 
eaſy taſk to effect his diſgrace and deſtruction: 
Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter: his brother 
Henry biſhop of Winchefter, whoſe character we 
have already deſcribed : their nephew, the earl of 
Somerſet : Richard duke of York, ſon of Richard 


earl of Cambridge, who was beheaded at South- 


ampton, and grandſon of Edmund de Langley 
duke of York; a prince who afterwards claimed 
the crown as heir of Mortimer : Humphrey earl 
of Strafford, ſon of Anne of Glouceſter, daughter 
to the unfortunate duke, whom Richard 1I. cauſed 


to be murdered at Calais: Henry earl of Eſſex, 


uterine brother to the earl of Strafford, and married 
to the duke of York's ſiſter Iſabel : Ralph Nevil 
earl of Weſtmoreland, allied to the royal family by 
his marriage with Jane Beaufort, ſiſter to the duke 
of Exeter and the biſhop of Wincheſter : Thomas 
Courtney earl of Devonſhire, married to the ſiſter 
of the earl of Somerſet: Henry Talbot, who had 
eſpouſed the ſiſter of the earl of Eſſex; Henry 
Holland earl of Huntingdon, deſcended from an 
uterine ſiſter of Richard II. Henry Piercy earl of 
Northumberland, and John Fitzallen earl of Arun- 
del, who married princeſſes of the houſe of Marche. 
After the death of Charles VI. which happened 
on the twenty-firſt day of October, the ſeaſon would 
not permit the troops on either fide to undertake 
any action of great importance, except the ſiege of 
St. Valery, which was ſurrendered to the Engliſh 
on capitulation. Buſſi in the county of Guiſe, was 
likewiſe taken by the count de Ligni, general of 
the Burgundians, while Jaque de Harcour . 
L.ahire 


H E N R T VI. 
Lahire reduced La Rue in Picardy, and Vitry in 
Champagne, to the dominion of Charles. The 
duke of Bedford, in purſuance of the plan which 
his brother Henry had projected, reſolved to ſubdue 
all the places poſſeſſed by Charles on this fide the 
Loire; and while he was employed in making pre- 
parations for executing this plan, Graville, one of 
the officers of Charles, ſurpriſed Meulan by ſcalade, 
on the fourth day of January. As this place was 
ſiruated within fix leagues of Paris, and the reduc- 
tion of it under his eye an inſult offered to his arms, 
he determined to begin the campaign with the ſiege 
of it, which he accordingly undertook in perſon in 
the beginning of February. Charles ordered the 
count & Aumale to join the Scottiſh auxiliaries un- 
der general Stuart, and march to its relief; but 
theſe officers diſputing the chief command with each 
other, parted without having undertaken any thing, 
in favour of Meulan, which Graville was obliged 
to ſurrender on capitulation. After the reduction 
of this place, the regent repaired to Amiens, where 


he had an interview with the dukes of Burgundy 


and Bretagne, which laſt, together with his brother 
the count de Richemont, ſigned a league and con- 
federacy againſt Charles; and this alliance was ce- 
mented by a marriage between Bedford and Anne 
ſiſter of the duke of Burgundy ; while the count 
de Richemont married an elder ſiſter of the ſame 


prince, who was widow of the dauphin Lewis. The 48. Po, 


duke of Bedford conſummated his marriage at 
Troye; and in his way to Paris with his young con- 
ſort, took Pont-ſur-Seine by aſſault. In the mean 
time the earl of Saliſbury, being appointed gover- 
nor of Champagne and Brie, inveſted the ſtrong 
caſtle of Montaigne; and leaving the earl of Sut- 
folk to command the' blockade of that fortreſs, 
undertook in perſon the ſiege of Vertus, Seſanne, 


and Epernay, which he reduced without difficulty. 
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While he was engaged in theſe operations, Charles 
ordered Tannegui de Chatel to march to the relief 
of Montaign; but Saliſbury, being appriſed of his 
intent, joined Suffolk with ſuch expedition, that 
the French general was almoſt ſurpriſed, and re- 
treated into Burgundy. whither he was purſued by 
the Engliſh forces. Saliſbury finding he could not 
overtake the French, inveſted Crevant, a ſtrong 
place ſituated upon the Yonne, about three leagues 
above Auxerre. Charles then commanded Stuart 
to withdraw ſome troops from the neighbouring 
garriſons, and join Chatel, in order to attempt the 
relief of the town. All theſe forces when joined 
amounted to ten thouſand, of which the marechal 
de Severac took the command; but before the 
junction was effected, Saliſbury had made himſelf 
maſter of Crevant, and returned to the ſiege of 
Montaign. Tho' the French army could not prevent 
the reduction of Crevant, they reſolved to retake 
it immediately, and marched thither with all ex- 
pedition. The dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy be- 
ing then at Dijon, ordered the marechal Toulon- 
geon to aſſemble the militia and gentlemen of that 
neighbourhood ; and deſired the earl of Saliſbury 
to join them with his forces, and attempt to raiſe 
the ſiege. That nobleman complied with her re- 
queſt, and ſet out for Auxerre, at the head of ſix 
thouſand choſen troops; there, joining the Bur- 
gundians, they directed their route to Crevant 
and the army of Charles, being appriſed of their 
march, took poſt upon a mountain, from whence 
they could not eaſily be diſlodged. The Engliſh 
and Burgundians made a feint, as if they had in- 
rended to pals the river Yonne at Cologne-le-Vi- 
meux ; upon which the French quitted the ground ; 
and poſted themſelves on the bank of the river, in 
order to diſpute the paſſage. The two armies faced 
One another for two hours on different ſides of the 

4 river, 


N 


river, till at length, a body of Engliſh, paſſing by 
a bridge, maintained their ground againſt the ef- 
forts of the whole French army, until all their 
countrymen, and the Burgundians had made their 
paſſage good. Then they attacked in their turn, 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that the marechal de St. Se- 
verac could not ſuſtain the aſſault, but retired, 
with his French forces, leaving the Scots under 
Stuart to bear the brunt of the whole battle. They 
fought, for a conſiderable time, with great obſti- 
nacy, until they were overpowered, and obliged to 
quit the field with the loſs of twelve hundred men, 
who were killed upon the ſpot, or taken priſoners. 
Stuart and Xaintrailles, with about forty officers of 
diſtinction, fell into the hands cf the Engliſh, who 
did not obtain a bloodleſs victory; for above four 
hundred of their beſt men loſt their lives in the en- 
gagement ; and among theſe Sir John Grey, Sir 
William Kalk, Sir Gilbert Haſſel, and Richard ap 
Madoc. | 

After this victory, the earl of Saliſbury returned 
to the blockade of Montaign, the garriſon of which 
being, by this time, reduced to twenty men, capi- 
tulated; and he ordered the fortifications to be 
razed. Then he divided his forces with the earl 
of Suffolk, who made himſelf maſter of Macon, 
while Saliſbury finiſhed the conqueſt of Cham- 
pagne; from whence he marched into the Ifle of 
France, where he reduced Coucy, and ſome other 
caſtles. During theſe tranſactions, the regent or- 
dered Ralph de Boutieller to beſiege Crotoy in Pi- 
cardy, ſituated on the Somme, oppoſite to St. Va- 
lery, and commanded by Jaques de Harcour, who, 
after having made a gallant defence, agreed to ſur- 
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render by the firſt of March, if not relieved before 


that time; and, as Charles made no attempt in his 
favour, he ſurrendered accordingly to the duke of 
Bedford. Tho' Charles was but very ill ſupplied with 

ee 3 money, 
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4. C. 1423. money, he payed the ranſom of Xaintrailles, who 
no ſooner recovered his liberty, than he found means 
to ſurpriſe Ham and ,Guiſe, while La Hire took 
Compeigne in the ſame manner: but all theſe 
places were immediately retaken by the troops of 
the regent and the duke of Burgundy. About- this 
period, Charles received a reinforcement of a thou- 
{and men at arms, and five hundred lances, from 
Philip Maria Viſconti duke of Milan; and theſe 
troops entering the Bajolois, not only prevented the 
town of la Bouſſiere from falling into the hands of 
Toulongeon, but alfo ſurpriſed that general, who. 
was taken priſoner, with ſeven hundred men, whom 
he had brought to take poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, 
according to capitulation ; but he was immedi- 
ately exchanged tor Stuart, who had been taken at 
Crevant. 

Abodvof This ſmall advantage was followed by another 

— is of greater conſequence to Charles. John de la 

la Fole, Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, with a body of 

wer?” troops drawn from different garriſons, had fallen 
into Anjou, where he burned the ſuburbs of An- 
gers, and obtained a conſiderable booty: but, in 
his return to Normandy, he was intercepted by 
the count d' Aumale, the young duke of Alengon, 
Loheac, Coutonge, and the baſtard of Alengon, 
who had aſſembled a ſtrong body of troops to cut 
off his retreat. They came up with him at Gra- 
ville in Le Maine, where, after an obſtinate diſpute, 

he was defeated, and taken priſoner, and fourteen 
hundred of his men killed on the field of battle. 

Charles re- This victory revived the hopes of Charles, which 


ceives a rein- 


exveod te the battle of Crevant had well nigh extinguiſhed ; 


five thou- and, what inſpired him with freſh confidence, was 
land 2022 the arrival of five thouſand men, whom the earl of 
by theearl Buchan, at this period, brought from Scotland, 
under the command of Archibald ear] of Douglas, 
one of the moſt renowned warriors of the age. 


7 Theſe 


of Douglas. 


Mezerai. 


JͤX'f! 8 


Theſe ſuccours arrived at Rochelle at a very ſea- 
ſonable juncture for Charles, who carefied the 
Scottiſh officers in a very extraordinary manner. 
Douglas was created duke of Touraine ; Stuart 
honoured with the title of baron d*Aubigny, and 
afterwards made count d'Evreux: Charles choſe a 
company of Scots for the guard of his own perſon, 
as a mark of his confidence and eftezm. To crown 
this ſucceſſion of favourable events, the count de 
Richemont being affronted by the regent, who re- 
fuſed to truſt him with the command of the army, 
reſolved to detach his brother, the duke of Brittany, 
from the Engliſh intereſt ; and, by the mediation 
of the duke of Savoy, a truce was concluded be- 
tween Charles and the duke of Burgundy, for the 
Lionnois and Burgundy, which, as well as the 
neighbouring provinces of France, were terribly 
diſtreſſed by the interruption of commerce. 

While France was thus expoſed to all the miſe- 
ries of war, England-enjoyed the moſt profound 
tranquility. The parliament meeting; on the twen- 
tieth day of October, a new council was appointed 
for the government of the realm, by the intrigues 
of the, biſhop of Wincheſter, who having quarrelled 
with the duke of Glouceſter, raiſed an oppoſition 
in parliament, with a view to curb the protector's 
powers, by enlarging thoſe of the council, which 
were accordingly augmented. This affair being 
ſettled, the miniftry laid before both houſes; the 
ſtate of a negotiation with the Scots, touching the 
ranſom of king James; and the parliament ap- 
proved of the ſteps that had been taken. A law was 
enacted againſt the exportation of gold and ſilver 
out of the kingdom, except what was barely neceſ- 
ſary for the payment of the troops in France; and 
a ſubſidy was granted for the maintenance of the 
war in that country, 


The 
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The duke of Glouceſter and the council perceiv- 
ing, that the Scottiſh nation adopted other maxims 
than thoſe they had purſued under the regency of 
the late duke of Albany; and that they exerted 
themſelves in behalf of the French king, with a 
ſpirit that ſeemed to be the reſult of their reſenting 
their own king's captivity, reſolved in good earneſt, 
to ſet James at liberty, on ſuch conditions as would 
attach him to the intereſt of England. His ſub- 
jects were extremely deſirous of ſeeing him return, 
and take the adminiſtration of the realm from Mur- 
doc duke of Albany, who was a weak prince, with- 
out reſolution or authority ; and ſeveral negotia- 
tions had been ſet on foot for the releaſe of their 
lawful ſovereign : but hitherto they had proved in- 
effectual, becauſe the Engliſh thought it their in- 
tereſt to detain him in their power; ſuppoſing, that 


while he remained in captivity, his ſubjects would 


take no material ſteps to the prejudice of England. 
By this time, however, they had found themſelves 
miſtaken in their conjecture, and ſaw no expedient 
ſo likely to put an end to the alliance between France 
and Scotland, as that of diſmiſſing king James in 
terms of triendſhip with England. Safe. conducts 
were granted to the Scottiſh commiſſioners to come 
to London, in order to treat about their king's de- 
liverance; and the biſnops of Durham and Wor- 
ceſter, the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Chaworth, 
were appointed as deputies to diſcuſs the articles. 
They were empowered, by their inſtructions, to 
conſent to the releaſe of James, on condition, that 
he ſhould pay forty thouſand marks for the expence 
of his maintenance during his captivity in England; 
and that he ſhould conclude a truce with Henry, 
during which, the two kings ſhould not aſfiſt the 
enemies of each other. They were likewiſe deſired 
to inſinuate, that this peace might be happily ce- 


mented 


\ 
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. mented by a marriage between the king of Scot- 4 C. 1423. 
land, and ſome Engliſh lady of the blood-royal, 
The firſt conference was held at York, when the 

lenipotentiaries agreed upon the articles of the 

king's releaſe; and, in the ſecond at London, they 
regulated the manner in which the ſum ſhould be 
payed, together with the quality of the hoſtages to 
be left by way of ſecurity. There too, it was ſti- 
pulated, that the king of Scotland ſhould eſpouſe 
Jane of Somerſet, ſiſter to the duke of that name, 
and niece to the duke of Exeter and biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; and that Henry's council ſhould abate ten 
thouſand marks of the ſum, in conſideration of 
this marriage. Then the commiſſioners of both 
nations ſigned a truce for ſeven years, by which 
James engaged to recal his troops from France be- 
fore the month of May next enſuing; though he 
could not anſwer for their obedience. This treaty AR. Pub, 
was confirmed by the parliament, which was pro- 
rogued from December to January; and James, 
after a captivity of ſeventeen years, returned to his 
own country. 

The war in France was ſtill maintained with vari- The dukeof 
ous ſucceſs; and the regent exerted all his activity — ma b 
and conduct in attempting to clear the northern 3 
provinces of the troops and adherents of Charles; 7 
but he found this a very difficult taſk; for he had 1 
no ſooner reduced one place by force, than the ene- kl 
my took another by ſurprize; ſo that his labour 
ſeemed to be endleſs and ineffectual. While he was 4. c. 1424. 1 
employed in the reduction of ſeveral little caſtles 
in the Iſle of France, he received intelligence that f 
Giraut, one of the officers of Charles, had ſurpriſed 1 
Ivry, a place of importance, on the frontiers of | 5. 
Normandy; and he forthwith marched thither to i 
retake it, before the French could have time to put ik 
it in a proper poſture of defence. The ſiege was 
undertaken in the beginning of July, and Giraut 
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a. C. 1424- capitulated to ſurrender, if not relieved by the fif- 


Marches 
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enemy, 


- 


teenth day of Auguſt. Charles, being informed of 
this agreement, reſolved to ſuccour the place, tho 
at the hazard of a battle; and immediately aſſem- 

bled an army at Le Maine, conſiſting of twent 
thouſand men, Scots, French, and Italians. The 
commend naturally belonged to the earl of Buchan, 
as conſtable of France; but he yielded that honour 
to his father-in-law the earl of Douglas, whom 
Charles conſtituted his lieutenant-general for the 
whole kingdom. All the nobility, who adhered 
to Charles, joined the army on this occaſion, in or- 
der to ſignalize their courage; and, on the twelfth 
day of Auguſt, they marched by the walls of Ver- 
nueil, which was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
Next day they came in fight of the regent's army, 
which was ſo ſtrongly intrenched before Ivry, that 
Douglas deemed the attack impracticable, and 
marched back to Vernueil, which ſurrendered on 
the firſt ſummons, ſuppoſing that the 8 army 
was defeated, and the ſiege of lvry raiſed, accord - 

ing to the report of the meſſenger. 7 
The earl of Saliſbury being appriſed of the ene- 
my's march, haſtened to the regent with a rein- 
forcement of a thouſand men at arms, and two 
thouſand archers, which augmented the number of 
the Engliſh to thirteen thouſand veterans, who 
were more than a match for the iike number of any 
troops in Europe. Ivry was ſurrendered at the ap- 
pointed time, according to the capitulation; and 
next day the duke of Bedford marched towards 
Vernueil, in order to bring the enemy to a battle. 
He halted at the diſtance of a league from their 
camp, and ſent an herald with a defiance, and a par- 
ticular meſſage to Douglas, importing, that he was 
come to dine with him : To this the other replied, 
that he ſhould be welcome, and find the cloth ready 
laid. The regent, inſtead of proceeding to the 4 
tack, 
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tack, pitched upon a convenient ſpot for a field of 4: C. 1424. 


battle, flanked by a hill, on which he poſted two 
thouſand archers ; and he provided his ſoldiers with 
ſharp ſtakes, like thoſe that were uſed at Agin- 
court, to reſiſt the French cavalry, among which 
he knew there was a great number of young noble- 
men, who would not fail to attack him on the 
ground he had choſen for his own advantage: nor 
was he miſtaken in his notion of that headſtrong 


impetuoſity, by which the French had loft ſo many 


deciſive battles. Douglas having, in perſon, ob- 
ſerved the Engliſh camp, aſſembled a council of 
war, and repreſented, that as the duke of Bedford 
had choſen his own ground, where he could not be 
attacked without maniteſt diſadvantage, their buſi- 
neſs was to maintain their poſt, and not hazard a 
battle, in which the king's intereſt muſt run an un- 
neceſſary riſque. 

This ſalutary advice, which the conſtable, and 
all the officers of experience, approved, was vehe- 
mently oppoſed by Aymer viſcount of Narbonne, 
who treated it as the effect of timidity, and de- 
claimed upon the glory of France, and the diſ- 

race that would be entailed upon the arms of the 
= ſhould they avoid an engagement, when they 
were ſo ſuperior to the enemy in number. He 
was ſeconded by all the young nobility ; and the 
council was filled with tumult and debate: at 
length this raſh, unthinking nobleman, exclaimed, 
Let thoſe who love the king follow me!” then, 
ruſhing from the council, attended by thoſe who 
eſpouſed his opinion, he drew up his men in order 
of battle, and commanded them to diſplay his ban- 
ner. . Douglas and the conſtable finding all their 
remonſtrances ineffectual, and their authority de- 
ſpiſed, reſolved to do their utmoſt endeavours to 


ſupport thoſe headſtrong adventurers; or, if that 


ſhould prove ineffectual, to waſh out, with their 
| own 


The enemy 
totally de- 


feated at 
Vernueil. 


A. C. 1424. own blood, the ſtain which had been ſo unjuſtly 
thrown upon their honour. With this view they 
endeavoured to form their troops; but the viſcount 
of Narbonne, and his aſſociates, had already begun 
their career, and the reſt of the army followed them 

| in ſuch a tumultuous manner, that it was found 

1 impoſſible to bring them under any regularity of 

rank or diſcipline, while the two chiefs were bur- 

ried along, with the multitude. By that time the 

44 Engliſh camp appeared in view, their breath and 

q | ſpirits were almoſt exhauſted ; and here the gene- 
| | rals made another effort to reduce them to order, 
| by exhorting them to halt, and recover breath be- 
1 fore they ſhould begin the battle: but they till lent 
1 a deaf ear to all their entreaties ; and the French and 
| | Scots vied with each other, in ruſhing foremoſt to 
| the ſcene of their deſtruction. The Italians having 
44 received a ſhower of arrows from the Engliſh archers 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Il 
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| that flanked them upon the hill, betook themſelves 
to flight in the very beginning of the onſet ; but the 
reſt of the army charged with incredible impetuoſity, 


| j ſo far as to diſorder one of the wings of the Engliſh. 

| They even broke through them as far as a barri- 
; | cade formed in the rear with the waggons of the 
army, behind which was poſted a body of archers 
| that received them with a terrible diſcharge. When 


1 they wheeled, in order to attack theſe bowmen on 
all the flanks, they found them defended by their 
1 ſtakes, in ſuch a manner, that they could make no 
| | impreſſion ; while they themſelves were ſo expoſed 
| to the flights of arrows, that few or none of them 
* eſcaped with life from this encounter. Mean 
ki while, the main bodies of both armies fought 
Pi with ſuch equal fury and reſolution, that, for three 
hours, it was impoſſible to diſcern any advantage 
4 on either ſide z at length, the Engliſh body of re- 
1 ſerve, which had defeated the Italian men at arms 
1.4 and French cavalry, fell upon the flank of the 
| Scots, 
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Scots, and decided the fortune of the day. Doug- 4: C. 1424. 


las and the conſtable ſeeing their overthrow inevit- 
able, ſcorned to outlive the diſaſter, and, ruſhing 
into the hotteſt part of the battle, fell in the midſt of 
their enemies. This was likewiſe the fate of the 
indiſcreet Narbonne, Ventadour, Graville, and 
Rambouillet. The other principal officers were 
ſo grievouſly wounded, that they could no longer 
act; ſo that the men, being deprived of their 
leaders, fought at random, until they were routed 
and diſperſed with great ſlaughter. The Italians, 
who had quitted the field in the beginning of the 
engagement, being informed that the French had 
the advantage, returned for their ſhare of the plun- 
der, and were received by the victorious Engliſh in 
ſuch a manner, that not a man would have eſcaped 
alive, had not they been favoured by the night. 
Five thouſand Scots and French were left dead up- 
on the field of battle, and a great number was 
wounded and taken; among others, the marechal 
de la Fayette and Gaucour ; and the young duke 
of Alengon, being found ſtill breathing, was che- 
riſhed with ſuch care by the regent, that he reco- 
vered of his wounds, which were extremely dan- 
gerous. This victory, though of infinite impor- 
tance to the regent, was not purchaſed cheaply ; 
inaſmuch as he loſt ſeventeen hundred of his beſt 
men, who fell in the field ; and, among theſe, ſome 
officers of diſtinction. Next day the duke of Bed- 
ford inveſted Vernueil, the garriſon of which was 
commanded by Rambure, who, being but very ill 
provided with neceſſaries, ſurrendered in three days 
on capitulation. In this place the Engliſh found 
all the baggage belonging to the French, Scottiſn, 
and Italian generals, together with the money de- 
ſtined for the pay of the ſoldiers; and, meeting 
with the corpſe of the viſcount Narbonne, on the 


way to interment, they ſeized and hung it on a steve. 
a : 53 gibbet, Gaguin, 
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A. C. 144. gibbet, becauſe that nobleman had been concerned 
in the murder of the duke of Burgundy. 
| Difpute de- After the victory at Vernueil, the duke of Bed- 
| tre ford returned to Paris to quell an inſurrection 
Brabant and which had been in that city, on the ſuppoſition 
k about Jaque- that he would be defeated ; while the earl of Sa- 
| inadutche liſbury reduced the city of Mans, St. Suſanne, and 
| 1 Laferté Bernard, and finiſhed the conqueſt of Le 
| Maine. All the places that favoured Charles were 
now filled with conſternation ; and all his friends 
\ began to deſpair of his cauſe. He himſelf, tho? a 
=_ - prince of great vivacity and perſeverance, would 
| in all probability have yielded to the torrent of 
i misfortune, had not the approach of winter af- 
* forded him ſome reſpite from the purſuit of his 
| : enemies. But even the winter would not have 
| prevented his ruin, if another unexpected event 
N had not intervened. This was no other than a 
quarrel between the dukes of Burgundy and Glou- 
ceſter, which without all queſtion preſerved the 
q | crown of France to the houſe of Valois. We have 
already obſerved that the duke of Glouceſter had 
married Jaquelina, heireſs of Hainault, even during 


the life of her other huſband the duke of Brabant, 
| who was firſt couſin to the duke of Burgundy. 


| 4 This laft prince foreſeeing that ſuch a marriage 
1 would be productive of animoſity and war be- 
al tween the two huſbands, had a conference on this 
V1 ſubje& with the duke of Bedford at Amiens, and 
| | afterwards another at Paris, where they agreed in 
| Opinion, that the affair ought to be left to the de- 
4 ciſion of the pope, who was the natural judge in 
1 all ſuch cauſes. The duke of Brabant aſſented to 
14 the propoſal, in full confidence that his holineſs 
ö would ſee no cauſe to annul his marriage with Ja 


* quelina; but the duke of Glouceſter refuſed his 
| aſſent for the ſame reaſon, tho' he profeſſed him- 
ſelf inclined to a reaſonable accommodation. 
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The affair continued in ſuſpence till the battle of 4. C. 424. 
Vernueil ; after which the duke of Glouceſter Clouceſter 


croſſed the ſea to Calais, with his wife, and a body 
of five thouſand men, to wreſt Jaquelina's domi- 
nions from the hands of the duke of Brabant. 
His defign was altogether a ſecret to the duke of 
Burgundy, who believed he was come to reinforce 
the regent; he was therefore not a little ſurpriſed 
when he heard, during his reſidence at Dijon, that 
the duke of Glouceſter had traverſed part of his 
dominions ; and that all the towns of Hainaulr 
had ſubmitted and taken the oath of allegiance to 
him and Jaquelina. He forthwith ordered his ge- 
nerals Ligni and Iſle Adam to afſemble an army, 
and join the count of St. Pol, who was employed 
at Bruſſels in raiſing forces for the ſervice of his 
brother the duke of Brabant. How unſeafonable 
for England this rupture with the duke of Bur- 
gundy muſt have been, will appear, when we ob- 
ſerve that the affairs of Charles were at this junc- 
ture in a deſperate: condition. The battles of Cre- 
vant and Vernueil had deprived him of his beſt 
rroops and generals. He was without money and 
credit, utterly incapable of bringing an army into 
the field. The dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, 
the moſt powerful vaſſals of his crown, were inti- 
mately connected with the Engliſh. His brother- 
in-law the king of Sicily had loſt Le Maine, and 
could hardly preferve his other dominions; and 
the king of Scotland, the ancient ally of France, 
was by his truce with England hindered from ſup- 
plying him with a reinforcement. Reduced to this 
melancholy fituation, he ſaw himſelf repulfed to 
the other ſide of the Loire, and in imminent dan- 
ger of being hunted out of the provinces of Berry, 
Languedoc, and Dauphine : the Engliſh gave him 
no other title than that of count or Ponthieu, or 
king of Bourges, in deriſion. The duke of _ 
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ford was ſenſible of all his advantages, and knew 
that if his brother Glouceſter would have, at this 
critical period, joined him with the forces and 
money he had brought to Calais, the conqueſt of 
France would have been finiſhed in one campaign. 
He wrote to him on this ſubject, conjuring him to 
poſtpone his deſigns againſt the duke of Brabant, 
until he could be ſupported with the united ſtrength 
of France and England. But his remonſtrances 
had no weight with Glouceſter, who could not be 
prevailed. upon to let flip this opportunity of 
making himſelf maſter of the four faireſt pro- 
vinces in the L,ow Countries. The regent, on ac- 
count of this unlucky diverſion, could draw no 
new reinforcement from England; and his army 
being almoſt wholly divided among a great num- 
ber of caſtles and towns, which he was obliged to 
garriſon, he found himſelf diſabled from proſe- 
cuting his conqueſts. 

In the orders which the duke of Burgundy iſſued 
to his generals for levying troops in favour of his 
kinſman the duke of Brabant, he declared that this 
prince had agreed to the expedient propoſed, with 
the conſent of the duke of Bedford; and that 
Glouceſter had rejected the equitable propoſal. 
Humphrey, incenſed at this aſſertion, wrote a letter 
to him from Mons, in which he taxed him with 
having advanced what was not ſtrictly conformable 
to truth. The duke of Burgundy, in his anſwer, 
gave him the lie, and offered to maintain his aſſer- 
tion in ſingle combat, to be judged by his own bro- 
ther the duke of Bedford. Glouceſter accepted the 
challenge; the feſtival of St. George was fixed for 
the day of trial; and in the mean time, theſe two 
princes inſulted each other in the moſt outrageous 
manner, both by letters and meſſages. In this in- 
terval, the count of St. Pol beſieged and took the 
little town of Braine in Hainault ; putting the Eng- 
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liſh garriſon to the ſword, notwithſtanding the ca- A C. 448. 


pitulation, and then reduced the place to aſhes. 
Nevertheleſs, as the quarrel between the dukes of 
Glouceſter and Brabant might be terminated by the 
combat between Humphrey and the duke of Bur- 
undy, they agreed to a truce until that affair ſhould 
be decided; and Glouceſter returned to England. 
He would have carried his dutcheſs along with him, 
had not the inhabitants of Mons deſired, with the 
moſt earneſt intreaties, that ſhe might be permitted 
to remain in that city. He could not reſiſt their 
preſſing ſolicitations ; but he exacted a ſolemn oath 
of the magiſtrates, that they would defend her at 
the hazard of their lives againſt all her enemies. 
Charles, in order to make his advantage of theſe 


diſſenſions, endeavoured to detach the dukes of mont is cre- 


Burgundy and Bretagne from the intereſt of the _ 


Engliſh. He knew that the count de Richemont — 


was incenſed againſt the duke of Bedford, who had 
refuſed to confer upon him the command of the ar- 
my : he was well acquainted with the pride and 
vanity of that nobleman ; and theſe, by proper 
emiſſaries, he flattered in ſuch a manner, that the 
count agreed to accept of the conſtable's office, va- 
cant ſince the death of Buchan; and even under- 
took to bring over his brother the duke of Bre- 
tagne to the intereſt of Charles, provided that prince 
would baniſh Louvet from his councils, and pro- 
cure the conſent of the duke of Burgundy to his 
engaging in the king's ſervice. Charles accordingly 
declared him conſtable of France, as the duke did 
not object to this promotion; but that prince, tho? 
irritated againſt the duke of Glouceſter, and the 
Engliſh in general, had not ſo entirely forgot his 
father's aſſaſſination, as to liſten to the propoſals of 
the king, who had ſent the biſhops of Puy and 
Chartres, to detach him, if poſſible, from the in- 
tereſt of Henry. They endeavoured to excuſe 
Charles 
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Charles with regard to his father's death, by ſaying 
he was miſled by evil counſellors; and the duke 
took this opportunity to tell them, that when his 
majeſty ſhould have baniſhed thoſe evil counſelors 
from his preſence, it would then be a proper time to 
talk of an accommodation. Theſe were Tannegui 
de Chatel and Louvet, who ſtill maintained the 
foremoſt place in his favour. The firſt being ap- 


prized of the duke's declaration, inſiſted upon being 


and his bro- 
ther the 
duke of 
Brittany de- 
clares for 


Charles. 
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diſmiſſed from the ſervice. Charles granted his re- 
queſt with reluctance: but the other was not ſo ho- 
neſt as to ſacrifice his own private advantage to his 
maſter's intereſt. He not only enjoyed a large ſhare 
of his ſovereign's favour ; but his credit was corro- 
borated by the influence of his daughter, married to 
the lord of Joyeuſe, who, with the famous Agnes 
Sorel, divided the affection of Charles. Louvet 
thus ſupported, ſet the new conſtable at defiance; 
and the court was immediately ſplit into two fac- 
tions, which greatly obſtructed their ſovereign's in- 
tereſt. Charles himſelf eſpouſed the cauſe of Lou- 
vet; but the nobility adhered to the conſtable; and 
when he retired from court in diſguſt, declaring he 
would never return while his antagoniſt ſhould - re- 
rain his office, they withdrew to their reſpective - 
countries, and the king found himſelf. almoſt to- 
tally abandoned. Then he was obliged to ſacrifice 
his miniſter, and make conceſſions to the conſtable, 
who not only reſumed his place, but alſo performed 
his promiſe, in bringing over his brother the duke 
of Bretagne, who did homage at Saumur. 

The court of Henry was as much diſturbed by 
faction as that of Charles. The duke of Glouce- 
ſter, and his uncle the biſhop of Wincheſter, hated 
each other with implacable rancour. That pre- 
late had oppoſed with all his might the expedition 
to Hainault; though the duke's intereſt prevailed 
in the council: but, in the abſence of ä 
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the other acquired ſuch influence, that when he re- 
turned, the biſhop's credit ſeemed to preponderate. 
Their quarrel was immediately revived, and broke 
out in divers tumults and frays between their par- 
tiſans. The biſhop wrote a letter to the duke of 
Bedford, intreating him in the moſt earneſt manner 
to return and reform the abuſes occaſioned by his 
brother's miſconduct ; and Glouceſter drew up ar- 
ticles of impeachment, to be preſented againſt Win- 
cheſter at the enſuing parliament. The duke of 
Bedford, finding his preſence abſolutely neceſſary 
in England, left the command of the army in 
France to the earl of Warwick, and arrived on the 
twentieth day of December in England, where he 
was received by the council and the nation, in qua- 
lity of protector. In a few days after his return, 
he explained the ſtate of affairs in France to the 
council ; and, in particular, expatiated on the infi- 
delity of the count de Richemont, and his brother 
the duke of Brittany, againſt whom war was de- 
clared by public proclamation, on the fifteenth day 
of January, The next affair which engroſſed the 
attention of the protector, was the quarrel between 
his brother and uncle, which he employed all his 
influence to accommodate. He convoked an aſſem- 
bly of the nobles at St. Alban's, that they might 
aſſiſt him in mediating a reconciliation, which was 
ſo neceſſary towards the preſervation of the public 
peace; but all their endeavours proving ineffectual, 
the diſpute was referred to the deciſion of parlia- 
ment, which was already ſummoned to meet in 
March at Leiceſter. There the duke of Glouce- 
ſter exhibited his articles of impeachment, which 
being examined by a committee, appeared frivo- 
lous z and the biſhop was acquitted. Then the par- 
liament exhorted both parties to lay aſide their mu- 
tual animoſity; and they embraced each other with 
exterior marks of perfect reconciliation, while their 
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A. c. 1426. hearts rankled with revenge. The duke of Bed- 


ford, who ſuppoſed this accommodation would not 
laſt, and foreſaw that a diviſion in the council 
would be very prejudicial to the king's affairs, pre- 
vailed upon his uncle to reſign the great ſeal, which 
was given to the biſhop of London, and to accom- 
pany him in his next voyage to France, on pretence 
of fulfilling a vow ; in conſideration of which con- 
ceſſions, the duke promiſed to ſollicit a cardinal's 
hat in his favour, which was afterwards actually ob- 
tained. In this ſeſſion, which vas denominated the 
parliament of Batts, becauſe the followers of the 
members being prohibited from carrying arms, pro- 
vided themſelves with clubs and ſtaves, the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies were voted for the maintenance of the 
war with France; a ſtatute was enacted againſt the 
exportation of ſheep, without the king's licence; 
and other regulations were made for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and maintaining the liberty of 


Ad. Pub. the ſubject. The protector reſtored to John Mow- 


bray, earl mareſchal, the title of duke of Norfolk, 
which he had loſt in the reign of Richard II. and 
created forty Kkniglits, at the head of whom was 
the duke of York, heir of blood to Mortimer earl 
of March, who had lately died in Ireland without 
iſſue. : | 
During theſe tranſactions in England, the con- 
ſtable Richemont aſſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand men in Brittany ; and entering Norman- 
dy, made himſelf maſter of Pontorſon about the 
latter end of February: then he undertook the ſiege 
of St. James de Beuvron, where was a numerous 
garriſon of Engliſh troops, which defended it with 
extraordinary valour. He expected a ſupply of 
money from De Giac, who had ſucceeded Louvet 
in the management of the finances ; but that mini- 
ſter fearing he would become intolerably inſolent, 
and govern the court according to his own —_— 
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ſhould he ſucceed in this enterprize, reſolved to diſ- 4. C. 426. 
appoint him in his expectation. The conſtable ſee- 


ing his army diminiſh every day by deſertion, con- 


ceived the moſt violent indignation againſt De Giac. 
and became almoſt frantic with the apprehenſion of 
being diſgraced in his firſt military undertaking. 
At length, being alarmed with a falſe report that 
the enemies were on their march to the relief of the 
place, he reſolved to give the aſſault, though the 
breach was hardly practicable; and detached two 
thouſand men upon the road to Avranche, in order 
to keep the Engliſh in play, ſhould they come up 
during the attack. This diſpoſition being made, 
he ſtormed the breach with great fury ; but mer 
with ſuch a warm reception, that there was very 
little appearance of his carrying the place by aſſault. 
The detachment ſeeing no enemy approaching, de- 
ſerted their poſt, and returned to the camp, with a 
view to ſhare in the glory and ſpoils of the day; and 
they came on in ſuch confuſion, that the aſſailants 
concluded they were repulſed by the Engliſh army, 
and were inſtantly ſeized with conſternation. They 
forthwith quitted the aſſault ; and ſuch was the pa- 
nic which prevailed among them, that all the con- 
ſtable's endeavours could not bring them back to 
the charge. The beſieged perceiving their diſorder, 
made a furious fally, and fell among them with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that they fled with precipitation, leav- 
ing their baggage and artillery in the hands of the 
Engliſh. 

Richemont was infinitely mortified at this diſ- feat: 
grace, and ſo exaſperated againſt De Giac, to whom eee Ds 
he imputed the diſaſter, that he vowed revenge glace 
againſt him, and executed it with the firſt opportu- 
nity. Having rallied his forces, he fell into Anjou, 
where he reduced La Fleche and Gallerande ; and 
the campaign being ended, returned to court, 
where he cauſed De Giac to be ſtrangled in his bed 
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he would treat in the ſame manner, any man who 
mould preſume to engroſs the king's favour. Ac- 


cordingly the Camus of Beaulieu, who ventured to 


accept of the place vacated by the death of De Giac 
was in a fe days aſſaſſinated in the king's palace 


by the direction of this ferocious conſtable, who 


would ſuffer none to reſide at court but ſuch as 
depended entirely on his favour. Charles was ſo 
incenſed at his infolence and preſumption, that he 


not only refuſed to ſee him, but even trembled with 


rage when his name was mentioned ; nevertheleſs, 
tuch was the deſperate ſituation of his affairs, that 
he had no other reſource but his army of Bretons, 
and was therefore obliged to keep terms with Riche- 
mont. 

The earl of Warwick, who commanded the En- 
gliſh troops in the abſence of the regent, was fo 


weakened by the duke of Glouceſter's war in Hain- 
ault, that he had not forces ſufficient to take the 


field againſt the conſtable; bur now that the troops 
of Brittany were diminiſhed by deſertion, and the 
court of Charles was embroiled with diſſenſions, he 
aſſembled a body of five thouſand men; and, after 
having retaken tome caitles in Le Maine, which 
had fallen into the hands of the Bretons, he under- 
took the ſiege of Montargis, a place of great im- 
porta nce, ſituated on the river Loin, where it di- 
vides into three branches. His army being too in- 
conſiderable to attack the town in form, he convert- 
ed the fiege into a blockade, and of conſequence di- 
vided his forces into three bodies, ſeparated by the 
branches of the river, over which, however, he 
tarew wooden bridges of communication. Thele 
different diviſions were commanded by himſelf, the 
ear} of Suffolk, and John de la Pole, brother to that 
nobleman. The blockade had already continued 
three months, and the beſieged were reduced to ex- 
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tremity, when Charles deſired the conſtable to at- 
tempt their relief; but his army being by this time 
disbanded, he would not expoſe himſelf to another 
diſgrace with raw troops occaſionally raiſed. What 
he declined was undertaken by the Baſtard of Or- 
leans, who, though no more than two and twenty 
years of age, had already given repeated proots of 
extraordinary courage and conduct. He aſſembled 
abour ſixteen hundred men, and confidently march- 
ed towards Montargis, upon an enterprize of the 
utmoſt difficulty, to be atchieved againſt the earl of 
Warwick, whoſe reputation was equal to that of the 
greateſt generals. The beſieged had by this time 
opened their ſluices, ſo as to overflow the bridges of 


communication between the Engliſh quarters; and 


the baſtard reſolved to attack them ſeparately before 
the water ſhould ſubſide. He gave one halt of his 
troops to Lahire, with orders to attack the quarter 
of De la Pole, while he himſelf charged the earl of 
Suffolk. After an obſtinate engagement the earl 
and his brother were defeated, with rhe loſs of fifteen 


hundred men, the greater part of whom was drown- Mee. 


ed in the river; and the earl of Warwick, finding it 
impoſſible to give them any aſſiſtance, retired in 
good order. The place was immediately relieved ; 
and this exploit was conſidered as an happy omen of 
the baſtard's future ſucceſs : but this advantage was 
followed by no other operation of conſequence ; for 
both ſides were ſo weak, that they thought proper to 
act on the defenſive only. 

The duel between the dukes of Glouceſter and 
Burgundy had been put off by common conſent; 
and in the mean time this laſt employed his emiſſa- 


ries among the people of Hainault, in order to form“ 


a party that ſhould deliver Jaquelina into the hands 
of her lawful husband the duke of Brabant. "Theſe 
negotiations being aſñſted by the princets's own 
mother, who was biafied in favour of Burgundy, 
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were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that all of a ſudden 
the towns of Hainault declared for the duke of Bra- 


bant; and his brother, the count of St. Pol, pre- 


ſented himſelf at the head of an army before Mons, 
where the dutcheſs reſided. The magiſtrates, teign- 
ing the utmoſt terror at his approach, declared 
themſelves altogether incapable of defending rhe 


town, and entered into a treaty with him, by which 
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it was ſtipulated that Jaquelina ſhould be delivered 
into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, who would 
take charge of her perſon until the diſpute could be 
terminated by the pope's deciſion. She was accord- 
ingly conducted to Ghent by the prince of Orange ; 
and all the dutchy of Hainault unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged the duke of Brabant for their ſovereign. 
The dutcheſs was extremely mortified at this treat- 
ment, and in letters to the duke of Glouceſter, com- 
plained of having been villainouſly betrayed; but 
upon recollection ſhe diſſembled her chagrin, and 
even affected to wait the pope's ſentence with chear- 
tul reſignation. Her keepers, deceived by this ap- 
pearance of good humour, relaxed in their vigilance ; 
ſo that ſhe found means to eſcape in diſguiſe to Hol- 
land, where ſhe was cordially received by ſome 
noblemen, while others declared for the duke of 
Burgundy, who began a war on her account that 
laſted two years without intermiſſion. 

The war in France ſtill languiſhed, for want of 
men on both fides to undertake any enterprize of 
importance. The earl of Suffolk was ſurpriſed in 
Mans by the count d'Orval of the houſe of Albret, 
and obliged to take refuge in a tower, from whence 
he was delivered by the gallantry of Talbot, who 
expelled the French in his turn ; and after having 
raken Laval in Maine, joined the earl of Warwick, 
in order to carry on the ſiege of Pontorſon, which 
had been reduced by the conſtable during the courſe 
of the preceding year. About this period the _ 
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of Bedford arrived in France, with a reinforcement & ©. 1427 


of troops that enabled him to execute ſchemes of 
importance. He was accompanied by the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who received the cardinal's hat at 
Calais with great ſolemnity; and, as being a prince 
of the blood, was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Cardinal of England: in a little time af- 
ter this promotion he was appointed the pope's le- 
gate in this kingdom ; an office which enabled him 
to improve his wealth and influence, to the preju- 
dice and ruin of his enemy the duke of Glouceſter. 
Mean while the court of Charles was more and 
more diſtracted by diſſenſions of the miniſters and 
nobility. La Tremouille had now engroſſed the 
king's favour; and though he had formerly pro- 
feſſed friendſhip for the conſtable, he no ſooner ſuc- 
ceeded Beaulieu in the management of the finan- 
ces, than he changed his conduct towards Riche- 
mont, and fomented the king's averſion to that 
nobleman. The other courtiers were incenſed at 
his behaviour, on the ſuppoſition that there was no 
other perſon but the conſtable who could re-eſta- 
bliſh the affairs of France ; and they entered into 
a conſpiracy againſt the life of the miniſter. The 
counts of Clermont and La Marche were at the 
head of this aſſociation, and aſſembled a body of 
forces, with which they endeavoured to ſurpriſe him 
at Bourges; but notwithſtanding that he had fol- 
lowed the king to Loches, they reſolved to ſeize his 
two creatures La Borde and De Prie, who fled for 
refuge into the great tower, which was immediately 
inveſted. De Prie was killed fighting in his own 
defence, but the other held out until he was reliev- 
ed by the king in perſon, This quarrel degenerated 
into a civil war which raged ſeveral months, and 
was at laſt terminated by the mediation of the 
duke of Alengon, who had been taken at the battle 
of Verneuil, and lately ranſomed for two hundred 

| Dd 4 thouſand 
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A. C. 1427. thouſand crowns, a ſum he could not raiſe without 
| ſelling all his jewels, together with the town of 
Fougeres to the duke of Brittany : but by this time 
the conſtable had retired in diſguſt to Vannes, and 
Charles had very little reaſon to hope for a conti- 
Mezerai. muation of his ſervice and good offices. 
— i - OP deplorable condition of Charles, deſtitute of 
er forces, officers, and money, and embroiled in thoſe 
renouncethe domeſtic diſquiets, furniſhed the regent with an op- 
Charles, portunity to execute a ſcheme he had projected in 
England. Pontorſon having ſurrendered after a 
long ſiege, he took the field in perſon, at the head 
of twenty thouſand men, in order to fall upon 
Brittany, which he threatened with ruin and deſola- 
tion. Whether the ſovereign of that country was 
actually intimidated by the regent's menaces, or 
glad of a pretence for abandoning a ſinking cauſe, 
which he eſpouſed merely out of complaiſance to 
his brother Richemont, he ſent ambaſſadors to the 
duke of Bedford, ſolliciting peace on his own 
terms.; and it was granted on condition of his 
ſwearing to obſerve the peace of Troye, and to 
do homage to young Henry whenever it ſhould be 
required. The duke of Brittany was agreeably ſur- 
priſed at this moderation of the regent, which he 
had no reaſon to expect; and Bedford was pleaſed 
with an opportunity to detach, by fair means, ſuch 
Att. Pub. a powerful ally from the intereſt of Charles. 
While theſe revolutions happened in France, Ja- 
-banccns Quelina finding herſelf involved in a war with the 
Jaquetine, duke of Burgundy, ſollicited the duke of Glouce- 
ener ſter for ſuccours; and that prince, with the aſſiſt- 
cone ance of parliament, ſent over a ſmall reinforcement 
dine. of troops, who immediately after their landing 
were deteated by the Burgundians. At length, by 
the interceſſion of the regent, the deſign of the 


duel was laid aſide, and a truce concluded, during 


which Glouceſter was prevailed upon to leave his 
diſpute 
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diſpute with the duke of Brabant to the pope's de- A. C. 47 
termination. His holineſs, in a little time after this 
reference, publiſned his ſentence, by which he an- 
nulled and diſſolved the marriage berween Jaquelina 
and the duke of Glouceſter, and confirmed her 
former contract with the duke of Brabant, who 
did not long ſurvive this arbitration. Upon the 
death of that prince, who was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther the count of St. Pol, Jaquelina ought to have 
retaken poſſeſſion of her own territories; but the 
intrigues of the duke of Burgundy had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon her ſubjects, that they refuſed to ac- 
knowledge her for their ſovereign; and the duke being 
choſen umpire between her and them, obliged her 
to put the government of her dominions into his 
hands, to conſtitute him her heir, and oblige herſelf 
to paſs the reſt of her days in a ſtate of widowhood. 
The duke of Glouceſter acquieſced in the ſentence 
of the pope ; and though in all probability he would 
have revived his pretenſions upon the death of the 
duke of Brabant, if the lady had been left unengag- 
ed, he was perſuaded by his brother to deſiſt from 
his claim, which, if purſued, would prove prejudi- 
cial to king Henry, by alienating the duke of Bur- 
gundy from his intereſt.. Glouceſter ſuffered him- 

ſelf to be perſuaded, and abandoning Jaquelina, 
married Eleanor Cobham, whom he had long main- 
tained as his concubine. 

The war of Hainault being thus determined, all . © 142% 
the ſtrength of England was united for the conqueſt 3 ,“ 
of France, which ſeemed the more eaſy as Charles 2 
had not one hody of troops in the field, and had bet 
lately given himſelf up to the pleaſures of indolence, 
as if he had laid aſide all thoughts of oppoling the 
progreſs of the enemy. The earl of Warwick had 
returned to England, where he was appointed go- 
vernor to the king in the room of the duke of Ex- 
eter lately deceaſed ; and the earl of Saliſbury wee 

rive 
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4. C. 1428. rived in France with a body of five thouſand men, 


whom he had raiſed at his own expence in England, 
in conſequence of a convention with the council, 
As ſoon as he brought that reinforcement to Paris, 
the regent beſtowed upon him the command of an 
army amounting to ſixteen thouſand men, in order 
to reduce all the places that were poſſeſſed by 
Charles on this ſide the Loire, and to drive him 
entirely out of the northern provinces. He began 
his march towards the Loire, accompanied by the 
earl of Suffolk, by Talbot, Faſtolfe, and ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction, and in a council of war 
reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Orleans; though 
this reſolution was taken without the knowledge 
and contrary to the opinion of the duke of Bedford. 
As it was neceſſary to reduce the neighbouring 
places, from which they might have been incom- 
moded in the ſiege, the months of Auguſt and 
September were ſpent in ſubduing Jenville, Mehun, 
Baugenci, Gergeau, Clery, Sully, and other ſmall 
places; and at length they appeared before Or- 
leans on the twelfth day of October. Charles per- 
ceiving the intention of the Engliſh, had ſupplied 
the place with great ſtore of proviſion, ammunition, 
and a numerous garriſon, commanded by Gaucour, 
although he was at that time a prifoner with the 
Engliſh, releaſed on parole to raiſe the money for 
his ranſom; and the Baſtard of Orleans, with 
D'Orval, Lahire, Xaintrailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, 
Chabannes, L.a Fayette, Graville, and ſeveral other 
officers of diſtinction, had thrown themſelves into 
the place, to ſignalize their courage and addreſs. 
In order to deprive the town entirely of all poſſi- 
bility of receiving ſuccour, the earl of Saliſbury or- 
dered ſixty ſmall torts or redoubts to be built around 
it, of which ſix were more conſiderable than the 
reſt, for commanding the principal avenues of the 


place; and theſe were ſupplied with great artillery, 
| by 
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by which the walls were inceſſantly battered. This 4 C. 1428. 
was a place of the utmoſt conſequence to Charles, 
and as ſuch defended by the garriſon with uncom- 
mon valour; in a word, both the aſſailants and de- 
fendants ſeemed to fight for gtory more than for 
any other advantage, and on both ſides exploits of 
gallantry were daily performed. Charles, _ 
deſtitute of troops and money, could not preten 
to raiſe the ſiege ; but notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the Engliſh, he made a ſhift to introduce ſuc- 
cours from time to time; ſo that the garriſon, 
which originally conſiſted of twelve hundred men, 
was, by the latter end of December, augmented to 
three thouſand ; and the number of the beſiegers 
increaſed to three and twenty thouſand, by the rein- 
forcements they received from the regent. The 
bulwark of Tournelle being damaged by the can- 
non of the beſiegers, was ſet on fire by the defen- 
dants; but the flames were extinguiſhed by the 
Engliſh, who made a lodgment in that poſt, and 
at the ſame time took the tower of the bridge, from 
whence they overlooked the whole city. In this 
_ the earl of Saliſbury was killed by a cannon 
all, while he ſtood obſerving the poſture of the 
enemy at a window : but his death did not one 
moment interrupt the ſiege, which was carried on 
with the ſame vigour under the direction of the earl 
of Suffolk, aſſiſted by the renowned Talbot, one 
of the greateſt captains whom that age produced, 

Four months had already been ſpent in continual Phe French 
ſallies and attacks, when the regent ordered a con- the battle of 
voy of falt-fith to ſet out from Paris for the uſe 517 Jen 
of the beſiegers, in Lent, guarded by ſeventeen hun- Fagtife, 
dred men, under the command of Sir John Fa- 
ſtolfe, an officer of approved valour and experience. 
Charles, receiving intelligence of the day on which 
he intended to begin his march, ordered the count 
de Clermont to attack him with three thouſand 

$ men 
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A. C. 1428. men on the road to Orleans; and that nobleman 
executed his orders on the twelfth day of February 
at Rouvray St. Denis. Faſtolfe, being appriſed of 
his approach, drew up his men behind a barricade 
of waggons, where they ſuſtained the firſt ſhock of 
the enemy, who attacked them with their uſual im- 
petuoſity z but, far from breaking through the re- 
trenchment, they met with ſuch a warm reception, 
as threw them into confuſion; and the Engliſh 
commander ſeeing their diforder, cauſed openings 
to be made in his barricado, through which his 
men charged the enemy before they could raily, 

6. C. 1429- and routed them with great carnage. In this action, 

which was denominated the battle of Herrings, 

one hundred and twenty noblemen or officers of 
diſtinction loſt their lives, beſides a great number 
of common ſoldiers ; but the Baſtard of Orleans, 


Monſtrelet. who had joined Clermont on this occaſion, retreated 


Mezerai, . : 
| to the town with four hundred men in good order, 
Jhegnaidot Charles was ſo diſheartened at this overthrow, 


makes her that he began to look upon his affairs as deſpe- 
Ahe rate; but that he might not be wanting to his own 
French intereſt, in neglecting any ſtep that might contri- 
court. bute towards the preſervation of Orleans, he ſent 
Xaintrailles to the regent at Paris, to propoſe that 
the city might be depoſited in the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, until the war ſhould be finiſhed, 
This propoſal being rejected by the duke of Bed- 
ford, the French king had actually determined to 
retire into Dauphine, when his affairs were reſtored 
by a very ſurpriſing revolution. About the latter 
end of February, a country wench called Joan of 
Arc, native of the village of Danremy in Lorraine, 
addreſſed herſelf to Robert de Baudricourt governor 
of Vau-couleurs; and affirmed that ſhe had a com- 
miſſion from heaven to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 
and conduct Charles to Rheims, where he ſhould 
be anointed and conſecrated. Robert ſent this dam - 
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ſel to the king at Chinon. Whether ſhe was re- 4. C. 1429. 
ally a viſionary, who thought herſelf actuated by 
divine inſpiration, or only uſed as an inſtrument 
for the execution of a ſcheme which the court had 
contrived to revive the ſpirits of the French, broken 
by ſo many repeated defeats, certain it is, ſhe was 
received as ſomething ſupernatural. She diſcovered 
the king, whom ſhe had never ſeen before, in ſpite 
of a diguiſe he had aſſumed to deceive her; and the 
doctors of theology being ordered to examine her, 
declared that her vocation was altogether miracu- 
lous. The parliament of Poitiers, after the like 
enquiry, eſpouſed the ſame opinion; and the king 
gave out that ſhe had explained to him certain ſe- 
crets, which ſhe could not poſſibly know but by di- 
vine revelation. By theſe means every body was 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Maiden; and the 
people in general believed ſhe was expreſly ſent of 
God for the ſalvation of the kingdom. Hitherto 
the ſcheme, as in all probability it was, ſucceeded 
to the wiſh of the projector. Joan of Arc was 
looked upon with adoration ;. and the French troops 
glowed with impatience to retrieve their honour, 
under the auſpices of this female champion. She 
was certainly endowed with the courage and ad- 
dreſs of an amazon, and her natural intrepidity 
was flattered by the arts of ſuperſtition ; ſo that ſhe 
was wrought up to a degree of enthuſiaſm that 
overlooked every ſpecies of danger. She afſumed the 
habit and armour of a man, and was furniſhed with 
a ſword from the tomb of a renowned knight, in 
the church of St. Catherine de Fierbois. 
The French ſoldiery being thus animated, Charles She compels 
ſent a convoy towards Orleans, guarded by a ſtrong rhe xe 
body of troops, whom the Maiden had aſſured of fes. 
ſucceſs; and when they approached the gate of 
' Burgundy, the Baſtard made a ſally to favour their 
entrance : a long and obſtinate PR by: 
Qed ; 
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ſued; and, the Engliſh being defeated, Joan en- 
tered Orleans at the head ot the convoy, amidſt 
the acclamations of the people, who were now fully 
ſatisfied of her divine mifſion. That this ſpirit 
might not be allowed to cool, ſhe, on the fourth 
day of May, attacked the fort of St. Loup, which 
was one of thoſe the Engliſh had raifed for the 
blockade of the place; and, after a furious dif- 
pute of four hours, carried it ſword in hand, againſt 
a garriſon of twelve hundred men, four hundred 
of whom were killed in the aſſault. In two days 
after this action, ſhe proceeded againſt the fort of 
St. John, where ſhe met with very little reſiſtance 
from the Engliſh, who had well nigh abandoned 
it before her approach. Having ſecured this con- 
queſt, ſhe marched immediately againſt the fort of 
London, which was the moſt conſiderable of the 
whole number, and took it by ſtorm, after a very 
obſtinate engagement. Without giving her troops 
the leaſt reſpite, ſhe led them, that ſame evening, 
againſt the fort of Tournelles ; but, for want of 
day-light, was obliged to poſtpone the attack till 
next morning, when ſhe began the aſſault, which 
continued fourteen hours without intermiſſion. T he 
French were repulſed four times, and as often led 
back to the charge by Joan in perſon, notwith- 
ſtanding her being ſhot with an arrow between the 
neck and the ſhoulder; at length the fort was taken, 
and fix hundred of the garriſon cut in pieces. 
Such a ſeries of ſucceſs, evidently owing to 


the valour of this virago, who was extolled as an 


apoſtle from heaven, produced univerſal conſterna- 
tion among the Engliſh. Though they did not 
believe the divinity of her miſſion, they conceived 
a notion rather more abſurd, and ſuppoſed that ſhe 
acted by compact with the devil. The loſs of fo 
many forts, and the dejection of the ſoldiers, ren- 
dering it impoſſible to carry on the operations #4 

the 
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the ſiege, the earl of Suffolk abandoned the enter- * © 1429. 
prize, after having lain ſeven months before the 
place, and retired in diſorder, not without conſi- 
derable loſs from the beſieged, who now purſued 
them, in their turn, though greatly inferior in 
number. Such a panic prevailed among the Eng- 
liſh, that they were afraid of facing thoſe troops 
whom they had ſb often defeated, and fo lately de- 
ſpiſed. The very generals were ſtupified with ter- 
ror; for, inſtead of keeping their forces together 
in a body, until they ſhould have recollected them- 
ſelves from this infatuation, they diſtributed great 
part of the army in places near the Loire, which 
they had reduced before they undertook the ſiege 
of Orleans, and retreated with the reſt to a great 
diſtance : ſo that the enemy had leiſure to retake 
the towns and fortreſſes which they had thus garri- 
ſoned. The earl of Suffolk had imprudently 
thrown himſelf, with four hundred men only, into 
Gergeau, where he was made priſoner ; and all the 
other places but Baugency, were again brought 
under the dominion of Charles, who now reſolved 
to go and be conſecrated at Rheims, though that 
city was ftill in the hands of the Engliſh. This 
expedition, however, he would not undertake until 
he ſhould have made himſelf maſter of Baugency, 
which he immediately inveſted; and, while em- 
ployed in this ſiege, he was joined by the conſtable 
of Richemont, who, hearing of his ſucceſs, laid 
aſide his reſentment, and raifed twelve hundred 
horſe, and as many thouſand infantry, in Bretagne, 
for his ſervice. : 

The place being reduced, Charles, by the advice hai i 
of his council, marched into Beauce againſt the re- at Rheims. 
mainder of the Engliſh troops, amounting to ſix 
thouſand men, encamped near Patay, under the 
conduct of Talbot, who had ſucceeded to the com- 
mand after. the diſaſter of Suffolk, The French 

came 
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came upon them ſo ſuddenly, that they ſcarce had 
time to be formed. When they were charged, 
ſuch was their panic and confuſion, that the greater 
part fled without making the leaſt reſiſtance; and 
Sir John Faſtolfe himſelf was hurried away in the 
midſt of the fugitives. The lords Talbot, Scales, 
and Hungerford, maintained the battle with great 
valour, until they were overpowered by numbers, 
and two thouſand of their men lay dead on the field 
of battle: then they were obliged to yield to the 
fortune of the day, and were taken priſoners, toge- 
ther with Sir Thomas Rempſton, and other officers 
of diſtinction. Jenville, a ſtrong place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patay, garriſoned with Engliſh troops, 
ſurrendered to the victors without reſiſtance ; and 
all the caſtles, that held for Henry, about Orle- 
ans, were abandoned by the defendants, who re- 
tired towards Paris. The miſcarriage before Orle- 
ans, and their defeat, were ſo fatal to the Engliſh 
intereſt, that the duke of Bedford was obliged to 
confine himſelf within the walls of the capital ; 
while the affairs of Charles aſſumed a moſt flouriſh- 
ing aſpect. His brother-in-law Lewis III. duke 
of Anjou, and king of Sicily, joined him with a 
reinforcement of ſoldiers, and ſome excellent offi- 
cers, whem he had lately brought back from Italy; 
fo that, when he reviewed his army at Gien, it 
amounted to fifteen thouſand fighting men, five of 


which he ſent off in two detachments ; one under 


the conſtable, to make a diverſion in Normandy ; 
and the other to carry the war into the heart of 
Guienne, under the conduct of the count de Per- 
driac. The king himſelf, at the head of the re- 
maining ten thouſand, began his march for Rheims; 
and in his route, received the ſubmiſſion of Troye 
and Chalons, while the inhabitants of Auxerre pro- 
miſed to follow the example of the principal towns 
of Champagne. Thoſe of Rheims expelled the 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh garriſon, and ſent deputies with their keys 
to the king, who entered the city in triumph, and 
was conſecrated with great ſolemnity. When the 
ceremony was performed, the Maid of Orleans de- 
fired permiſſion to retire, alledging that ſhe had now 
accompliſhed the end of her calling; but the king 
preſſed her ſo earneſtly to ſtay, that ſhe at length 
comphed with his requeſt. | 155 

During this ſurpriſing revolution in the affairs of 
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Charles, the court of Henry in England was again wegrmin- 
_ embroiled by a revival of the quarrel between the f. 


dukeof Glouceſter and the cardinal of England. This 
prelate was now become more inſolent than ever, 
ſince his elevation; and the duke, in order to mor- 
tify his pride, would not allow him ro officiate at 
the feſtival of St. George, patron of the order of 
the garter, though prelate of the order, in quality 
of biſhop of Wincheſter. The duke affirmed, that 
he could not perform the functions of cardinal and 
biſnop, without the expreſs permiſſion of his ma- 
jeſty; and this being the opinion of the council, 
two noblemen were ſent to give him notice, that he 
ihould deſiſt from acting as biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Next day, he appeared at council, and deſired to 
know for what reaſon he was deprived of his right: 
but, the council gave him to underſtand, that his 
acting in ſuch a double capacity would prejudice 
the prerogative of the crown; and they perſiſted in 
their reſolution. This was a ſenſible mortification 
to the cardinal, as it afforded matter of triumph 
to his adverſary ; but he was ſoon conſoled for the 
diſgrace, by a bull from the pope, appointing him 
legate for Germany, and general of a cruſade againſt 
the Bohemian heretics, who were diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Huſſites. He no ſooner received 
this commiſſion, than he ſollicited the council for 
leave to raiſe five hundred lances, and as many 
thouſand archers for that ſervice; and his requeſt 
being granted under certain reſtrictions, he began 
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mean time the news of the battle of Patay arriving 
in England, the council immediately ordered new 
levies to be raiſed under the command of Radcliffe; 
but, as theſe could not be aſſembled ſo ſoon as ſuc- 
cours were required in France, they made a new 
convention with the cardinal, who engaged to 
ſerve with his troops in France, under the duke of 
Bedford, till the end of December, on condition 
that they ſhould not be employed in any ſiege. In 
a few days after this contra, Garter king at arms 
arrived with letters from the regent, preſſing the 
council to ſend over a reinforcement with all poſ- 
ſible diſpatch, and deſiring that the king might go 


over and be conſecrated at Paris. Henry was now 
about eight years of age, and his council agreed to 


the expediency of his going thither; but at the 
ſame time reſolved that he ſhould be firſt crowned 
king of England. This ceremony was accordingly 
performed on the ſixth day of November; and then 
the parliament, which was aſſembled on the occaſion, 
decreed that the dignity of protector ſhould be ſup- 
preſſed, and the duke of Glouceſter be thencefor- 
ward diſtinguiſhed by the name of King's firſt 
counſellor. 

While the Engliſh council was thus employed, 
the duke of Bedford repaired to Picardy, in order 


an attempt to make draughts from garriſons, and wait for the 


upon the cĩt 


ef Paris. 


ſuccours from England; while Soiſſons, Provins, 


Chateau- Thierry, Crepi, and ſome other places, 
ſubmitted to Charles. The regent having received 
the reinforcement levied by the cardinal, marched 
towards Crepi, in order to give the French king 
battle; and, in a few days, the two armies came 
in ſight of each other in a large plain, where Bed- 
ford, who had few horſe, choſe an advantageous 


ſituation, in hope of being attacked by the French 


impetuoſity, to which he had owed his ſucceſs at 
Verneuil. But, for once he was diſappointed. 
Charles 
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Charles, grown wiſe by experience, forbore to at- K © 1429. 


rack -him within his lines; but, after having tried 
in vain to provoke the Engliſh to forego the advan- 
tage of the ſituation, he decamped, in order to con- 
tinue his conqueſts; and the regent, who followed 
him in hope of finding an opportunity to fight with 
a fair proſpect of ſucceſs, had the mortification to 
{ee him admitted into Senlis, Beauvais, and ſeven 
or eight other places of importance from which the 
Engliſh garriſons had been withdrawn. What aug- 
mented his chagrin was, the ſucceſs of the con- 
ſtable de Richemont, who had been detached 
into Normandy, where having increaſed his forces 
to the number of eight thouſand men, he reduced 
Evreux, and threatened to deſolate the whole pro- 
vince. The duke dreading the loſs of a country 
from whence he drew the greateſt part of his ſub- 
ſiſtence, marched thither with the utmoſt expedition, 
and drove the conſtable out of that dutchy ; bur, 
in his abſence, Charles made an attempt upon the 
city of Paris. He encamped on Montmartre, and 
publiſhed an amneſty in favour of the Pariſians, 
who he hoped would have expelled the Engliſh 
forces, and ſubmitted : but, the regent had taken 
ſuch wiſe precautions, that his declaration produced 
no effect. Then he ordered the ſuburbs of St. Ho- 
nore to be attacked; but the troops were repulſed 
with great loſs, and the Maid of Orleans being 
wounded, was overturned in the ditch, where ſhe 
lay ſuppoſed to be dead, until ſhe was brought off 
in the night, and found alive. After this unſuc- 
ceſsful aſſault, Charles retired to Bourges, where 
he paſſed the winter; and the regent returned to 
Paris, from which, during the ſevere ſeaſon, he ſent 
out detachments, which took St. Denys and Lagni 
by ſcalade. 

The turn of affairs in France filled England with 
murmurs and diſcontent, Some accuſed the gene- 
rals of having neglected their duty; and others af- 
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A. C. 1429. firmed, that this alteration was produced by the 


Rymer, 


machination of the devil, who made uſe of Joan of 
Arc as the inſtrument of his malice : but, there was 
a third ſet, who imputed the misfortunes of the 
Engliſh to the miſconduct of the king's council 
and in particular, to the ambition of the duke of 


Glouceſter, who had undertaken a war in Hain- 


ault for his own private advantage, at a time when, 
if the whole ſtrength of England had been united, 
the entire conqueſt of France might have been ea- 
fily completed. There were not wanting a fourth 
ſpecies of politicians, who affirmed that the council 
had acted with imprudence in detaining ſo long the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon priſoners in Eng- 
land. They obſerved that the late king had derived 
great advantages from the diviſions of the French 
princes; that therefore the priſoners ought to have 
been ſent back to their own country, where, in all 
likelihood, they would have revived their antient 
quarrels; whereas, by their detention in England, 
France enjoyed a kind of tranquility which enabled 
it to unite againſt the common enemy; that, if the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon had been in France, 
the duke of Burgundy would certainly have brought 
a greater number of troops into the field than he had 
hitherto furniſhed ; and that their ranſom would 
ferve at leaſt to recruit the finances of England, 
which were almoſt exhauſted. This laſt argument 
had ſuch weight with the council, that nothing but 
the expreſs deſire of the late king could have pre- 
vented them from practiſing the expedient; at 
length they thought themſelves at liberty to diſ- 
penſe with that reſtriction in favour of the duke of 
Bourbon, who by a private contract with Henry, 
had engaged to ſwear to the peace of Troye, to pay 
a certain ſum by way of ranſom, and to deliver two 
of his ſons and fortreſſes, as hoſtages for the per- 
formance of his promiſe. Though Henry V. died 
before this treaty could be executed, it had been 
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renewed with ſome alteration ; and young Henry 4. C. 1430 
had, as king of France, received the duke's ho- : 
mage. The treaty was ratified ; bur, ſome inter- 
vening obſtacles prevented the duke's releaſe ; and, 
after a captivity of eighteen years, he died at laſt a 
priſoner in England. The council was the more 
diſpoſed to this accommodation, as it would have 
afforded a fund to defray the expence of the king's 
voyage to France ; bur this reſource failing, they 
practiſed another ſhift that anſwered the purpoſe. 
All perſons poſſeſſing forty pounds a year in laad 
were ſummoned to receive the honour of knight- 
hood ; the jewels of the crown were pawned, and 
ſums of money borrowed from towns, corporations, 
and individuals : the cardinal, by whom he was 
attended, advanced above nine thouſand pounds 
upon the occaſion, By means of this ſupply, the 
king was attended in his voyage by a conſiderable 
body of forces; but the Engliſh in general were fo 
poſſeſſed with dreadful notions of Joan's enchant- 
ments, that many officers and ſoldiers deſerted be- 
tore their embarkation; and a great number of 
thoſe who croſſed the ſea, being intimidated by 
the accounts they heard of her exploits, withdrew 
privately from their colours, and returned to Eng- 
land. 

Henry arrived about the latter end of April at yeny is 
Calais, . whence he repaired to Rouen, where i 
he paſſed the ſummer, while the regent was em- : 
payed in making preparations for the ceremony of 
his conſecration at Paris, which was performed on 
the ſeventeenth day of December, During the 
king's reſidence at Rouen, the duke of Bedford, 
ſuſpecting that the duke of Burgundy began to 
liſten to the ſollicitations of thoſe agents who were 
inceſſantly employed by Charles to detach him from 
the intereſt of England, thought proper to engage 
him moreſtrongly in the alliance, at the expence of 
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4. O. 143% all the places the Engliſh poſſeſſed in Champagne and 
Brie, which he ceded to that prince, in order to 
ſtrengthen the connexion. What likewiſe contri- 
buted to retain him the longer in his Engliſh en- 
pagernents, was his third marriage with Iſabel of 
?ortugal, who was nearly related to Henry. Theſe 
motives induced the duke to ſupply the regent with 
a reinforcement, which enabled him to take the 
field, and reduce ſome places in the iſle of France, 
by which the Pariſians had been very much incom- 
moded. 
Joan of Arc e e, in perſon entered France at the head 
le em Of a powerful army, with which he reduced Torſy 
Compeigne. and Soiſſons, and then undertook the ſiege of Com- 
peigne, defended by Flavy, with a numerous gar- 
riſon, well provided with ſtores and ammunition. 
At the firſt report of this enterprize, the Maid of 
Orleans and Xaintrailles threw themſelves into the 
place, to the no ſmall mortification of the gover- 
nor, who could not bear the thought of loſing any 
Part of the glory that might be acquired in the de- 
tence. On the twenty-hfth day of May, Joan 
made a ſally, and fought with i uſual intrepi- 
dity; but being obliged to retire, placed herſelf 
in the rear, to amuſe the enemy until her troops 
ſhould make good their retreat, Having perform- 
ed this ſervice effectually, ſhe attempted to follow 
them into the city, and found the gates ſhut and 
the bridge drawn up, by order of the governor, 
who is ſaid to have ſhut her out knowingly, that 
ſhe might fall into the hands of the beſiegers. Find- 
ing it impoſſible to eſcape, ſhe ſurrendered to the 
Baſtard of Vendome, who delivered her immedia- 
tely to the count de Ligny, the Burgundian gene- 
ral. The regent was no ſooner informed of her be- 
ing taken, than he purchaſed her of the count for 
a very valuable conſideration, When the place 
was reduced to extremity it was ſuccoured by the 
1 count 
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count de Vendome, with a conſiderable reinforce- “. C. 1439. 


ment of troops, proviſion, and ammunition ; ſo 
that the count de Ligny, ſeeing no proſpect of ſuc- 
ceeding, raiſed the ſiege, and the duke of Burgundy 
retired from Noyon into the Artois. . 

Joan of Arc had introduced ſuch a ſpirit of ſu- 
perſtition, both among French and Engliſh, that 
the beſt officers of both armies were miſled by the 
moſt blind credulity. ſt appears from the regent's 
letter to the king, after the ſiege of Orleans was 
raiſed, that he believed the Maid to be an inchan- 
treſs inſpired by the devil; and an accident that 
happened at this juncture, plainly proves that the 
French generals imagined the cauſe of Charles was 
eſpouſed by a particular providence. A ſhepherd 
in the neighbourhood of Rouen, addreſſing himſelf 
to the marechal de Bouſſac, aſſured him, that by 
virtue of a revelation from heaven, he could con- 
duct him through a ſecret path into the very heart 
of Rouen ; and the marechal communicating the 
propoſal to Xaintrailles, they agreed ro embrace 
the opportunity which was offered by Providence. 
Having therefore aſſembled a body of choſen troops, 
they followed the ſhepherd, who conducted chem 
into an ambuſcade formed by Talbot, who deſtroy- 
ed the greater part of their forces, and took Xain- 
trailles priſoner. | 

Mean while the duke of Glouceſter, in England, 
taking advantage of the cardinal's abſence, declared 
in the council that Wincheſter intended to quit the 
king, whom he had accompanied to France, and re- 
turn to England to excite freſh troubles in this 
kingdom, as well as to avail himſelf of the pope's 
authority for diſſolving his engagement to ſerve 
againſt the French king. This remonſtrance met 
with ſuch credit, that the council publiſhed a procla- 
mation, forbidding all his majeſty's ſubjects, of what 


rank and condition ſoever they might be, on * 
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a. C. 243% of impriſonment, to accompany the cardinal, ſhould 
Rymer, he leave the king without the royal permiſſion. On 
the back of this tranſaction a truce for one year was 
concluded with the king of Caſtile ; and another for 
five years with Scotland, ſigned at Edinburgh by 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors. 

The maid The maid of Orleans having remained in cuſtody 
or Oelen ſince the ſiege of Compeigne, king Henry, by the 
hereſy. advice of his council of France, ſent her to Rouen to 
be tried for witchcraft; and after a long examina- 
tion, the eccleſiaſtical judges condemned her, as an 
heretic, to do penance all che reſt of her life on bread 
A.C, r43r, and water. Some time after this ſentence was pro- 

nounced, the ſame judges, on pretenice of her havi 
relapſed into her former errors, delivered her over 
to the ſecular arm to be burned alive ; and this ſen- 
tence was executed upon her in the old market- 
place of Rouen, on the thirtieth day of May. She 
appeared upon her trial to be a weak enthu- 
ſiaſt; and in all probability her life would have 
been ſaved, had not the regent thought it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to convince the ſoldiers, by her death 
and public execution, of the falſity of the reports 
which had repreſented her as a meſſenger from 
God, and an agent of the devil; reports which they 
could no longer believe, after having ſeen how un- 
able ſne was to elude the penalties of juſtice, What- 
ever were his motives, his conduct cannot be juſtly 
extolled, for having ſacrificed to his policy, revenge, 
or ſuperſtition, a poor illiterate maiden, who was 
intitled to the regard of every generous mind, 
Hf. de Ch. for the Pad Jags, ant ſhe made in behalf of her 

y . | | | 

Diſpue The fate of Joan was very prejudicial to the af- 
fneceflion to fairs of Charles, for the reaſons we have already 
Lorraine. mentioned; and that prince was in ſuch diſtreſs 
for want of money, that he could not maintain an 
army in the field, Henry was nearly in the ſame 
| | ſituation; 
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fituation ; for his French ſubjects were exhauſted, 4. C. 1437, 
as well as generally diſaffected to his government; 
and the people of England were by this time 
heartily tired of a ruinous war, which afforded ne 
proſpect of a termination. This being the caſe on 
both ſides, the war was maintained in petty incur- 
ſions, and little ſtratagems for the ſurpriſal of towns 
and fortreſſes. The French made themſelves 
maſters of Chartres by means of a waggon loaded 
with wine, which was overturned under the port- 
cullis. The Engliſh on the other hand ſurpriſed 
Monrargis, by carrying on a correſpondence with a 
damſel of the town, who prevailed upon her lover, 
a barber, to give them admittance. Charles was 
concerned in another diſpute, beſides that which ſub- 
ſiſted between him and Henry. Rene, ſecond ſon 
of Lewis II. king of Sicily, and duke of Anjou, 
having ſucceeded to the dutchy of Bar, by the death 
of his uncle the cardinal de Bar, and marquis of 
Pont-a-Mouſſon, wanted to eſtabliſh himſelf alſo 
in poſſeſſion of Lorraine, on the demiſe of the duke 
his father-in-law. But the ſucceſſion was diſputed 
with him by Anthony, count de Vaudemont, jon of 
Frederic the younger brother of duke Chatles. This 
conteſt produced a war, in which the French king 
ſupported the party of Rene, who was his brother- 
in-law, while that of his competitor was eſpouſed by 
the duke of Burgundy. On the ſecond day of July, 
the two princes meeting at Bulegneville, a bloody 
battle enſued, in which Rene was vanquiſhed, taken, 
and conducted to Dijon; and twelve hundred 
French troops being killed in this engagement, 
Charles was diſabled from attempting any thing of Hs. a- 
conſequence againſt the Engliſh. e 

While Henry reſided in France, pope Eugenius Henry te- 
II. ſent thither the cardinal of Santa Cruz to per- — 
ſuade the two kings to an accommodation; and that 
legate prevailed upon them to ſend ambaſſadors to 
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A. C. 1431. Auxerre, where, however, the conferences were not 
opened, becauſe the Engliſh would not own the 
lenipotentiaries of Charles for the ambaſſadors of 
— Notwithſtanding this miſcarriage, the car- 
dinal continued his good offices, and another day 
was appointed for their meeting again in the ſuc- 
ceeding year; but they could not agree upon the 
place, and the negotiation miſcarried. Henry 
quitting Paris immediately after Chriſtmas, retired 
to Rouen as a place of greater ſafety: though 
it was very near being ſurpriſed by the treachery of 
one Peter Audebeauf, a native of Bearne, retained 
in the Engliſh ſervice, who introduced an hundred 
and twenty men, commanded by one Recarville, 
into the great tower of the caſtle. To ſupport theſe, 
a larger body of troops had advanced within a league 
of the place; but the officers, quarrelling among 
themſelves about the manner of ſharing the booty 
which they hoped to obtain, confuſion enſued, and 
the whole number returned to Beauvais. Thoſe 
who had been admitted into the tower were obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and Henry's governors, 
alarmed at this attempt, conveyed him immediately 
to his Engliſh dominions, where the animoſity be- 
tween the duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal ſtill 

glowed with unabating rancour. 
4. c. 1432. In the parliament of the preceding year, the 
abe eeng biſhop found means to engage the houſe of com- 
in parlia- mons in his intereſt, ſo as to obtain a triumph over 
— his adverſary, who had endeavoured to do him ill 
influence of Offices in his abſence. They had preſented an addreſs 
me duke to his majeſty, deſiring, that in conſideration of the 
great ſervices the cardinal had done the fate, he 
would grant an amneſty in his favour, for every thing 
he might have tranſacted contrary to the laws, par- 
ticularly to the ſtatutes of premunire. Notwith- 
ſtanding this addreſs, with which his majeſty com- 
plied, the duke of Gleuceſter would not * c 
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the purſuit. He pretended he had proofs in his 4. C. 43a · 9 
hands ſufficient to convict the cardinal of high | 
treaſon; a crime which could not be implied in the 
pardon he had received. Wincheſter, who was at that | 
time in Flanders tranſacting the king's affairs, return- | 
ed to London, without having demanded permiſ- 
ſion; and the duke made this a pretext for ſeizing | 
his baggage. Next day the cardinal went to the | 
houſe of lords, where he declared he was come to | 
juſtify his conduct, and prove his innocence againſt \F 
any perſon who ſhould charge him with delinquen- 1 
cy. As Glouceſter did not think proper to maintain | 
what he had advanced, he was acknowledged as a 
faithful ſubject, by an authentic act paſſed at his ear- 
neſt defire, Then he complained that his bag- 
gage had been ſeized ar Sandwich, and demanded C | 
reſtitution. He offered to depoſit fix thouſand ; . 
pounds in the king's hands for ſix years; and if | 
in that time the baggage ſhould appear to have been 
lawfully ſeized, the money ſhould be confiſcated for 
the uſe of his majeſty. He likewiſe offered to lend 
him as much more, and poſtpone the demand of 
thirteen. thouſand marks already due to him, on 
condition that the payment of the whole ſhould be 
aſſigned to him on the firſt ſubſidy that ſhould be 
granted, His propoſals were accepted, and his 
effects reſtored; and the duke of Glouceſter, far 
from being able to injure his character, ſaw him 
triumph over his reſentment in the applauſe of both | 
houſes of parliament. | 
England was more attentive to the conteſt be- FaRtions in | 
tween theſe two ambitious rivals, than to the war 22 my | 
of France, which they ſeemed almoſt to have forgot ; þ 
though the preſent juncture afforded them a fair op- 
portunity to repair the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and | 
retrieve the credit of their arms. Charles gave him- 
telf up to the delights of indolence, in the embraces 
of Agnes Sgrel, and left the care of his moſt impor- | 
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tant affairs to his miniſters and generals. His fa- 
vourite La Tremouille was accuſed of encouraging 
him in this habit of idleneſs and indifference; but 
this was not the caſe. Charles began to be diſguſted 
with this miniſter, and grow uneaſy under the yoke 
he had impoſed. The conſtable being informed by 
his emiſſaries at court, of this alienation, reſolved to 


re- act the tragedy of Louvet, De Giae, and Beau 


lieu; and having ſecured the intereſt of the cour- 
tiers, who hated the minifter, he cauſed him to be 
apprehended in his bed, at Chinon, within the 
king's palace, and conveyed to priſon at Montreſor. 
Charles was equally ſurpriſed and incenſed at this 
outrage, which he ſwore he would revenge upon 
the conſtable : but, when he heard all the princes of 
the blood, and all the nobles of his court, declare 
againſt La Tremouille, he checked his indignation. 
He remembered with fear the league which had 
been formed againſt him in the caſe of Louvet, and 


the diſguſt he had begun to conceive for the mini- 


The war 
rarried on 
with various 


ſaceeſs. 


ſter, enabled him to give bim up with the leſs re- 
luctance. Charles of Anjou, the queen's brother, 
conſoled him for his loſs ; and, according to the 
conſtable's plan, became the chief favourite. 

One may eaſily conceive that a prince of this 
character could not have been a formidable enemy 
to Bedford, had this laſt been properly ſupplied 
with reinforcements from England. But for ſome 
time theſe had been entirely interrupted; ſo that he 
could not keep the field without unfurniſning the 
places of their garriſons, and leaving them at li- 
berty to declare for Charles. In the beginning of 
the year, Bedford detached the earl of Arundel and 
the marechal de I'Ifle Adam, to beſiege Lagin, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, which had been lately 
ſurpriſed by Foucaut; but the garriſon made ſuch 
a vigorous ſally, that they were obliged to abandon 
the enterprize. In the month of Auguſt, the re- 

N l ; gent 


gent undertook the ſiege of it in perſon, with an A. C. 4 
army of ſix thouſand men; but, in ſpite of his 
vigilance and precaution, the Baſtard of Orleans 
introduced a convoy into the place; and the duke 

fearing he carried on ſome intelligence with the 
Pariſians, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege and returned to 
the capital. A ſmall body of French forces, drawn | 
from different garriſons, ſurpriſed the town of Mon- | 
targis ; but the caſtle defended itſelf ſo vigorouſly, l 
that they were obliged to abandon their conqueſt. ll 
In Normandy twelve hundred Engliſh troops in- F 
veſted Lahire in Louviers; and, after a blockade 

of three months, obliged him to capitulate. 

Theſe were events of little conſequence, in com- Quarrl be- 
pariſon with that which happened on the thirteenth gu r 
day of November. This was the death of Anne of Bedford and 
Burgundy dutcheſs of Bedford, which not only afF—Wh 
fected her huſband in particular, but alſo the whole 
Engliſh nation, as it entirely broke that bond of 
connection which had united the dukes of Bedford | 
and Burgundy; and the mutual reſentment which (| 
ſucceeded their union was fatal to the intereſt of | 
England. In the beginning of the year, there was 
a dangerous inſurrection of the peaſants in Norman- 
dy, who, taking arms to the number of ſixty thou- 
ſand, two thirds of theſe proceeded to the Vexin; and 
the other body of twenty thouſand marched to Caen, 
which they took, together with Harfleur, Dieppe, and 
Lillebonne. The earl of Arundel was no ſooner A. c. 433. 
appriſed of the inſurrection, than he marched 
againſt thoſe who were aſſembled at the Vexin; and 
charging them in the night, obtained an eaſy vic- 
tory. Thoſe in Caen might have heen more trou- 
bleſome, as they were headed by the marechal de 
Rieux ; but they were ſo intimidated by the defeat 
of their companions, that the greateſt part of them | 
diſperſed to their own habitations. The marechal, | 
with ſome of the moſt courageous, threw himſelf 

| into 
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A. o. 1633, into Dieppe, which, together with Harfleur, re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of the French king, though 
Arundel reduced Caen and Lillebonne. In the 
courſe of this year, the duke of Bedford married 
Jaquelin of Luxembourg, daughter of James count 
of St. Pol; a match that gave great umbrage to 
the duke of Burgundy, who not only looked upon 
it as an inſult to the memory of his ſiſter ſo lately 
deceaſed, but alſo reſented the regent's marrying 
the daughter of his vaſſal, without his conſent or 
knowledge. The cardinal of England endeavoured 
to repair this breach, and mediate a reconciliation. 
He ſucceeded fo far as to obtain their mutual con- 
ſent to an interview at St. Omer, where all dif- 
ferences might be amicably adjuſted; but when they 
repaired to this place, a freſh diſpute enſued about 
rank and precedence. Neither would yield in point 
of punctilio; and they parted, more than ever in- 
cenſed againſt each other. In all probability the 
duke of Burgundy had already determined to aban- 
don the Engliſh intereſt, and uſed this trivial dit- 
pute as a pretence for breaking with the regent : 
though he reſolved to have it in his power to make 
bis 6wn terms with Charles; and for that purpoſe 
perſiſted in his hoſtilities. He made himſelf maſter 
of St. Valery, Ham, Laon, and Provins ; and the 
earl of Arundel beſieged and took Silley-le-Guil- 
laume, in the province of Le Maine. 

Ens ae BY this time the council of England were become 

to a congrels more deſirous of peace, than of engaging in any 

* Arras new meaſures for retrieving what the king had loft 
in France. The duke of Orleans, who till con- 
tinued a prifoner at London, had offered to employ 
all his influence in forwarding a treaty, on which 
all his hope of liberty depended. He propoſed 
that the queen dowager of Sicily, her fon Charles 
of Anjou, the duke of Brittany, with his brothers 
the counts of Richemont and of Sr. Gilles, the 

duke 
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duke of Alengon, the counts of Armagnac, Foix, 4. C. 1433. | 

Perdriac, Clermont, and the archbiſhop of Paris, 1 

ſhould meet the plenipotentiaries of England at | 

Calais, or any other place pitched upon by the 

Engliſh council; and he deſired permiſſion to aſſiſt 

at the congreſs, in order to enforce the negotiation. 

At the ſame time he preſented a ſet of articles, 

which were fo favourable for England, that the 

council embraced his propoſal, without heſitation; 

and he ſigned, ſealed, and ſwore to the perform- 

ance of the treaty which he had planned. Paſſports R., 

were expedited for the queen dowager of Sicily, 

and the other perſons named in his propoſal ; the 

month of October was fixed for the time of the 

conferences; and the council appointed commiſ- | 

ſioners to treat with the plenipotentiaries of Charles. 1 

The duke of Orleans acted on this occaſion in | 

conſort with the court of France, whoſe aim was 

to dupe the council of England. The articles of 1 

a ſeparate peace between Charles and the duke of = 

Burgundy were already adjuſted, by the means of | 

the conſtable of Richemont, who had conferred 

with the duke at Nevers, on pretence of accom- 

modating a difference between that prince and the 

count de Clermont; and nothing was wanting but 

an opportunity to finiſh and confirm the treaty. 

For this purpoſe they projected the plan of a con- 

greſs for a general peace, well knowing that the 

Engliſh would reje& the conditions that would be 

propoſed ; and their refuſal would furniſh the duke 

with a pretext for concluding a ſeparate accommo- 

dation. This was the true motive of the magni- A. C. «434. 

ficent offers made by the duke of Orleans to the 

king of England, in caſe the conferences ſhould 

prove ineffectual. They knew nothing was ſo likely 

to engage Henry's council in the negotiation, as 

tne hope of its producing ſomething advantageous 

to England, even though it ſhould not — 
a an 
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A. c. 1434- and the duke of Bedford, as well as the council, 
being utrerly ignorant of what had paſſed between 
the duke of Burgundy and Charles, were the more 
eaſily caught in the ſnare. As ſoon as they had- 
conſented to the congreſs, the duke of Burgundy, 
who ſtil} maintained the appearance of union with 
the Engliſh, managed matters in ſuch a manner, 
that inſtead of Calais they fixed upon Arras for 
the place of congreſs, to which all the parties con- 
cerned agreed to ſend their ambaſſadors. 

Theeat of Mean while the war degenerated into petty ex- 

&feated and curſions: both kings were too weak to ſend armies 

mortally into the field; and therefore nothing of moment 
was tranſacted. The French having ſurpriſed Rue 
in Picardy, the earl of Arundel reſolved to retake 
the place; but underſtanding on his march, that 
the enemy had fortified Herberoi near Beauvais, he 

Judged it expedient to drive them thence before the 

works could be brought to perfection, and ſat down 
before the town. Receiving intelligence that Vig- 
noles and Xaintrailles advanced with twelve hun- 
dred men to its relief, he raiſed the ſiege, and gave 
them battle. In this action, which was extremely 
obſtinate, he was mortally wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner, and in a few days died, to the unſpeakable 
regret of the duke of Bedford. The count de Cler- 
mont, now become duke of Bourbon by the death 
of his father, made himſelf maſter of Corbeil and 
Brie-Comte- Robert, by bribing the governors ; and 
a Scottiſh officer ſurpriſed Vincennes, which, how- 

Sneceſs of ever, he could not maintain. At length Talbot, 

Talbot, arriving from England with a reinforcement of 
three or four thouſand men, to whom he joined 
ſome. troops drawn from garriſons, became maſter 
of the field, and retook a good number of towns, 
without being interrupted in his progreſs by the 
enemy. 


The 
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the congreſs of Arras, to which the pope ſent the 
cardinal de St. a Croce, as his ambaſſador, while 
the cardinals of Cyprus and Arles repreſented the 
council of Baſil. Charles ſent thither ſeventeen 
plenipotentiaries, at the head of whom was the con- 
ſtable de Richemont; and Henry appointed twenty- 
ſeven for France and England, the duke of Bur- 
gundy being the principal. Hitherto the regent 
and the Engliſh council were perſuaded that the 
duke ated upon good faith: but they ſoon received 
intelligence that he had ſollicited the pope to abſolve 
him from the oath which he had taken to the late 
king Henry, Eugenius being queſtioned on this 
ſubject, declared that no Freneh prince had ever made 
any ſuch demand; and that for che future he would 
obſerve ſuch conduct as would be fatisfaftory to the 
king of England. The conferences began on the 
| fixth day of Auguſt, with the propoſals of Charles, 
whoſe ambaſſadors offered to Henry all Normandy 
and Guienne, on condition that he would renounce 
his pretenſions to the crown of France, and do 
homage for thoſe two provinces, The Engliſh ple- 
nipotentiaries, equally ſurpriſed and incenſed at a 
propoſal ſo widely different from the articles agreed 
upon with the duke of Orleans, broke off the con- 
ference abruptly, and retired without deigning to 
make the leaſt reply. 
The duke of Burgundy made their ſudden de- 
parture a pretext for concluding a ſeparate peace: 


He obſerved; that he was not obliged to follow their Canes and 


caprice, and gratify their pride, at the expence of his 
own intereſt. The pope's legate abſolved him of all 
the oaths he had taken to Henry V. and his ſucceſſor; 
and his treaty with Charles was ſoon ratified, as all 

the articles had been adjuſted before hand. Charles 
obliged himſelf by this treaty to aſk pardon of Phi- 
lip, either in perſoa or by his delegates, for the 
murder of his father, as a crime which had been 
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4. C. 1435. perpetrated in his youth, at the inſtigation of evil 


counſellors : to deliver up all the aſſaſſins to juſtice ; 
to found chapels and maſſes for the ſouls of John 
duke of Burgundy, and his attendants who were 
killed by his fide; to make good all damages ſuſ- 


tained by ſuch as were taken on the day of the mur- 


der; to erect a crois on the place where it was 
committed, and pay fifty thouſand crowns in gold, 
in lieu of the duke's jewels, which were ſeized, at 
his aſſaſſination. He agreed to cede to Philip and 
his heirs the cities and counties of Boulogne-ſur- 
Mer, Macon, Sc. Jangout, and Auxerre, with all 
their dependencies, together with all the taxes called 
aids, impoſed on thole parts of Macon, Chalons, 
Autun, and Langres, that lay within Burgundy ; 
the caſtles, towns, and diſtricts of Bar-ſur-Seine, 
Peronne, Roye, and Mondidier, and all their ap- 
pendages; the whole county of Ponthieu, Dourlens, 
St. Riſquier, Crevecour, Arleux, Mortagne, St. 
Quintin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville, were 
mortgaged to Philip and his heirs, until four 


hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid for their 


redemption. Philip himſelf was exempted from 
doing homage tor theſe territories during the life 
of Charles, as were his vaſſals from obeying the 
ſummons of Charles, without his order. The 
French king promiſed to ſuccour him in caſe he 
ſhouid be attacked by the Engliſh ; and both par- 
ties declared they would make no agreement with 
the enemy, without the conſent of each other. The 
duke's vaſſals, and others, who had borne St. An- 
drew's croſs, which was the enſign of Burgundy, 
were exempted from ſerving under any other; and 
a general pardon was granted to all perſons except 
the aſſaſſins aforementioned. Both parties renounced 
all alliances to the prejudice of one another ; and 
by letters-patent declared their reſpective ſubjects 
abſolved from their allegiance to him who ſhould 
violate this treaty, The princes of the blood in 

: France, 


HENRY Vt. 
France, and the nobles of Burgundy, ratified this 
agreement under their hands and ſeals: and it was 
afterwards confirmed by the council of Baſil, which 
denounced the cenſures of excommunication and 
interdict againſt him who ſhould infringe the arti- 
cles. 

During the conference at Arras, the inhabitants 
of Houdan,'St. Denys, Pontoiſe, Melun, Pont St: 
Maixance, Meulan, opened their gates to the forces 
of Charles: the duke of Bedford retook St. Denys, 
and ordered the walls of ic to be razed to the 
ground; but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Meulan by the Baſtard of Orleans, and Eſpernay 
fell into the hands of the French. Iſabel, queen 
dowager of France, ſceing the ſucceſs of her ſon 
Charles, whom ſhe always hated, and the deſperate 
condition of the Engliſh intereſt, died at Paris of 
vexation, very little regretted by the French; who 
looked upon her as the principal cauſe of the ruin 
of the kingdom. Her death was of very little con- 
ſequence to either party; but this was not the caſe 
with that of the regent, who died in the caſtle of 
Rouen on the fourteenth day of September, uni- 
verſally lamented by the Englith, not only as the ſole 
ſupport of their intereſt in France, but alſo as a 
prince of the molt 'amiable diſpoſition. He cer- 
tainly poſſeſſed all the heroiſm of his brother Henry, 
without his defects; and, by his admirable conduct, 
maintained the war in France almoſt without any 
aſſiſtance from England. Had he been properly 
ſupported, he would, in all probability, have com- 
pleted the conqueſt of that kingdom, which, tho” 
naturally an enemy to his ſucceſs, univerſally owned 
and applauded his valour, juſtice, and moderation. 
The death of this worthy prince was no fooner 
known in England, than Richard Piantagenet duke 
of York was appointed regent of France : but 
Henry duke of Somerſet, who had been his com- 
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petitor for that dignity, managed his intrigues in 
the coyncil with. ſuch art, that his. patent. was not 
expedited for {even months, during which the par- 
tiſans of Charles extended their conqueſts. without 
oppolition. 

The Engliſh people were exaſperated at the de- 
fection of the duke of Burgundy, whom they re- 
viled in the moſt bitter terms of reproach. Never- 
theleſs that prince, in order to preſerve ſome de- 
corum with England, ſent over two heralds to 
Henry, to excuſe his having concluded a ſeparate 
treaty, by declaring his people were no longer able 
to maintain the war, and to offer his mediation for 
a peace. between France and England. This offer 
was conſidered as a freſh inſult. The council would 
not even vouchſafe to anſwer the letter ; and the he- 
ralds were not ſuffered to ſtir abroad, The. popu- 
lace of London became fo outrageous, that they 
murdered- ſeveral Flemings, and plundered their 
houſes, until they were ſuppreſſed by a proclama- 
tion, and protections granted to thoſe who were ſet- 
tled in England. In all likelihood theſe inſults and 
commotions were far from being diſagreeable to the 
duke of Burgundy, as they furniſhed him with a 
pretext for exclaiming againſt the Engliſh, and join- 
ing his forces to thoſe of Charles. In the month of 
March, he fent a reinforcement of five hundred 
lances to the conſtable Richemont, who, having 
made ſhift to aſſemble fix or ſeven thoufand men; 
marched directly to Paris, where the emiſſaries of 
Charles and the duke of Burgundy had already 
formed a very conſiderable party. He ſoon made 
himſelf. maſter of ſeveral ſmall places in the neigh- 
bourhood of that capital ; and then encamped be- 
fore one of the gates, where continual conferences 
were carried on between his troops and the citizens, 
notwithſtanding all the .precaution that could be 
taken by Robert lord Willoughby, who commanded 

the 
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the Engliſh garriſon, amounting to fifteen hundred &. C. 2436. 
men. On the thirteenth day of April, the in- 
habitants ſuddenly took to their arms, while the 
marechal L'Ifle d'Adam ſcaled the walls; and when 
the garriſon advanced againſt the aſſailants, they 
were ſaluted with ſhowers of ſtones from the win- 
dows, while the whole city reſounded with repeated 
acclamations of * Long live the king and the duke 
of Burgundy.” The governor, finding it impoſſi- 
ble to reſiſt the torrent, retired to the Baſtile ; and 
immediately chains were drawn acroſs the ſtreets to 
prevent his return, Mean while L'Iſle d' Adam 
opened the gates to the conſtable, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city without oppoſition. Lord Wil- 
loughby, finding the Baſtile altogether unprovided 
for a ſiege, capitulated on the third day, and march- 
ing out with the honours of war, retired to Rouen. ; 
The duke of Yotk, having at length received hos ” 
his commiſſion as regent, landed in Normandy with undertakes 
a good body of troops from England, and retook Cue 
many ſmall places or caſtles, which the French had 
reduced fince the death of the duke of Bedford. 
While he was employed in the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, he received intelligence that the duke of 
Burgundy had made great preparations for a ſiege ; 
and ſuſpecting that his deſign was to inveſt Calais, 
he imparted his conjectures to the council, preſſing 
them to put that place in a proper poſture of de- 
fence. Before they could take any meaſures for 
this purpoſe, the duke inveſted the town with an 
army of fifty thouſand men; and this circumſtance 
being known in England, increaſed the animoſity 
of the nation to a moſt virulent degree againſt that 
prince, whom they reviled as the worlt of all apol- 
tates. Orders were iſſued to levy fifteen thoufand 
troops for the relief of the place; and the command 
of theſe was given to the duke of Glouceſter, 
while, at the ſame time, this nobleman and the lord 
Ff 3 Beaumont 
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4. C. 1436. Beaumout were gratified by Henry with grants of 


all the terricories belonging to the houſe of Bur- 
gundy in France and Flanders. Theſe forces being 
Ievied, the duke of Glouceſter ſet ſail, and landed 
with them in Normandy about fix weeks after the 
duke of Burgundy had begun the ſiege. He had 
not as yet made much progrels in his operations; 
but on the contrary ſuſtained ſome checks, Which 
not a little diſheartened his Flemiſh forces. Several 
vigorous and ſucceſsful ſallies had been made by 
the garriſon. Part of the duke's flzet which blocked 
up the- place by ſea, having been left a-ground at 
low-water,, the inhabitants of Calais found means 
to ſet the ſhips on fire, and deſtroy; them intirely; 
a wooden fort erected by the beſiegers, and well 
ſupplied with cannon, was taken by the Engliſh, 

and all the Fl-mings found in it were put to the 
ſword ; and laſtly, the duke of Glouceſter, before 
he embarked, ſent an herald to challenge Burgundy 
to battle. All theſe circumſtances concurred to in- 
timidate the troops of Flanders, conſiſting chiefly 
of ra undiſciplined militia; and when they under- 
ſtood that the duke of Glouceſter was on his march 
towards Calais, their whole camp was filled with 
mutiny and confuſion. They ſtruck their tents of 
their own accord; and, in ſpite of all the duke's 
remonſtrances and authority, began to retreat in 
the utmoſt diforder. He Was obliged to follow 
them to Gravelines, whither they fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, leaving behind their baggage, 
artillery, and ammunition. 

This was not the only mortification that Philip 
received. He had ſcarce returned to his dominions, 
when the towns of Flanders revolted. He himſelf 
was dangerouſly wounded in a f-dition at Bruges, af- 
ter having ſeen the marechal L'Ifle d' Adam cut in 
pieces by the mutinous populace. Mean while the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of theſe com- 
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motions, over-ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainau't, 4. C. 14 , 
from whence he carried off twelve hundred waggons 
loaded with booty; and from this period the duke 
of Burgundy was ſo embroiled in his own affairs, 
that Charles derived very inconſiderable ſuccours 
from his alliance; though he had the proſpect of Montrelet. 
being more effectually aſſiſted by James king of 
Scotland, whoſe daughter Margaret was in the 
courſe of this year married to his ſon Lewis the 
dauphin. The truce between England and Scot- The Eagnm 
land had expired, and hoſtilities were recommenced **< worked ; 


# 8 at Poperden 
between the two nations. The earl of Northum- in Pa dev 


berland, with the other lords of the Engliſh 
Marches, invaded Scotland with a ſtrong body of 
forces, and were encountered by William Douglas 
earl of Angus, and ſome other Scottiſh noblemen, 
at a place called Poperden, where, after an obſtinate 
engagement, the Engliſh were defeated with the 
loſs of fifteen hundred men killed upon the ſpot, be- 
ſides four hundred that were taken priſoners. 
Henry's council had employed all their inſluence 
ro prevent the match between Margaret and the 
dauphin, in the way of negotiation; but finding 
James determined in favour of his French alliance, 
they fitted out a fleet to intercept the princels in her 
paſſage to France; though the Scottiſh king eluded 
their vigilance, by ſending her with a convoy of 
forty ſhips around the weſtern iſles, and ſhe landed 
in ſafety at Rochelle. 

The enſuing year was remarkable for the death a, c. 1437. 
of Jane of Navarre, and Catherine of France, both Death of 
queen dowagers of England. The former; who rea 
was widow of Henry IV. had been ſuſpected of in Hewy v. 
trigues againſt the royal family, but lived to get the 
better of that calumny; and the other, who was 
relict of Henry V. had, after his death, given her 
hand to Owen Tudor, a private gentleman of 
Wales, remarkable for his - perſonal accompliſh - 
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ments. This match, ſo unequal to her rank, and 
the dignity of her firſt marriage, gave great diſguſt 
to the Engliſh nation, and in particular to the duke 
of Glouceſter, who thinking the honour of his 
family degraded by ſuch an alliance, committed 
Owen to Newgate, from whence he eſcaped, and 
was afterwards ſlain fighting for the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. By Catherine he had three ſons, of whom 
the eldeſt, Edmund, was created earl of Richmond; 

and the ſon of this nobleman afterwards aſcended 
the throne of England, in right of his mother 
Margaret, ſole daughter and heir of John Beaufort 
duke of Somerſet, and deſcendant of John of 
Gaunt. Jaquelina of Luxembourg, widow of 
John duke E Bedford, followed the example of 
queen Catherine; and, after her husband's death, 


married Sir Richard Wodeville, a young ſoldier of 


AR. Pub. 


Proceedings 
in pgarita- 
zx2Qt, 


2 although ſhe had ſworn before king 
s chancellor of France, and the lord Talbot, 
= m would never marry without the king's per- 
miſſion ; an oath ſhe was obliged to take betore ſhe 
could be confirmed in the poſſeſſion of ſome eſtates 
bequeathed to her by the regent. Wodeville was 
mulcted in a thouſand pounds for having preſumed 
to eſpouſe her without a licence from his majeſty ; 
but in the ſequel, he was created earl Rivers, and 
loſt his life upon a ſcaffold. = | 
In a parliament held at Weſtminſter, the duke of 
Glouceiter, as governor of Calais, repreſented the 
precarious ſituation of that fortreſs, on account of 
the mutinous diſpoſition of the garriſon, which had 
not for a long time been regularly payed ; and he 
enrered a formal proteſt, importing, that in caſe 
the town ſhould be loſt by this negle& in the pay- 
ment of the ſoldiers, the misfortune ſhould not be 
imputed to his miſconduct. A declaration which 
induced the parliament to paſs an act, empowering 
the treaſurer of England to make good the ERS” 
| 0 
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of the cuſtoms allotted for this ſervice. Several re- 4. C. 1437. 
gulations were made in favour of commerce, which 
| had of late years fallen into decay. They voted 
funds for the payment of an hundred 3 
pounds, which the crown owed ; and granted the 
uſual duties on merchandiſe, which now began to be 
known by the name of Cuſtoms, from their being ſo 
often repeated; a tenth and fifteenth were likewiſe 
granted, as in the laſt parliament ; and a committee 
of the lords was empowered to hear and determine 
all petitions not anſwered in the courſe of the 

ſeſſion. 

Since the arrival of the duke of York in France, Talbot fur- 
the affairs of the Engliſh aſſumed a more favanc- _ 5 
able aſpect in that country. Charles had no conſi- raiſes = 
derable army in the field; nor could he expect ua 
much aſſiſtance from the duke of Burgundy, who 
had occaſion for all his forces to quell the revolt of 
his own ſubjects. The beginning of the year was 
fo exceſſively cold, that the generals of both ſides 
could not undertake any regular operation in the 
field. Nevertheleſs, the indefatigable Talbot found 
means to turn this uncommon rigour of the ſeaſon 
to the advantage of his country. He aſſembled a 
body of forces, and dreſſing ſome of them in white 
apparel, they crept into the ditch of Pontoiſe, 
without being perceived by the garriſon, who could 
not diſtinguiſh them from the ſnow with which the 
ground was covered. Mean while the reſt of the 
detachment approached the place in the dark, in 
order to ſuſtain their companions, who applying 
their ſcaling- ladders, at the time when the garriſon 
relieved the watch at day-break, made their way 
into the town, and opened the gates for Talbot, 
who entered the place on one fide, while the French 
fled at the other. The ſurprize of this important 
town was a ſevere blow to Charles; and greatly 
incommoded the Pariſians, who ſaw the Engliſh 

6 garriſon 
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A. C. 1437. garriſon make daily incurſions to the ſuburbs of 


their capital. The duke of Burgundy, alarmed 
at the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, which if not ſea- 
ſonably checked, might produce a revolution 
that would prove fatal to his intereſt, reſolved. 


to rouſe Charles from that lethargy of floth and 


indolence which he had hitherto indulged; and 
gave him to underſtand, that if he would con- 
ſult his own glory and advantage, ſo far as to 
aſſemble all his troops, and march at their head 
towards Paris, in order to drive the Engliſh from 
the heart of the kingdom, he, the duke, would con- 
tribute towards his ſucceſs by making a powerful 
diverſion in Picardy. This remonſtrance ſeemed to 
wake him from his ſlumber. He forthwith aſſem- 
bled his forces ; and, in his route to Paris, attacked 


| Montereau-faut-Yonne, while the duke of Burgundy 


undertook the ſiege of Crotoy, a ſtrong place in 
Picardy. It was inveſted by a numerous land-army, 
while the harbour was blocked up by four large 
French veſſels. The duke of York being at that 
time recalled to England, through the intrigues of 
Somerſet, detached Talbot to the relief of the 
beſieged, with a body of five thouſand men; and 
that intrepid chief undertook the taſk, though the 
Burgundian army amounted to five times the num- 
ber, and he was obliged to paſs the river Somme in 
the face of the enemy. The duke being informed 
of his approach, left part of his troops to continue 
the ſiege, and with the remainder took poſt on the 
ſide of the river, to diſpute the paſſage of the Eng- 
liſh, who hated him to ſuch a degree, that no dan- 
ger could deter them from gratifying their revenge. 


Talbot profiting by this diſpoſition, was the firſt 


man who ruſhed into the ſtream, and they followed 
him with ſuch alacrity, as intimidated the Burgun- 
dians on the other ſide, who believing they were 
devils rather than men, betcok themſelves to flight 

| with 
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with the utmoſt precipitation; and their panic in- 4. C. 1437- 
fecting thoſe who continued in the lines before the 

town, the whole army diſperſed, in ſpite of all the 

efforts of their commander. Talbot entered the 

town in triumph, deſtroyed the works of the be- 

fiegers, reduced five or fix places in Pieardy, re- 

took: Tancarville in Normany, and returned to 

Rouen, covered with laurels.” 

Mean while Charles carried on the beg of Charles 
Montereau, which was bravely defended by Thomas w Mor 
Gerard, though he had not ahove four hundred enters Paris 
men under his command. Hitherto Charles had rn. 
not greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his perſonal 
courage; but on this occaſion he ſignalized his va- 
lour in a very remarkable manner. He not only 
expoſed himſelf in the trenches, like the meaneſt 
ſoldier in his army, but, when, after a long ſiege 
the place was carried by aſſault, he was one of the 
firſt who entered the breach ſword in hand, and 
fought ſingly with ſurpriſing proweſs. The intre- 
pidity of his behaviour in this aſſault produced a 
very favourable effect in behalf of his character: 
and yet he ſeemed to have exhauſted all his viva- 
city in this effort; for Gerard retiring to the caſtle, 
the king relapſed into his former indolence, and left 
the care and conduct of this ſecond ſiege to his ſon 
the dauphin. The Engliſh commander, after hav- 
ing ſuſtained a ſeries of aſſaults for fifteen days in 
this fortreſs, was at length obliged to capitulate. 

When he appeared in the prelence of Lewis, he 
told him, that againſt any other beſieger he ſhould 
have made a longer defence ; a compliment, which 
though it agreeably flattered the vanity of that 
young prince, was extremely mortifying to his fa- 
ther, who, from that day, conceived a jealouſy 
againſt his ſon, which was of pernicious conſequence. 
Charles, from Montereau marched to Paris, which 
he entered in triumph, amidit the acclamations of 


the 
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A-C. 1437. the people; and certainly thoſe expreſſions of joy 
were perfectly fincere, as they now ſaw their native 
king reſtored to his capital, after he had remained 
ſo long in the power of a triumphant enemy; and 
found him diſpoſed to forget all the unkindnefs he 
had ſuffered at their hands. He forthwith re- eſta- 
bliſhed the parliament and the courts of judicature, 
and confirmed all the privileges of the city: but 
this happy calm was of ſhort duration. The reſort 
of multitudes who followed the court to Paris, not 
only praduced a dearth, but likewiſe. introduced a 
dreadiul infection, which raged to ſuch a degree, 
that the King and royal family were obliged in a few 
days to abandon the city, which in a lictie time be- 

came deſolate; ſo that the wolves and beaſts of 
P. Daniel, Prey prowled along the ſtreets, and fed upon the 
Monſtrelet. dying and the dead. 

| The cardi- This tedious war had exhauſted England i in fuch 


nal's intereſt 


1 a manner, that the council was always ready to 

ver that of liſten to any propoſals of accommodation; and, as 
Cloucelter. the duke of Orleans ſaw no other proſpect of ob- 

taining his liberty, he became very ſincere in his en- 

 deavours to promote a pacification. For this pur- 

| poſe, he demanded permiſſion to go to Calais, and 
| confer with the duke of Brittany, whom he looked 

| ypon as. the moſt proper perſon to a& the part of 
} mediator, The council would have readily com- 
plied with this requeſt, had they believed Charles 
was diſpoſed to an equitable peace; but, until 
they thould be better informed of his inclination, 
they did not think proper to make any advances, 
eſpecially as the duke of Glouceſter violently op- 
0 poſed the projected negotiation, on pretence that 
| they could not expect an advantageous peace at 
touch a conjuncture; though his real aim was to 

thwart the cardinal, who had countenarced the pro- 

poſal of the duke of Orleans. Not but that this 

prelate began to gain ground upon his antagoniſt, 


in 
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io proportion as, the king advanced in years. His 4. e. 7 
wealth enabled him to accommodate Henry with 
ſupplies; of money, at a time when affiſtance of 
that kind was counted the moſt eſſential ſervice that 
eauld be done to the ſtate; and the young prince, 
who was naturally ſuperſtitious, had been trained up 
in the moſt abject veneration of the clergy. The 
cardinal did not fail to make uſe of theſe advan- 
tages, and prepoſſe ſſed the king's. mind ſo much in 
his favour, that he granted him a general pardon 
for all crimes he might have committed, of what 
nature ſoever they might be, from the creation of 
the world down to the twenty-eighth of June in 
the current year; ſo that his adverſary was totally 
diſabled from proſecuting his revenge. Rymer. 
About this period, James king of Scotland, a je, ting 
prince of truly royal virtues, fell a ſacrifice to the of Scotland 
ambition of his own uncle Walter earl of Athol, 4 
who, with the aſſiſtance: of a bold outlaw called 
Grazme;_ broke into the convent of Dominicans at 
Perth, where the king was-lodged, and aſſaſſinated 
him in the night. - A. young lady of the name of 
Douglas, who attended the queen, being alarmed 
with the noiſe, ran to fecure the door of the apart- 
ment, and perceiving that the bolt was purpoſely 
removed, by ſome of the domeſtics who were con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy, ſne ſupplied the want of 
it with her own arm, which was cruſhed by the 
aſſaſſins. James, though naked, ſeized his ſword, 
and bravely defended himſelf againſt a great num- 
ber of foes, ſome of whom he killed upon the ſpot, 
till at length he was overpowered, and fell pierced 
with eight and *wenty wounds, ſeveral of which 
were mortal. Nor ſhould the ſpirit and affection 
of his Engliſh queen pats unheeced : ſhe interpoſed 
between her husband and the ſwords of che aſſaſſins, 
and received ſome dangerous wounds in his defence. 
The tragical fate of James was attended with an ad- 
vantage to the king of England, who was — 
ree 
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A. c. 1437. freed from a dangerous neighbour, attached to his 
enemy of France, but ſaw him ſucceeded by an in- 
fant, during whoſe minority the governor of Scot- 
land was influenced by the queen-mother, Henry's 
kinſwoman, and ſhe ſoon effected a truce for nine 
years between the two nations. England, as well 
as France, being afflicted with a peſtilence, the war 
languiſhed for want of reinforcements; and nothing 
was undertaken on either ſide of greater impor- 
tance than ſome petty ſiege, or pillaging excurſion, 

A. C. 143%. The duke of Burgundy, indeed, made a ſecond at- 
tempt upon Calais, by cutting a dyke, through 
which he imagined the town would be ſuddenly 
overflowed with water; and he propoſed to enter 
while the inhabitants and garriſon ſhould be in- 
volved in terror and confuſion by ſuch an unex- 
pected calamity : but the experiment did not ſuc- 
ceed, and he fat down before Guiſnes, from whence 
he was compelled to retire, | by the earl of Hunt- 
ingdon lately arrived with a reinforcement from 
England. No other event worth mentioning oc- 
curred in the courſe of this year, except the ex- 
change of the count d*Eu, who had been taken in 
the battle of Agincourt, for John Beaufort, bro- 
ther to Henry duke of Somerſet, whom he ſucceed- 
ed in that title, though he too died without male 
iſſue, and the dukedom devolved upon his fourth 
brother Edmund, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſay many things in the ſequel. | 

Thecen. In the month of March, the conſtable Riche- 

Rable takes mont aſſembling a conſiderable body of troops, in- 


Meaux ; and 


Tab. veſted the city of Meaux, one of the ſtrongeſt places 


duces Har- in France, which had formerly held out ſeven 
teur. months againſt Henry V. It was now defended by 
the Baſtard of Han, an officer of diſtinguiſhed va- 
lour ; bur, notwithſtanding all his vigilance and 
conduct, the town was, after a ſiege of three weeks, 
taken by aſſault, and the governor made priſoner — 
dhe 
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the action. The i garriſon retired into the part 4. C. 1438. 


called the Market, which is on the other fide of the 
Maine, and broke down the bridge of communica - 
tion; ſo that the conſtable was obliged to begin a 
new ſiege more difficult than the former. In the 
mean time, he ordered the governor to be behead- 
ed, becauſe, though a native of France, he ſerved 
in the army of England. Then he ſurrounded his 
camp with lines of contravallation, ſtrengthened by 
redouts, to prevent all ſuccour from being thrown 
into the place; and the king repaired to the ſiege, 
that his preſence might animate the ſoldiers to re- 
double their endeavours. Talbor, notwithſtandin 

all theſe precautions, reſolved to ſuccour the beſieg- 
ed. He marched at the head of a ſmall body of 
choſen men towards the French lines, and taking by 
ſtorm one of the redouts that obſtructed the paſ- 
ſage, entered the place with a convoy. Next day 
he retired in the ſame manner, before the enemy 
had recovered of their conſternation, determined to 
throw in another more conliderable ſupply : bur, 
before this could be prepared, the conſtable, en- 
raged at the affront he had ſuſtained from ſuch an 
handful of Engliſh, preſſed the garriſon with ſuch 
impetuoſity and perſeverance, as obliged them to 
capitulate. The ſucceſs of this enterprize encou- 
raged him to undertake the ſiege of Avranche, 
which he had carried on for three weeks, when Tal- 


bor, with the troops prepared for the relief of 


Meaux, forced his lines and revictualled the place. 
After this exploit he took the route to Harfleur ; 
and, as he had not a ſufficient number of troops to 
undertake the ſiege in form, he reſolved to reduce 
the town by blockade. For this purpoſe he en- 
trenched himſelf fo advantageouſly, that he might 
have ſet an army of fifty thouſand men at defiance ; 
while the place was blocked up by ſea with a fleet 
of ſhips commanded by the duke of Somerſet. The 

5 count 
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C. 143% count d' Eu, lately arrived from England, advanced 


with a body of troops to attack the Engliſh en- 
trenchments ; but, perceiving the nature of their 
ſituation, he thought proper to retire, after having 
made a ſlight attempt, in which Gaucour fell into 
the hands of Talbot. The blockade laſted four 
months, at the end of which Talbot reduced the 
town; then he proceeded to clear the reſt of Nor- 
mandy of the French garriſons that poſſeſſed ſeve- 
ral caſtles, until the whole province was conquered 

except-the town of Dieppe. a 
While the generals amuſed themſelves in taking 
and retaking towns, the ſenſible part of both nations 
ſaw with great regret the war protracted, without 
any proſpect of a concluſion. The pope directed 
the cardinal de St. a Croce to exhort the two kings 
in his name to put an end to the effuſion of chriſ- 
tian blood, which had been ſhed fo profuſely in the 
courſe of their quarrel; and at the fame time, his 
holineſs wrote to the duke of Brittany, intreating 
him to undertake the office of mediator. That 
prince having - communicated the pope's letter to 
both kings, found them equally diſpoſed ro begin 
a new negotiation ; and the duke of Burgundy was 
overjoyed at the propoſal, becauſe, while the war 
continued, he ran ſome riſque from the reſentment 
of the Engliſh, and could expect no aſſiſtance from 
Charles towards the reduction of his rebellious ſub- 
jets in Flanders. The duke of Orleans ſeized this op- 
portunity of offering his mediation in conjunction 
with thatof the duke of Brittany: and renewed his ſol · 
licitations for leave to confer with that prince at Calais. 
This was granted, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the duke of Glouceſter, who foreſaw that Orleans 
would not act the part of an impartial mediator. But 
the cardinal had by this time ſuperſeded all the duke's 
intereſt in council; and the members were ſo deſi- 
rous of peace, that they feemed to have forgot the 
vain 
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vain hopes with which they had been amuſed by 4. C. 43 


Orleans, when he perſuadad them to ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to the congreſs at Arras. The two courts 
therefore appointed commiſſioners to adjuſt the pre- 
paratory conventions for the congreſs; and theſe 
meeting, agreed that a truce was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary towards the ſucceſs of the negotiation. Henry 
inveſted his agents with power to ratify ſuch a cei- 
fation, which however did not take place. In the 
month of January, Iſabel of Portugal, dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, and the cardinal of Winchefter, con- 
ferred together between Calais and Gravelines, where 
they agreed, that the conferences ſhould be opened 
between the two crowns, under the mediation of the 
dukes of Brittany and Orleans; and the plenipo- 
tentiaries on each fide were choſen from the princi- 
noblemen of both kingdoms. Thoſe of Eng- 
and were furniſhed with inſtructions which plainly 
demonſtrated the ſincerity of Henry's council; and 
if the envoys had not been too ſcrupulous in con- 
cealing the extent of their reſpective powers, in all 
probability, the negotiation would have ſucceeded. 
But, they were ſo cautious of betraying any part of 
their inſtructions that might give their o 
an advantage over them, that the conferences broke 
up before they had an opportunity of coming to a 
right underſtanding. The Engliſh did not think 
proper to advance beyond the ſecond article of their 
inſtructions, which directed them to propoſe, that 
Charles ſhould poſſeſs the provinces on the other 
fide of the Loire, on condition of doing homage to 
Henry; and the French limited their conceſſions to 
the propoſal made in the conference at Arras, im- 
porting that their maſter, as ſole king of France, 
ſhould cede Guienne and Normany to Henry, ag 
dependent fiefs of the French king, for which the 
Engliſh monarch ſhould do homage. They mens 
tioned this as an inſtance of great condeſcenſion in 
Ne. 40. G g Charles, 
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Charles, who had not riſen in his demands ſince 
the congreſs at Arras, although he had lately ex- 
tended his conqueſts, and even made himſelf maſter 
of the capital. Peace could not poſſibly be con- 
cluded: while both kings inſiſted upon theſe terms; 
for; neither offered to cede: any thing that was in 
his power, though each expected that the other 
would diveſt himſelf of what he actually poſſeſſed. 
After the ambaſſadors had mutually endeavoured 
to diſcover how far their powers extended, they 
parted without coming to any determination, each 
ſide expecting that the other would make more 
equitable propoſitioss .. 
The dukes of Burgundy and Orleans were the 
only perſons who reaped any advantage from this 
conference. The firſt was determined to do ſome- 
thing for the relief of his ſubjects in Flanders, Bra- 
bant, Holland, and Zealand, who had ſuffered 
grie vouſly from the interruption of their trade with 
England, He therefore employed the good of- 
fices of his dutcheſs, who being nearly related to 
king Henry, had ſeveral conferences with the car- 
dinal of Wincheſter, on pretence of mediating an 
accommodation between the two crowns; and nego- 
tiated a commercial truce between England and the 
Low Countries. But, the duke of Orleans was 
ſtill a greater gainer by the conference; in conſe- 
quence of which, he obtained his liberty after a 
captivity that laſted five and twenty years. We 
have already obſer ved, that the cardinal had gained 
an aſcendangy over the ſpirit of the king, who be- 
ing a weak, timorous prince, was eaſily perſuaded 
that the duke of Glouceſter, intended to keep him 
in. perpetual ſervitude ;. and that his ambition was 
prejudicial to the intereſt of the kingdom. Henry's 
paſſions had been fo artfully prepoſſeſſed againſt his 
uncle, that he conceived.an averſion to his character, 
and conſtantly- declared againſt every propoſal 
1. J 5 | _ whic 
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which the duke made in couneil. This nobleman 4. C. 1439, 


had always oppoſed the releaſe of the duke of Or- 
leans; not only in deference to the dying requeſt of 
his brother, but alſo, becauſe he was perſuaded that 
in releaſing the duke of Orleans, they ſhould aug- 
ment the enemies of England. Glouceſter's oppo- 
ſition was of advantage to his propoſal of aſſiſting 
at the congreſs. His mediation was accepted ; and 
when the conferences opened, he ſeemed extremely 
zealous for an accommodation. By means of the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy he was reconciled to the duke 
her husband ; - and the cardinal, at his return to 
England, repreſented his conduct in the moſt ad- 
vantageous light to the council, obſerving, that 
ſince he had exerted his utmoſt endeavours for the 
benefit of the nation, he ought not to be a loſer by 


the miſcarriage of the treaty. His friends took 4. C. 1449 


this opportunity of advancing the two arguments 
which have been already mentioned in his behalf; 
namely, that the diviſion between him and the 
duke of Burgundy might revive, and be produc- 
tive of advantage to England; and that his ran- 
ſom would help to maintain the war. They pro- 
poſed, however, that before his releaſe he ſhould 
take an oath to the king, and ſwear that he would 
in no ſhape ſupport the intereſt of Charles. 


The duke of Glouceſter. perceiving that the coun- proteſt of 
cil was determined to treat with Orleans about his the duke of 


enlargement, entered a formal proteſt to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe: That, conſidering the weakneſs 
of Charles and his ſon the dauphin, together with 
the capacity, inſinuation, and influence of the duke 
of Orleans, there was the greateſt reaſon to believe 
the ſtates of France would confer upon him the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs ; an event, than which no- 
thing could be more prejudicial to England, as that 
prince was fo well acquainted with the weak parts 
of this government and kingdom : That, in all 
| Gg 2 pro- 
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A. S. 144% probability, the duke of Orleans would mediate 
a reconciliation between Charles and the davphin 3 
fo that Oy” would, lole all the — $ The 
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his wm could not take an oath to Henry, 
without laying himſelf under the neceſſity of in- 
fringing one or other of theſe obligations; and 
that — a} he would naturally oblerve the firſt 
rather than the laſt; which he would always copli- 
der as extorted during his captivity, and which in- 
deed, he. could not obſerye without forfeiting his 
| title and eſtate : That he could give no ſecurity to 
which they might haye recourſe, in caſe he ſhould 
| violate his oath, on pretence of obeying the abſolute 
| commands of his ſovereign : That the reconcilia- 
| 12 tion lately effected at Calais hetween the dukes of 
| Orleans and Burgundy ſeemed rather to preſage 
an union of their intereſts againſt the Engliſh, than 
a diſſenſion which might he ſerviceable to his ma- 
jeſty: That, if any of the noblemen who ſerved the 
king in France, ſhould happen to be taken in the 
courſe of the war, four or five of ſuch priſoners 
might be exchanged for the duke of Orleans ; but, 
this advantage would be loſt by his releaſe : That, 
ſhould the enlargement of that prince occaſion the 
loſs of all the Engliſh conqueſts in France, the people 
| would not fail to exclaim againſt the king's coun- 
1 ſellors, who adviſed a meaſure by which the king 
| had been deprived of all tlie glory and advantage 
acquired at the price of the late king's life, and of 
the lives of the dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and 
ſuch an infinite number of Princes, nobles, and gen- 
tlemen, as had died or fallen in France, ſince the 
beginning of the diſpure : laſtly, That the late 
king, wiſely foreſeeing the danger that would ariſe 
from the releaſe of the duke of Orleans, had in his laſt 
moments recommended the detention of that prince, 


3 until 
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until a folid peace could be re eſtabfſned. Such were 4- e. e. 
the prineipal artieles of the proteſt whick the duke 
of Glouceſter made in council, intreatifis his ma- 
zeſty would order it to be enfolled; and that a copy 
df it, authenticated by the great ſeal, ſhould be de- 
tivered into his hands, that it might ſerve t6 acquit 
him in any futufe inquiry. The King complied 
with his defirs in this particular; but, his proteſt 
did not hinder the couneil from executing the re- 
ſolution they Rad taker in behalf of the duke of 
Orleans. ibs 
- The conventions relating to his enlargement Jie duke of 
were ſigned arid ſealed by both parties on the ſe- reeated, af. 
cond day of July; and he obtained his liberty on ef e 
much eaſier condicions than thoſe he had offered of and twenty 
his own accord before the congreſs at Arras. He. 
was not 6bliged' to acknowledge Henry as king of 
France; much leſs, to deliver the towns he had 
formerly offered as a ſecurity for the performance of 
his contrack. His word and oath were dee med ſuf- 
ficient for the payment of his ranſom; which was 
fixed at one hundred and twenty thouſand crowns. 

He engaged, indeeed, to pay one half of che ſum 
before his departure from England, and give the 
obligations of the dauphin, the duke of Bretagne, 
and ſore other princes, for the remainder, to be 
remitted after his releaſe. He likewiſe underrook 
to deliver into the hands of his majeſty, letters pa- 
tent of king Charles, authoriſing this agreement; 
and promiſing to hold the duke of Orleans as in- 
famous, ſhould he violate his engagements. Before 
he quitted England, however, he declared to the 
council, that he could not pdflibly raiſe the firſt 
moiety of his ranſom, unleſs they would permit him 
to viſit his eſtate in France; and he was indulged 
with leave to abſent himſelf for a whole year on that 
account. Yet, in order to dazzle the eyes of the AR. Pub, 
public, which-could- not, without murmuring, be- 
| Gg 3 hold 
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4. C. 1440. hold the injunction of the late king ſo palpably ne- 
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glected, Henry declared, by a public act, that in 
ſetting the duke of Orleans at liberty, he did not 
intend to contradict the will of his father; and, 
that his ſole view was to haſten the concluſion of 
a peace. For this purpoſe, a new convention was 
made with the duke ; z in which it was ſtipulated, 
that.he ſhould exert his utmoſt endeavours to effect 
an accommodation between the two crowns ; and 
in caſe of ſucceſs, he ſhould he acquitted of his 
whole ranſom ; but, ſhould his efforts miſcarry, he 
promiſed: to return to his captivity. in England. 
This agreement was entirely calculated for the ſa- 
tisfaction of the people, without any intention of 
performance. The duke taking leave of England, 
was conducted to Gravelines, Where he renewed his 
oath for the performance of his engagements; and, 
on the twelfth day of November was met by the 
duke of Burgundy, whoſe niece, Margaret of Cleves, 
he married at St. Omer, according to a late agree- 
ment between him and Philip, when the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy became reſponſible to the king of 
England for the dauphin's obligation, to pay 
thirty thouſand crowns of the ranſom. 

The duke of Brittany ſtill pretended to obſerve 
a neutrality, although the ſuccours which, his bro- 
ther the conſtable brought, from time to time, into 
the army of Charles, could not be levied in his 
country, without his conſent and connivance. At 
another juncture, the Engliſh would have reſent- 
ed this colluſion ; but conſidering the preſent poſ- 
ture of their affairs, they ſeemed contented with the 
duke's forbearing to declare, openly in favour of 
their enemies. Nevertheleſs, as the Engliſh and 
Bretons moleſted one another by ſea, and inter- 
rupted trade, to the mutual prejudice of both na- 
tions; the king and duke found it convenient to 
ee a treaty, by which they mutually engage 
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to hinder all armaments from being equipped in 4 g. 244%. 


their harbours, with a view to iure the ſub- 
jects of each other. The earl of. Warwick, who 
had ſuperſeded the duke of York: as regent of 
France, dying in the courſe of this year, the duke 
reſumed that office; and had he been properly ſup- 
ported, might have reſtored the affairs of England 
to their former luſtre ; q for, at this period, the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood, except 
the duke of Burgundy, and the count D*Eu, en- 

aged in a league to depoſe Charles, and . raiſe his 
on to the throne. Luckily for the French king, 
they numbered La Tremauille; among their aſſo · 
ciates; and, as the conſtable mortally hated that 
nobleman, be the more warmly eſpouſed che cauſe 
of Charles; and ſupported him ſo powerfully, that 
he was in a condition to maintain his royalty againſt 
all the confederates. This civil war, , known, by. 
the name of La Praguerie, was ſo ill conducted by 
them, that in a little time, they were obliged to 
implore the king's mercy. While this ĩnſurrection 
continued, the Engliſh',did not attempt to ſtrike 
any ſtroke of importance, contenting themſelves 
with a few ſlight incurſions into, the neighbourhood 
of Paris, to which Charles returned after the ter- 
mination of the civil war. 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy having, employed all Who befie- 
her intereſt in perſuading; the two kings to renew g, 
the conferences for a peace, they were at length toit. 


prevailed upon to appoint plenipotentiaries for that 
purpaſe.; St. Omer was the place pitched upon for, 
the congreſs; and, the duke of Orleans choſen. as 


one of the mediarors. This conference proved as 4 C. 1441; 


ineffectual as the former. The count de Vendome, 
chief of the. F rench embaſſy, refuſed to treat with 
the Engliſh envoys, on pretence of- their being his 
inferiors in rank and quality; though they were 
rep peers of England, namely, the biſhop of Ro- 

Gg 4 cheſter, 
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«:0i 1447. cheſter; and the lord Fanhop. In the reign of 


Henry V. the French did not take ſuch exceptions. 
They were then glad to confer with fimple doctors 
of the law, properly authoriſed. During this nego- 
tiation Charles aſſembled an army, with which he 
iriveſted Creil on the river Oyſe, which capitulated 
about the end of April. His next enterprize was 
the ſiege of Pontoiſe, Which he undertook with 
twelve thouſand men, in the beginning of July. 
The dauphin and all the beſt generals in France 
were preſem upon this occaſion; and the attacks 
were carried on with extraordinary valour. The 
garriſon deferided themſelves with equal proweſs; 
and, Talbot forcing one of the French quarters, 
introduced a convoy, which infpired them with 
freſh courage; fo that the befitgers made but flow 
ptogreſs. Notwithſtanding all their care and vi- 
gilance againſt the attempts of ſuch a formidable 
Warrior, he found means at three different times, 
to ſuccour the beſieged; but, Charles ſtill ob ſti- 
nately perfiſted in his reſolution to take the place, 
which he had beſieged at the requeſt of the Pari- 


fians, who defrayed the whole expence of the en- 


terprize. - At length, the duke of York having 
received a- ſmall! reinforcement from England, 
which raiſed the number of his troops to eight 


thouſand, he approached Pontorſe, and ſent a heyald 


Vuoich a meſſage to the king, challenging him to 


battle. Charles replied, that he did not intend to 


regulate his conduct according to the defires of his 
enemy. The river Oyfe ran between the two 
armies, and the bridge was guarded by a detach- 


ment of a thouſand men; ſo that he continued the 
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ſſege at leiſure, without any apprehenfron of . 
attacked. The duke of York. however, tranſ- 


ported five or ſix hundred men by night, in boars 
Made of tanned leather: this detachment fallin 
faddenly upon the guard of the bridge, put. then 
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all to the ſword, and opened the paſſage for the reft 4 e. 1441, 
of the Engliſh army. Charles was ſeized with fuch 
conſternation at this unforefeen aſſauft, that he 
forthwith raiſed the ſiege, and retired under the 
cannon of Poiſſi. Thither he was followed by the 
duke of York, who again challenged him to bar- 
tie; but, he refuſed to quit his poſt; and the re- 
gent retreated, after having pillaged the abbey of 

viſi, and rhe neighbourhood. The precipitate 
retreat from Pontoiſe, before an army much leſs 
numerous than his own, produced great clamours | 
againſt Charles ; whoſe reputation ſuffered” to fucty 
a degree, that his friends gave him to underſtand, 
it would be abfotytely neceſſary to re- eſtabliſſ his 
character by ſome ſignal exploſt. Thus rouſed, he 
marched back to Pontoife, when he was leaſt ex- 
pected, recommenced the ſiege, which he carried 
om with furprifing vigour; and at length, took 
the place by affault, he himſelf mounting the breach 
among the foremoſt, and fighting hand to hand 
with the braveft of the defenders. This atchieve- 
ment intirely effaced the bad impreſſions his retreat 
had made, and convinced his ſubjects, that his 
averſion to military operations was not owing to 
want of perſonal courage, bat the effect of an in- 
dolent diſpoſition, which he could not help indulg- 
ing. Some time after this exploit, he reduce the 
town of Evreux, by means of a fiſherman, who 
introduced a body of French forces fufficieat to ex- Hig. ch. 
pel the Engliſh garriſon. VI. 


During theſe tranſactions in France, the cardifial Profecution 
of Wincheſter, not contented with having ruined ne 
the intereſt of the duke of Glouceſter in the coun- Cloucetter, 
eib concerted ſchemes againſt the life of that prinee, 
by endeavouring to fix upon him the imputation of 
high treaſon. H any pv that the negle& of the 
king, and the repeated flights he had fuſtained from 
the council, would have provoked a man of his 
* warm 


„1441. warm temper to uſe ſome expreſſions that might 


he conſttued to his prejudice ;. and he introduced 

Pics, .ipto his family, in order; to, watch his con- 

verſation. But the duke, with all his imperfections 

was too, warmly attached to his ſovereign, to fur- 

niſh "he leaſt handle of this ſort againſt himſelf; 
t 


| and, the cardinal was obliged to change his battery. 


Being perfectly well acquainted. with the weakneſs, 
pride, and ambition of Humphrey's dutcheſs, he 


directed his agents to obſerve her conduct ; and. 


they perceived that, ſhe maintained a ſecret correſ- 


 Pondence with à prieſt, called Roger Bolinbroke, 


woman who dealt in love powders and incantations. 
Sir John Hume another prieſt, and one Woodhame, 
Who acted as the cardinal's emiſſaries, found means 
to inſinuate themſelves into this cabal; and made 
ſuch reports of their communication as were judged 
ſufficient grounds for granting a warrant againſt 
pn N who was no ſooner committed to pri- 

on, than the dutcheſs retired to the ſanctuary of 
Weſtminſter, The, reſt of the accomplices bein 
ſeized and examined, a proceſs was formed W 


her, for having practiſed ſorcery againſt the life 0 
the king, by making an image in wax to reſemble 
his majeſty, and melting it gradually before the fire, 
in hope that, as this conſumed, the king's conſti- 
tütion would decay. The dutcheſs being perſuaded 
DA STOET IEA # 10 ?! 4 + : 
to quit the ſanctuar „ Was, confronted with Bolin- 


who . pretended to underſtand negromancy, and a, 


broke, who denied there was any. intention ta 
deal, with, the devil, or injure his majeſty ; and alt 
that the dutcheſs confeſſed was, her having con, 
ſulted thoſe accomplicey about giving a loves potion 
tc her huſband, to prevent the allenation af. his, 


affection. Hume and Woodbame inſiſted on che 
circumſtance of the image; and, the archbiſhops 
4 eee and York, 'the_cardival of Win- 
cheſter, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, who were ap. 

ws pointed 
718 | 
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pointed to inquire into this myſterious affair, made 4: c. 1444+ 

z report ſo. unfavourable for the dutcheſs, that a 

court, conſiſting of the earls of Huntingdon, Staf- 

ford, Suffolk, and Northumberland, was erected to 

try her for high-treaſon., After having examined 

all the evidence, they referred the matter to the ec- 

cleſiaſtical court; by which ſhe was ſentenced to do 

public penance for three days ſucceſſively, by walk- 

ing barefoot and bareheaded, with a wax taper in 

her hand, through the ſtreets of London to St. 

Paul's church; and then to be committed to priſon i 
for life, to the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stanley. A 

ſentence which was literally executed; the enemies 

of Glouceſter hoping, that this public diſgrace 

would either ruin his popularity, or provoke him 

to take ſome deſperate meaſures againſt the govern- 

ment : but, they were diſappointed in their ex- 

pectation. The duke was an enthuſiaſt in loyalty, 

and bore his wrongs with the utmoſt reſignation ; 

and the. diſgrace of his wife, inſtead of bringing 

him into. contempt with the people, ſerved only 

to incenſe them againſt his adverſaries. | 

Ever ſince the dukeꝰs credit declined in the coun- ne French 

cil, the war in France ſeemed almoſt utterly neg- marches to 

lected; and every favourable opportunity of re- nn 
trieving the Engliſh conqueſts was overlooked. Im- 

mediately after the reduction of Pontoiſe, the princes 

of France engaged in a new league againſt Charles 

and this aſſociation was headed by the duke of Or- | 
leans, who had been incenſed at the cold reception | 
he met with from the king, after a captivity of N 
five and twenty years, incurred in the defence of 

his ſovereign, during which, he had done important 

ſervices to his country. This confederacy would 

have been much more dangerous than the former, 

if the king had not prudently detached the duke 

from it by conſiderable ronceifaits and the defec- 

tion of this. prince broke the , meaſures of the aſ- 

ene 3 | | | ſociates, 
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fociates, who had recourſe again to the King's ele- 
mency. This ſtorm being overblown, Charles aſ- 
ſembled a numerous army to relieve Tartas, a town 
of Guienne, belonging to the houſe of Albtet; 
which was beſieged by the earl of Huntingdon. 
The gartiſon having made a gallant defence tiſſ the 
month of fanuary, at length capitulated, on con- 
dition, that the place ſhould be depoſited. in the 
Rands of two noblemen in that country, ts be de- 
livered ro the Engliſh, if not relieved by the twenty- 
fourth day of June. Charles having time egotight 
to make preparations, paſſed the winter in Poictou, 
where he muſtered a very numerous army; to which 
all the noblemen of the kingdom reſorted. In the 
ſpring, he began his march to Limoges, from 
whence he advanced to Montauban; and then took 
the route to Tholouſe, where he ſummoned the 
counts of Armagnac and Comminges to appear be- 
fore the parliament of that city, and anf wer to the 
charge of Matgarer, wife to the fatter; whom they 
had detained two and twenty years priſoner ity # 


. caſtle, becaufe ſhe refuſect to bequetth to her huſ- 


- Gra 


band the county of Comminges, which was her 
own. N She had married Matthew de 

y, brother of John count de Foix; by whom 
ſhe had one daughter, of an infirny conſtitution. 
The father ſuppoling, that the life of this child 
would not be of long duration, preſſed the counteſs 
to declare him heir to his own daughter; but ſhe 
reſiſted all his ſollicitarions. © Her refuſal produced 
a quarrel and ſeparation. The huſband agreed to 
4 partition of her territories with the count d' Ar- 
magnac; who attacked, defeated, aud took the 
counteſs priſoner. During her confinement, how- 
ever, ſhe found means to make a will in favour of 
her daughter ; and, in caſe of her death, bequeath- 
ing ker county of Comminges to Charles VII. 
king of France. The phat Por dying in a hrtle 
„ time 
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time after this will was executed; and Charles be- 4. C. 1942, 


ing informed of the clauſe in his favour, he re- 

ſolved to ſet the countefs at liberty, and obtain . 
her confirmation of the will. It was for this pur. Mefrrict, 
pole that he ſummoned her huſpand and the count 

de Armagnac to Tholouſe; whither this laſt was 
obliged to bring the old counteſs now turned of 
fourſcore. She was immediately ſet at liberty ; and 

her will being confirmed by a decree of the parlia- 

ment, Charles took poſſeſſion of the county of 
Comminges. The count of Armagnac was not 

only obliged to part with his acquiſition; but, 

even forbid to exerciſe the rights of regality within 

his on territories. He look: 


11 
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Henry, and offer one of his daughters in marriage 

to that monarch. His propoſal being examined in 

council, was accepted. The king forthwith appointe 

ed ambaſſadors to regulate the conditions of the 
match, and conclude the alliance. Mean while as. pus. 

Charles approaching Tartas, the Engliſh under Hun- 
tingdan finding themſelyes in no condition to give 
battle to ſuch a numerous army, retired; _ the 
place was reſtored to the lord of Albret, according to 
che capitulation. The Engliſh council was not igno- | 
rant of the French king's preparations for this ex- _ 
edition; but they took no ſteps to oppoſe his de- 
ſign; and ſeemed intirely to neglect the defence of 
Guienne, which was now upon the point of being 
withdrawn from the dominion of England. Charles 
made himſelf maſter of St. Sever; inyeſted Ais, 
which ſurrendered after a ſiege of ſeven weeks; La 
Reole was taken by ſtorm ; Marmande fell into the 
hands of the French; and Charles after theſe . 
queſts 
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A. C. 1442: _ retired to Tholouſe, where he ſpent the win- 
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Talbot, _ . * Atlength.the'Engliſh ſeemed to wake from their 
| toms the - infatuation, and reſolved to make a diverſion at the 
| Dieppe. other end of the kingdom. Five thouſand men 
being levied in England, the command of them 
ou given to Talbot, lately created earl of Shrewſ- 
ury, who, landing in Normandy, ſoon compelled 
the Baſtard of Orleans to quit the field. While 
the earl beſieged the caſtle of Couches, the other, 
who was lately honoured with the title of count de 
| | Dunois, endeavoured to make a diverſion, by in- 
| veſting Galardon; but 'Conches being taken in a 
| few days, he did not think proper to wait for the 
| Engliſh, who advanced to give him battle. When 
| Dunois retired, the earl of Shrewſbury marched to 
| Dieppe, the moſt important place which the French 
king poſſeſſed in Normandy; and as he had not a 
1 ſufficient number of troops to carry on the ſiege in 
| form, he took by aſſault the fort of Charles-Meſnil, 
| ſituated on the mountain of Polet, fo as to com- 
4 mand the avenues of the town: and as the month 
4 | of November was already well advanced, he re 
| — ſolved to block up the town during the winter. 
With this view he enlarged the fort he had taken, 
| repaired the works, raiſed his batteries, and leaving 
| the conduct of the ſiege to his natural ſon, returned 
ll to England, to ſollicit a more conſiderable rein- 
I: mit. 0: Ch. forcement. This he had little reaſon to expect with 
| : that promptitude which the nature of the ſervice 
. required: he found the king and council intirely 
M under the management of the cardinal, who had 
1 ſtarved the -Engliſh intereſt in France, and whoſe 
| pride, inſolence, and ambition, had by this time 
| rendered him odious to the whole nation. 
i The dukeof* The public clamour was ſo loud againſt this 
0 impeaches meddling prelate, as a furious perſecutor of all thoſe 
i the cardival Who oppoſed the pope g uſurpation, that the _ 
FM ter, RF. BEN 0 
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of Glouceſter ventured to impeach him before the AC. 1442. 
council, in fourteen articles, importing, That he 
had accepted the dignity of cardinal contrary to the 
order of the late king, and to the prejudice of the 
metropolitan church of Canterbury: That, in pro- 
curing a bull from the pope, to ſecure him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the biſhopric of Wincheſter, after he had 
forfeited his right to that ſee, he had acted contrary 
to the laws of the kingdom, and in particular to 
the ſtatute of Premunire: That, in conjunction with 
John Kemp archbiſhop of York, he had engroſſed 
the government of the king's perſon, withour 
authority: That he had defrauded the king of 
his jewels: That, while chancellor of the 'realm, 
he had ſealed an order for releaſing the king of +» 
Scotland; and another for remitting the ranſom of | 
that prince, on condition that he ſhould eſpouſe his 
niece : That he had deprived the king of his reve- 
nues, in receiving for his own uſe the cuſtom for 
wool in the port of Southampton : Thar he had 
preſumed to ſummon perſons before him, to the 
prejudice of the rights of the crown and the royal 
authority: That he had obtained from Rome an 
exemption from taxes, in favour of his dioceſe, to 
the prejudice of his majeſty, thereby ſetting a per- 
nicious example to other prelates : That he had 
been the inſtrument for reconciling the duke of 
Burgundy with king Charles and the duke of Or- 
leans, to the manifeſt diſadvantage of England 
That, while he acted as ambaſſador and plenipo- 
tentiary for negotiating a peace, he had ſent the 
archbiſhop of York to perſuade his majeſty to re- 
nounce his title to the crown of France, to the 
diſgrace of the king and his illuſtrious anceſtors : _ 
That the enlargement of the duke of Orleans had 
been procured by his intrigues and thoſe of the 
duke of York, againſt the expreſs injunction of 
the late king: That in the ſtation of chancellor. 


he 
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he himſelf bad purchaſed lands of the king, inftea@ 
of preventing ſuch alienations, according to the 
duty of his office: That, in granting commiſſions 
in the army to none but his own creatures, he had 
been the occaſion of all the loſſes ſuſtained in France: 
And that he had ſold commiſſions to perſons un- 
qualified for the ſervice. Theſe articles were read 
in council; but, as ali the members were devoted 
to the cardinal, they admitted the act of amneſty 
hie bad been paſſed in favour of chat prelate, to 
whom the king granted a new pardon. The car- 
dinal was by this time in full poſſeſſion of the court 
and council. He had introduced the earl of Suf- 
folk into the ſervice of Henry, who conceived ſuch 
an affection for that nobleman, that he was entirely 
guided by his direction. This favourite repreſented 
Wincheſter as the ſubject upon whoſe parts and 
fidelity his chief dependence ought to be placed; 
and John Kemp archbiſhop of York ſeconded his 
recommendation. Not contented with extolling 
the character of the cardinal, they took all oppor- 
tunities of reviling Glouceſter, whom they painted 
as a very dangerous nobleman, who had deſigns 
vpan the crown, and who endeavoured to engage his 
majeſty in falſe meaſures, by which he might incur 
the hatred and contempt of his ſubjects. The king, 
who was equally deſtitute of ſpirit and penetration, 
believed theſe ſug;geſtions : and the duke's impatient 
temper ſeemed to confirm their accuſations z for he 
could not endure the daily mortifications to which 
he was expoſed, without expreſſing his reſentment, 
and eyen denouncing vengeance againſt his adver- 
ſaries. | 
In the beginning of the year, a ſecret negotia- 
tion was brought upon the carpet between Henry 
and the duke of Burguady, who, deſpairing of a 
general accommadation, reſolved to extricate him- 
{elf from a ruinous war, by means of a particular 
rruce 
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truce with England. This he was the rather dif. C. 443. 


poſed to conclude, as he had reaſons to be diſſatisfied 
with Charles; to believe the reconciliation was al- 
together political on the ſide of the French king; 
and that ſo ſoon as his affairs ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed, 
his former animoſity would be revived. He there- 
fore thought he ſhould a& againſt his own intereſt 
in aſſiſting him to finiſh a war, the ſucceſs of which 
might render him too powerful ; and he veſted his 
dutcheſs with full power, to conclude a m_ 
truce for all his dominions with the king of Eng- 
land. That which was already made, related only 
to the commerce between the Low Countries and 
that kingdom ; but this which the dutcheſs con- 
cluded in April, comprehended Burgundy and all 
the duke's territories in general, to continue in force 
until one of the parties ſhould renounce the en- 
gagement; in which caſe, he ſhould give notice of 
his intention three months before the actual rupture. 
The blockade of Dieppe had now continued eight 
months, during which no ſuccours arrived from 
England; and Charles reſolving to relieve the place 
before the arrival of the expected reinforcement, 
the dauphin earneſtly ſollicited the command of this 
expedition. It was not without reluctance that his 
father complied with his requeſt. He dreaded the 
turbulent diſpoſition of that young prince; and 
was afraid of truſting him with a body of forces, 
at the head of which he might renew his rebellious 
meaſures. Theſe conſiderations, however, yielded 
to the neceſſity of relieving Dieppe, which was now 
reduced to extremity. The dauphin began his 
march from Guienne with four thouſand horſe ; and 
perceiving that the fort of Charles- Meſnil, poſſeſſed 
by the Engliſh, was impregnable from the ſide of 
the country, he threw himſelf into the place in ſpite 
of all their oppoſition. Without giving them time 
to recollect themſelves, he made a ſally with all his 
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A. C. 1443. forces; and attacking it on the ſide of the town, 
was repulſed in three ſucceſſive aſſaults: in the 
fourth, however, he carried the place ſword in hand; 
and the Engliſh, finding themſelves thus diſabled 
from continuing the blockade, retired in good order. 
John duke of Somerſet arrived from England in 
about five days after their retreat, and brought 
a reinforcement of five thouſand men, which, had 
it landed ſooner, might have prevented the dau- 
phin's ſucceſs : but the blockade being raiſed, all 
he could do was to ravage part of the country, and 
reduce ſome inconſiderable caſtles. | 

* While the dauphin gathered laurels in Normandy, 

nac is de- the count d' Armagnac aſſembled a body of forces, 

ee eee and retook part of the county of Comminges, 
the French which he had loſt by the award of the parliament 

* of Tholouſe; and Charles, who was immerſed in 
voluptuous pleaſures at Tours, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to relinquiſh his eaſe, and check the 
progreſs of this new enemy. He reſerved the glory 
of this expedition for the dauphin, who, at his re- 
turn from Normandy, undertook it without heſita- 
tion. At his approach the count found himſelf 
abandoned by all his friends; nor did the Engliſh 
take the leaſt ſtep for ſupporting his intereſt, al- 
though their king was contracted to his daughter. 
The dauphin therefore met with very little oppo- 
ſition in reducing Rouvergne, and all the domi- 
nions of the count, except the little town of Liſle 
in Jourdain, which was for a long time beſieged in 
vain. At length the dauphin, deſpairing of being 
able to reduce it by force, invited the count to a 
conference, on the faith of a ſafe- conduct, and ſent 
him to the king, who detained him without ſcruple ; 
though, after a confinement of two years, he was 
releaſed and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his terri- 
tories, at the interceſſion of the kings of Caſtile and 


Navarre, His misfortune, however, interrupted 
the 
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the negotiation about the match between the king! ©: 1443. 
of England, and his daughter, which was never 
reſumed in the ſequel. 

France and England were by this time equally &. C. 1444. 
tired of a pernicious war, which had raged for u,“ 
thirty years without interruption. The princes and 
grandees of France were quite diſheartened by the 
fatigues and loſſes they had ſuſtained ; the country 
and towns were deſerted; and the kingdom, tho? 
formerly populous, could no longer furniſh ſoldiers 
for the ſervice : the duke of Orleans, in purſuance 
of his engagements, continually ſollicited Charles 
to liſten to terms of accommodation ; the duke of 
Burgundy prefſed him on the ſame ſubject; and 
all the people ardently wiſhed for an end to the 
calamities of war. England was no leſs deſirous 
of peace : all the money of the kingdom was ſunk 
in the bottomleſs gulph of this war, from whence 
it never could be retrieved. The king was natu- 
rally-pacific ; and his council, chiefly compoſed of 
eccleſiaſtics, plainly perceived that the continuation 
of an unſucceſsful war muſt render them odious to 
the people, who generally impute every miſcarriage 
to the miſconduct of the adminiſtration. The duke 
of Glouceſter alone was of opinion that they ought 
to make freſh efforts, to reap the advantage of the 
French 'king's weakneſs, and the ſeparate truce 
lately concluded with the duke of Burgundy ; but 
his opinion was of no weight with a council made 
up of his profeſſed enemies. The two kings at 
length agreed to a congreſs: and the Engliſh miniſtry 
was ſo tame as to conlent to its being held at Tours, 
where Charles reſided, as if they had gone to his 
court to beg an accommodatin. The earl of Suf- 
folk was appointed chief of, the embaſſy; and, as 
his power reached even farther than a treaty with 
France, he was furniſhed with an authentic order 
of council, directing him to execute every point 
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A. C. 1444- of his inſtructions. The conferences being opened, 
ſeveral propoſitions were ſtarted on both fides, on 
the ſubject of a general peace; but as they were 
mutually rejected, the whole reſult of the negotia- 
tion was a truce for about two years between the 
two crowns ; and, in the courſe of the ſame year, 

Rymer. another for ſeven years was concluded at Edin- 
burgh between England and Scotland, 

Match te- This affair being terminated, the earl of Suf- 

ry and Mar. folk proceeded to execute the other part of his 

garet cf Au- commiſſion. He propoſed a match between the 

ENT king his maſter, and Margaret of Anjou, daugh- 
ter of Rene, who, ſince the death of his elder bro- 
ther Lewis, had aſſumed the title of king of Si- 
cily. She was a princeſs of great beauty, ſpirit, 
penetration, and fortitude z and extremely well cal- 
culated for anſwering the expectation of Suffolk, 
who had already prepoſſeſſed Henry in her favour, 
in hope of engaging her in the cabal againſt the 
popular duke of Glouceſter. Though the propo- 
ſal was extremely agreeable to France, Charles, 
who knew the impatience of Henry and his coun-. 
cil, managed the treaty with ſuch addreſs, that 
the earl of Suffolk, inſtead of demanding a dower 
with Margaret, promiſed, in the name of his maſter, 
that the whole province of Maine ſhould be ceded 
to her uncle Charles of Anjou. The articles of 
the marriage being adjuſted, the earl returned to 
England to lay his tranſactions before the miniſtry, 
that they might be approved and confirmed by the 
king and council. The duke of Glouceſter, who 
now for the firſt time underſtood the nature of the 
treaty, vehemently oppoſed it with two reaſons, 
which indeed were unanſwerable. He obſerved that 
the king was already engaged in a contract of mar- 
riage with the daughter of the count of Armag- 
nac, which he could not renounce with any re- 
gard to honour and good faith; and that 1 

ing 
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ceded without expoſing that whole province to the 

moſt imminent danger. This, like all his other 

remonſtrances, was neglected, and the earl of Suf- 

folk empowered to eſpouſe the princeſs Margaret, 

as Henry's proxy. That weak prince was ſo well 

pleaſed with this prepoſterous alliagce, that, in 

token of his ſatisfaction, he created the earl mar- 

quis of Suffolk; John Holland earl of Huntingdon 

was promoted to the dukedom of Exeter; Hum- 

phrey earl of Strafford was honoured with the title 

of duke of Buckingham; and that of duke of 

Warwick beſtowed upon Henry, ſon of the late 

earl, who had been regent in France. The nup- 

tials were ſolemnized in the city of Tours, in pre- 

ſence of king Charles and all his court, with ſuch 

magnificence as but ill · agreed with the poverty of f 

the bride, and the low circumſtances of both na- : 

tions. This ceremony was performed in Novem- 

ber; and in ſpring the new queen ſet out for Eng- 

land, accompanied by an honourable train of Eng- 

liſh ladies, who repaired to France for that pur- 

poſe. On the eighteenth day of April ſhe landed 

at Portcheſter, and was re-married in the priory of 

Southwark; from, thence ſhe proceeded to London; 

and, on the thirtieth day of May was crowned in 

Weſtminſter- Abbey. She at once gained the afcen- 

dency over Henry's ſpirit; and entered into a cloſe 

correſpondence and intimate aſſociation with the 

marquis of Suffolk, the cardinal of Wincheſter, 

and the archbiſhop of Tork; a confederacy ce- 

mented by their mutual intereſt againſt the duke of < 

Glouceſter, whom they conſidered as their common c. W. wy- 

enemy. receſtre. 
The parliament had met before Margaret's ar- Truce with 

rival; and, after her coronation, the marquis of fn po 

Suffolk made a ſpeech to both houſes, expatiating 

upon the advantages of this alliance, as well as up- 
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A. C. 1445+ on his own ſervices, both in the cabinet and in the 
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field; but in particular he held forth upon the con- 
duct, prudence, and addreſs, with which he had ad- 
juſted the articles of this laſt treaty, which would 
be attended with peace and ſatisfaction to the whole 
nation. The parliament took his own word for 
the importance of his ſervices, approved his ma- 
nagement; and out of two fifteenths, which they 
granted for the occaſions of the ſtate, allotted one 
half to this nobleman, to defray the expence of 
bringing over the princeſs. The reſt of the year 
was employed in negotiations for renewing the con- 
ferences, and facilitating an interview between the 
two kings, which they imagined would contribute 
more than any other meaſure, towards a ſolid paci- 
fication. Accordingly the miniſters of the two 
crowns agreed that their ſovereigns ſhould meet in 
ſome part of France; and that, for this purpoſe, 
Henry ſhould croſs the ſea to Calais, that he might 
be at hand to repair to the place appointed: but 
ſeveral difficulties being ſtarted about the place of 
meeting, the interview was poſtponed ; and, in the 
interim, both ſides conſented to a prolongation of 
the truce. In the courſe of this year, Henry Chi- 
chely archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, after he had 
poſſeſſed that ſee for thirty years, was ſucceeded by 
John Stafford biſhop of Bath and Wells, whole 
promotion 'was owing to the intereſt of the car- 
dinal. | 

The duke of York having no further buſineſs 


The dukeof in France, returned to England, where he met with 


Glouceſter 
xmpeached 
before the 
council, 


a very favourable rcception at court ; and the king, 
in token of his approbation, granted a patent, by 


which he was continued five years longer in the re- 


gency of France. The queen and her cabal being 
now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in their authority, and 
having nothing to fear from a parliament devoted 
to their will, began to deviſe meaſures tor * 

the 
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the duke of Glouceſter, whoſe popularity was very K C. 7445: 


formidable, and who, ſhould he ever aſcend the 
throne, of which he was preſumptive heir, would 
undoubtedly call them to account for their conduct. 
The queen, who was a princeſs of a very imperious 
and vindictive diſpoſition, reſented the duke's oppo- 
ſition to her marriage with a degree of virulence 
which all his ſubmiſſion and profeſſion of regard 
could not aſſuage. Their firſt ſtep towards his de- 
ſtruction was a ridiculous impeachment, in conſe- 
quence of which, he was removed from the coun- 
cil ; though he juſtified his conduct in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even his enemies were obliged to acquit 
him of the crime laid to his charge. The popu- 
lace, among whom he had acquired the epithet of 
the good duke of Glouceſter, eſpouſed his cauſe 
with ſuch warmth, that nothing was heard in Lon- 
don but execrations againſt the miniſtry, and ſuch 
menaces, as plainly demonſtrated that it would be 
impoſſible for the cabal to take away his life, under 
colour of law, without running the riſk of ſome 
dangerous convulſion in the ſtate: they therefore 
determined to accuſe him publicly of ſome crime, 
that would furniſh them with a pretext for confin- 
ing him to cloſe priſon, where he might be pri- 
vately diſpatched without noiſe or commotion. For 
this purpoſe, they convoked a parliament to meer 
in February at St. Edmundsbury ; and in the 
mean time affected to careſs the duke of Glouceſter 
in ſuch a manner as was moſt likely to arouſe his 
ſuſpicion, and intimidate him from appearing at 
that aſſembly ; in which caſe, they would have had 
ſome reaſon to put him under arreſt. In order to 
corroborate this ſuſpicion, they employed emiſſaries 
to caution him againſt repairing to parliament, where 
he would certainly be accuſed of divers crimes and 
miſdemeanours : they aſſured him that meaſures 
were already taken for his condemnation ; and that 
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his enemies had choſen Edmundſbury for the ſcene 
of their malice, becauſe it was at a diſtance from 
London, where he was not ſo popular. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe inſinuations, he would 
not, by abſenting himſelf from the parliament, give 
the leaſt occaſion for ſuſpecting him guilty of crimes 
to which he was a ſtranger ; and he went to Ed- 
mundsbury at the time appointed, ſecure in the 
conſciouſneſs of his own innocence. On the very 
firſt day of the ſeſſion, he was arreſted and com- 
mitted to cloſe priſon, on pretence of an informa- 
tion charging him with a deſign to aſſaſſinate the 
king, ſeize the crown, and deliver his wife from 
the caſtle of Kenilworth, where ſhe was detained 
a priſoner. All the duke's well-wiſhers, though in- 
cenſed at the injuſtice of this arreſt, took it for 
granted that he would acquit himſelf honourably on 
his trial, and were the leſs alarmed for that very 
reaſon : but the unfortunate prince had no oppor- 
tunity to manifeſt the falſity of the charge. After 
having been confined ſeventeen days, without any 
trial, he was found dead in his bed ; and ſuppoſed, 
by every unprejudiced perſon, to have been deprived 
of his life by the contrivance of his enemies. In 
order to prevent unfavourable conjectures, the body 
was expoſed three days ſucceſſively; and, though 
no external marks of violence appeared, the people 
did not ſcruple to ſay he had undergone the tate of 
his nameſake, who was ſmothered at Calais; or 
that of the ſecond Edward, . who had been cruelly 
murdered in Berkley-Caſtle. Be that as it may, 
the death of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was 
bitterly lamented by the people in general, and 


particularly by learned men and ingenious artiſts, 


of whom he was the conſtant protector and patron, 
After his deceaſe reports were induſtriouſly circu- 
lated to the prejudice of his character, in order to 
impreſs the public with a notion of his having been 
wy ij „ 
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actually guilty of the crimes laid to his charge. His 
domeſtics were * on ſuſpicion of being 
accomplices; and a commiſſion of Oyer and Ter- 
miner granted to the marquis of Suffolk and others, 
to try — for high treaſon. Sir Roger Chamber- 
layn, Richard Middleton, Thomas Herbert, Richard 
and Arthur Needham, with other gentlemen of 
the duke's family, and twenty-ſeven inferior ſer- 
vants, were, after a confinement of ſeveral months, 
brought to trial at Deptford ; and being convicted 
of a deſign to raiſe the duke of Glouceſter to the 
throne of England, received ſentence of death, to 
the great ſcandal of the judges. Suffolk, who con- 
ducted this ſhameful trial, ſought to recommend 
himſelf to the people by a popular act on this oc- 
caſion: he ſuffered the convicts to be drawn thro? 
the city on ſledges to the place of execution, and 
even to be hung by the necks ; but they were im- 
mediately cut down alive, and received their par- 

don, to the inexpreſſible joy of all the ſpectators. 
Even this inſtance of lenity, ſo contrary to the 
nature of Suffolk, could not efface the impreſſions 
which had been made upon the public by the mur- 
der of Good Duke Humphrey. Henry himſelf 
was not ſuſpected of having been concerned in this 
tragedy, bnt the queen was univerſally reviled as 
the author of the deed ; and the marquis, with the 
reſt of the miniſtry, were curſed by the people with 
the moſt bitter imprecations. Nothing more clearly 
demonſtrates the weakneſs of human foreſight, 
than the fate of the duke of Glouceſter ; in conſe- 
quence of which the queen believed herſelf raiſed 
above all oppoſition ; whereas it proved the intro- 
duction of numberleſs calamities, which ſhe and 
her family underwent in the ſequel, becauſe it fur- 
niſhed the duke of York with an opportunity to 
advance his pretenſions to the crown, which in all 
probability he would not have maintained, or even 
| | preſumed 
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preſumed to publiſh, during the life of the duke of 


Glouceſter. The cardinal of Wincheſter did not 
long ſurvive the death of his adverſary, in which he 
had been principally concerned. In leſs than five 
weeks after the duke's deceaſe, this haughty prelate 
was ſeized with a diſtemper that brought him to his 
grave; and he died with all the terrors of a guilty 
conſcience. His death deprived the queen, and her 
favourite Suffolk, of the great weight and influence 
which was attached to the cardinal's power and im- 
menſe fortune; and left the marquis more than 
ever expoſed to the hatred and invectives of the 
people. 

The time fixed for the concluſion of the peace 
with France being elapſed, and no ſteps taken to- 
wards that defirable event, they clamoured againft 
Suffolk, and did not ſcruple to tax him aloud with 
having betrayed the intereſt of his country, in 
yielding Le Maine to the French; and, in lieu of a 
ſolid peace trumping up a ruinous truce, during 
which the enemy fortified themſelves at leiſure. 
Theſe clamours increaſing every day, the marquis 
deſired he might be allowed to juſtify his conduct 
before the king ; and a day being fixed for that 
purpoſe, he, in the preſence of ſeveral noblemen 
attached to his intereſt, explained all his tranſac- 
tions in France, and produced the order of council 
by virtue of which he had ated. The king was 
ſo well ſatisfied with his defence, that he publicly 
acquitted him of all miſcondu& ; iſſued letters pa- 
tent under the great ſeal, declaring him innocent of 
all the imputations laid to his charge, and forbid- 
ding his ſubjects, on pain of incurring his diſplea- 
ſure, to ſay or act any thing to the prejudice of his 
character. Even this teſtimony of his innocence 
could not ſilence the murmurs of the public. They 
not only abhorred him as the author of Gloucefter's 
death, and as the traitor who had given away La 

Maine; 
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Maine; but they hated him ſtill more implacably, * b. 1447. 
for having effected the marriage between the king 
and Margaret, which they looked upon as one of 
the greateſt calamities that ever had happened to 
England. They could not bear the adminiſtra- 
tion of this foreign princeſs, whoſe rule was info- 
lent and arbitrary, and who made no other uſe of 
the king but that of giving a ſanction to her own 
meaſures. He was generally employed at his de- 
votions; and ſhe took care to encourage him in 
thoſe exerciſes of religion, that his mind and atten- 
tion might be wholly alienated from the affairs of 
government. She ſeemed to deſpiſe the murmurs 
of the people, in defiance of whom ſhe raiſed her 
favourite to the dignity of duke of Suffolk, and 
cultivated ſuch an intimacy of communication witn 
that nobleman as proved of very little advantage to 
her character, 

The univerſal odium that prevailed againſt the The duke of 
queen and her miniſter, added to the inactive diſ- — _ 
poſition and incapacity of the king himſelf, en- regent of 
couraged Richard duke of York to raiſe his views (20%, 
to the throne of England. We have already ob- Somerſet. 
ſerved that he was heir to Mortimer, deſcended 
from Lionel, third fon of Edward III. and conſe- 
quently his title was preferable to that of Henry, 
who ſprang from the loins of John of Gaunt, who 
was Lionel's younger brother. Before Richard 
would embark in any meaſures for the ſupport of 
his pretenſions, he thought proper to ſound the 
inchnations of the people, by emiſſaries, who took 
occaſion, from the deſpotic government of Mar- 
garet, to obſerve, that the people were ſlaves to a 
double uſurpation : that Margaret uſurped a power 
which ſhe had no right to exerciſe, ſuppoling her 
husband to be lawful king of England ; but that 
the royalty of the houſe of Lancaſter was founded 
upon uſurpation, which, though it had been pane 

re 
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dered tolerable by the ſhining virtues of the late 
king, was now become inſupportable, conſidering 
the weakneſs of Henry, and the pride of his queen, 
the deſcendant of a family which had always been 
at mortal enmity with the Engliſh nation; and 
that, in ſuch an emergency, the people ought to 


turn their eyes upon the duke of York, who was 


the true heir of the crown, a prince of great qua- 
lities and eminent virtue, who had already done 
the moſt important ſervices to his country. Such 
inſinuations, artfully circulated, raiſed up a great 
number of partiſans to the duke, who did not ſeem 
to intereſt himſelf in the ſubject; though the ob- 


ſervations of the people on this occaſion alarmed 
the queen and the whole houſe of Lancaſter. They 
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did not doubt but Richard was at the bottom of 
all this clamour ; and they reſolved to diminiſh his 
credit, by ſubjecting him to ſome mortification, 
and encouraging the rival of his power and reputa- 
tion. This was Edmund duke of Somerſet, who 
was created regent of France, without any regard 
to the commiſſion of the duke of York, granted for 
a term of years not yet expired. Somerſet's bro- 
ther had been always at variance with Richard; and 
at this juncture Edmund treated him with ſuch in- 
folence as produced an irreconcileable animoſity 
between the houſes; though the duke of York at 
preſent diſſembled his reſentment. 

We have already obſerved, that inthe negotiation 
for the king's marriage, it was ſtipulated that the 
city of Mans, and the whole country of Le Maine, 
ſhould be ceded to Charles of Anjou ; -but hitherto 
this ceſſion had been delayed by the oppoſition of 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the murmurs of the 
Engliſh nation. Art length Henry ſent over two 
commiſſioners to deliver the town of Mans to the 
prince of Anjou, whom they met upon the bridge, 
in his way to take poſſeſſion, and -made a formal 

4 proteſt 
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proteſt before a public notary, to the following ef- * C. 144% 
fect: That the king's ſole intention in ceding that 
place, was to procure a ſolid peace between him 
and king Charles before the expiration of the truce; 
that he reſerved to himſelf the ſovereignty of the 
town and province; and that, in caſe the prince of 
Anjou ſhould attempt to invalidate that ſovereignty, 

Henry ſhould think himſelf at liberty to revoke that 

ceſſion. This town being delivered to the French, 

the negotiation was continued for the peace, as well 

as for an interview between the two kings : but 

freſh difficulties occurred in ſettling theſe points, 

and the truce was prolonged to the firſt of April in 

the enſuing year; though it was interrupted before 

that time, in conſequence of an unforeſeen acci- 

dent. AR, pub. 

Surienne, an Arragonian knight of the garter, The rownof 

and governor of Lower Normandy for the king of fore in 

England, ſurpriſed the town of Fougeres, belong- ufd) the 

ing to the duke of Brittany, and plundered the LU. 

inhabitants. The duke being informed of this 

outrage, ſent an herald to the duke of Somerſet, 

then reſiding at Rouen, to demand reſtitution of 

the place and the pillage. The regent promiſed that 

he ſhould receive proper ſatisfaction. Yet, as it 

was neceſſary to examine the particulars of the af- 

fair, that they might be communicated to the court 

of England, the duke of Bretagne could not brook 

the delay, but complained to the king of France of 

this infraction of the truce, in which his dominions 

had been expreſly comprehended. Charles thought 

this a favourable opportunity to make advantage of 

Henry's weakneſs, and the diſcontents of the Eng- 

liſh people, to which he was no ſtranger. He at- 

fected to enter warmly into the reſentment of the 
duke, and ſent two embaſſadors to London to de- 

mand reparation for the affront, as well as the pay- 

ment of ſixteen hundred thouſand crowns, to in- 

| demnify 
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4. C. 1448. demnify his vaſſal for the loſs he had ſuſtained. 
oF The court of England was not a little aſtoniſhed 
at the demand of ſuch an exorbitant ſum, as well 
as at the eagerneſs with which Charles eſpouſed the 
quarrel of the duke of Bretagne, who had not been 
comprehended in the treaty as his ally and vaſſal, 
but merely as a neutral prince, who had often acted 
as mediator between the two monarchs. The mi- 
niſtry, however, aſſured the ambaſſadors that the 
king would indemnify the duke, as ſoon as the 
particulars of his loſs ſhould be aſcertained ; and 
they were given to underſtand, that if Charles 
would ſend envoys to Louviers, they ſhould be met 
by ambaſſadors from England, empowered to ſettle 
all matters in diſpute between them and their allies. 
Conferences were accordingly opened at this place, 
where the Engliſh -plenipotentiaries obſerved that 
Fougeres had been ſurpriſed without the conſent ot 
knowledge of the regent; and that the ſum de- 
manded greatly exceeded the damage which the 
duke had ſuſtained. The French ambaſſadors, 
without paying the leaſt regard to theſe remon- 
ſtrances, told them in a peremptory manner, that 
unleſs the duke of Bretagne ſhould receive the ſa- 
tisfaction required, their maſter would conſider the 
truce as infringed ; ſo that the conferences were im- 
mediately at an end. Charles was ſo intent upon 
recommencing hoſtilities, while Henry was altoge- 
ther unprepared for a rupture, that if the court of 
England had agreed to comply with his .demand, 
he would have found another cauſe for rekindling 
the flames of war; and even made a pretence of 
their having violated the truce with Scotland, be- 
fore the death of James, the manner of which we 
have already related. Nevertheleſs, he ſtil] amuſed 
the Engliſh miniſtry with negotiations, under the 
cover of which he prepared for opening the cam- 
paign; while Henry's council ſeemed to ſleep — 
| | "We 
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the helm, Aff toe not the leaft precaution againſt 4-C 1748” , 
the brewing ſtorm. They did not even reſtore the 1 
town of Fougeres, or endeavour in any ſhape to 
appeaſe the duke of Brittany, who was fo juſtly in- 
cenſed. One would be apt to imagine, that Mar- 
garet, having ho children of her own to engage her 
intered and affection in the cauſe of the Engliſh, 
co operated with the deſigns of her family in France, 
and by her negligence en expulſion of her 


huſband's troops from her native country. Rymer, 
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